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In compliance with an old custom, I pro- 
ceed to address a few lines to those who may take 
the trouble to peruse the contents of this volume : 
the purport of which address shall be to beg their 
indulgence for any faults (and perchance they may 
be numerous) which their critical eyes may dis- 
cern. To please all, I am aware would be an 
Herculean task, nay, an utter impossibility, so 
that I anticipate displeasing some tastes in a por- 
tion of the tales ; but, as there is a variety, I do 
hope that each may find gratification, even be it 
ever so trifling. 

Nearly all the " Tales and Sketches" have 
appeared already in various publications. Metro- 
politan and Provincial, but now, for the first time, 
assume their collective form. 

I believe it now only remains for me to ad- 
dress a word or two to the more immediate friends 
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and patrons of the work, who have kindly ordered 
copies previous to its publication, and who are 
dispersed over England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Principality. To the female portion of them, 
I have to present a sincere hope that no word con- 
tained in this volume may injure either head or 
heart ; but, on the contrary, may each line rather 
add to than diminish from their present sum total 
of excellencies ; for if I thought one sentence 
therein written could injure, I would willingly 
destroy the whole of them. 

To those of the lordly sex who have kindly 
purchased to present to wife, sister, daughter, or 
(what shall I say) wife in perspective, I acknow- 
ledge gratefully the honor conferred upon me by 
their considering the emanations of my pen of 
sufficient worth to place in the hands of those 
whose minds are like a fair page on which they 
would not wish that spot or blemish should come. 

To all, in conclusion, I beg to present my 
thanks, and to add, in the words of the title to a 
beautiful little volume, " May you like it." 

Hardy 'Street^ JSTaeeniher^ 1838. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Rich as the sunbeam and pure as the snow.** 

Miss Jbwsburt. 

Now, although there were many, very many girls in our 
neighbourhood who might have been termed much prettier, 
yet had Mary Grey ever the greatest number of beaux. 
The female part of the creation immediately surrounding 
her influence could not account for it at all. That 
she was a flirt they all agreed, but how that despised qua- 
lity could gain her so many admirers was not so easily de- 
termined, for not only had Mary beaux of the moment, 
or of the hour, — ^but more than one, two, or three, it was 
known, would have gladly led her smiling through the rustic 
porch of our neat little chiirch, but, it would seem, Mary 
thought singleness was indeed sometimes blessedness. 

But was Mary a flirt ? I fear she must plead guilty to 
the charge — that is, if loving to see the rougher sex bend- 
ing to her smiles,— laughing and chatting with every young 
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man within reach of her bright eyes and red dimpling lips, 
may be bo termed. I have vaid she was not pretty ; that is, 
she did not possess that regular kind of feature and peculi- 
arity of complexion called, by her own sex, prettiness. 
But, if diamond eyes, round carmine cheeks, and saucj- 
looking lips of a deeper hue, count for aught in beauty's 
catalogue, why Mary certainly was more than pretty. To 
my mind it would have been no compliment to Mary to saj 
she was pretty, for that to me ever soimds very much like 
sUliness. If it has been my fate to hear any particular style 
of face cried up as pretty, on introduction I have ever found 
it to amount to nothing more than inanimate insignificance. 
Save me, then, from these lily-like specimens of pretti- 
ness, and give me a bright, bounding, laughing creature, 
whose very tongue, though it talk nonsense, is ever music 
itself. Who would not prefer the veriest nonsense from 
such a one, to the farfetched, measured words of sedate 
prettiness ? 

At all events, Mary Grey had a ready knack of talking 
complete nonsense, and, perhaps, that was one reason why 
the young men congregated near her in the little parties got 
up in the neighbourhood, or loimged after her in her walks. 
Most of them could talk sense themselves, or heard suffici- 
ent of this dry, every day world from their fellow-men, and 
were, therefore, won from, the moroseness of their own hearts 
by her pretty laugh and jibe ; and although first one and 
then another fancied that her smile shone brightest on him- 
self, it would seem Mary never intended that it shoiild do 
so, for, let that self-flattering one presume but upon one 
step of familiarity, Mary's eye was opened upon him as full 
and cold as though sunbeam had never lighted it. This was 
the sum total of her flirtations. She never was wooed, and, 
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when nearly won, cast off the heart that had been clinging 
to hers ; no ! Mary's heart was too loving, or, rather, too 
ftill of its own sweet benevolence to pain another wilfully. 
Her smiles were planted in the dimples surrounding her lips 
by nature, and her own merry spirit taught her to give of 
them freely to all within their influence. Could they who 
called her flirt, in the worst sense of the word, have seen 
her with a knot of gay little urchins, from two years old up- 
wards, or have watched her, when a leisure hour gave 
free scope, to chase her pet dog along the enclosures of her 
father's little garden, they might have noted that her smiles 
were dispensed as freely to that group of curly-headed, noisy 
ones, and that her tongue ran as glibly, her eyes danced 
as gaily, when catching Miss Mira> (as her dog was called,) 
as though each lisping tongue had been the tutored one of a 
flatterer, or the imprisoned pet a heart just trepanned from 
a beating breast. 

And so lived Mary Grey for months and years, till, at last, 
her kind acquaintance were beginning to speak of her as one 
who would flirt away all good looks and then sit down a dis- 
contented old maid. But such was not her intention ; and 
even if it had been, it was soon destined to be overturned. 
Mary fell in love ! Yes, at last her full heart gave up its 
store of bright thoughts, hopings, and imaginings to the 
keeping of another— one, in every respect, its antipode, ex- 
cept in its capability of loving. She gave it to the fostering 
care of Henry More. And who was Henry More ? The 
young minister of the little church, who had just arrived as 
their pastor ; his total income amounting to little more than 
might have kept a gentleman's gentleman in out of livery 
suits ; with him Mary fell in love : and it was returned with 
a fulness of affection natural to the simplicity and quietness 
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of spirit which Henry More pre-eminently possessed. The 
first time their eyes rested on each other was the Sunday 
on which he delivered his addressing sermon. It was na- 
tural that he should cast his eye around the humhle pews to 
ascertain the probable general character of the flock over 
whose eternal destiny he was to preside, as far as guidance, 
example, and persuasion might give him that power. His 
eye, at last, rested on a pair of orbs cast mildly and expect- 
antly on him, while the lips were parted as though about 
to address him with a sweet welcome to the hearth of her 
home ; and, for a moment, he paused, forgetting in what si* 
tuation he stood, ahnost fancying the voice was already tun- 
ed on his ear ; but the organ burst forth in its fulness and 
recalled him firom the realms of fancy to his responsibOity. 
He read the prayers, and, so long as the mere following 
printed forms sufficed, all was well ; and with his sermon, 
plain and simple as the heart that dictated it, were his hearers 
pleased, for they were for the most part plain and simple 
also : but he had intended to have enlarged upon many points 
which, in the varied emotions of his breast, he could not 
venture to commence. Perhaps it was as well as it was, 
for nothing could exceed the kindness with which the great- 
er part of his hearers waited in the porch to welcome him 
among them, and invite . him to their homes. Amongst 
these was the parent of Mary Grey, and she hereslf was 
leaning on that parentis arm to second the invitation given ; 
but, for the first time, Mary's little tongue refiised its office, 
and the wish that he would drop in at any time to taste the 
best their cottage afforded, died upon her lips. But she 
raised her eyes, not with the fiill tide of radiance with 
which they usually beamed on others, but with a chastened 
gleam, half hope, half fear. To the eye bent eagerly for 
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that glance it bore all that was bright and beautiftil, while 
the expectant, hoping ear was disappointed of the music it 
had anticipated, and felt almost inclined to chide those part- 
ed lips which had led it to believe that it would be gratified 
with, at least but one word ; but no, the lips grew a deeper 
crimson, and then their owner turned away on her father's 
arm, wishing that she had not felt so shy, fearing that her 
silence might be misconstrued into something that might 
induce the young pastor to absent himself firom their home ; 
indeed her silence was so uncommon that her father re- 
marked it, and inquired kindly, though roughly, what ailed 
her. Mary roused herself and replied, " Nothing !" and 
immediately conunenced a conversation almost on nothing 
itself, but which satisfied her father, and so passed the 
remainder of the day. 

Not only days, but weeks and even months passed, and 
during that time Mary had foimd that her involuntary si- 
lence had not offended the pastor, for he had called and 
called, and still each time was more warmly welcomed, till, 
at last, Mary's tongue felt not so embarrassed, and made 
its own happiness in delighting the ear of the ever ready 
listener, Henry More : while her ear reaped the reward of 
its kindred tongue by drinking in the subdued, but deeply 
musical tones of its instructor. Aye, they had taught her 
to love with all her strength of hope, and to*fix that hope 
in brighter realms than those in which her spirit had once 
made its home. Still, Mary's laugh, her smile, her voice 
were the same as ever. There was no gloom, no reserve ; 
perhaps, no wonder, for many a bosom beat high for the op- 
portunities of becoming holy by the same means which 
were possessed by Mary, although her instructor could 
boast so few of this world's goods. 
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So went on Mary hoping and dreaming, till one evening 
she found herself listening to a declaration of the most fer- 
vid and unalterable attachment, and her young heart had 
pledged itself in return without one thought as to how her 
fiither might receive notice of such an engagement, or how 
the ftitm:e might minister to this cold world's necessities. 

^'Dearest Mary," said he, pressing her to his bosom ; and 
^'Dear Henry," whispered Mary, clinging to his heart, in 
confidence, innocence, and love. 
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CHAPTER II. 



, " Yes, th<m art l0T«d, yet day by day 
Thy path is in a lonely Way.** 

Miss Jewsbuby. 

Yss, Mary leaned on the breast of Henry More with a 
yearning heart, nor did she, for minutes^ attempt to disen- 
gage herself from that first embrace, for she had no thought 
of ill. He was no worldling, and even had he been so, 
Mary's own heart was too pure to think wrong of another ; 
and that other, the one in which it was, at that moment, 
nestling down, overshadowed with dreams of bliss. But, 
at length, she did rise from her pillowing place, and then 
thoughts of this world and its necessities brought sorrow to 
both their bosoms. ''Mary," said he in a low and passionate 
whisper, ^'I have for one moment, tasted of perfect happi« 
ness, and had I my life to live over again,although it has been 
but a bitter and griping one, I would do so cheerfully, to 
win that moment agsdn. Oh, might we but look forward to 
know many such ! But, I fear, I fear my Mary, itmay ne- 
ver be. But now, almost a curse was rising to my lips on 
those whose selfish pride placed me on a pinnacle above 
the meannesses of this world's occupations, when that pin- 
nacle was surrounded but with dust,, and placed amid a 
hundred others on which my longing eye may rest, but, per- 
chance, never reach. I have no patronage, Mary,. I am. 
worse than a beggar.** "Henry,*' she repUed, mildly, while 
the tears coursed each other quietly down those rounded 
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cheeks, or rested in their dimpling softness, ^^dear Henry, 
I never thought of that, and yet, my father must be made 
aware that we love each other/' ^'He must, dearest. I 
would not counsel thee to deceive thy natural and ever kind 
protector ; but that knowledge will be a death-blow to our 
hopes. Selfish, too selfish, have I been to seek to know 
that thy young heart panted to rest in mine, as did my spi- 
rit to seek communion with thine. Such is the bitter curse 
on knowledge. I coiild not be happy in my ignorance of 
thy heart, and, now I have sought its confidence, I am 
most wretched. Hope I cannot, for I know 'tis mine to 
toil on through years, earning the scanty morsel, not by 
the sweat of my brow, (I would it were, for then might 
I toil and hope,) but no, my sweat will be my heart's blood, 
and my toil, the straining of the brain, with a spirit bowed 
to the very dust, and, I fear me, rebelling against that Be- 
ing whose dedicated I am. May He give me rest and con- 
solation, for I am both weary and heavy laden ;" and as he 
spoke, one large drop fell from the drooping eye lid on the 
bosom of Mary. It trickled coldly into its resting place, 
and thrilled it with its own despondency. ^^ I see, dear 
Henry, now, what has never entered my thoughts .before, 
and I would that my eyes were yet closed in the same happy 
blindness. You have told us often, on the Sabbath-mom- 
ings, that did we gain our utmost desires, this world would 
be too ripe with happiness for our spirits to rise towards 
Heaven." As she spoke these words, Mary turned her 
head, and perceived her father just turning from an adjoin- 
ing walk into the one in which she stood with Henry More, 
hand in hand, whilst with the other she sought to wipe the 
tears from her eyes. Her hand, she did not attempt to dis- 
engage, and thus they remained till the old man stood beside 
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them. • "Why, how is tWs?" he exclaimed, hastOy and 
almost angrily, for he saw how matteirs were. " Mr. More 
here without my knowledge ; Mary, whom I scarcely ever 
saw in tears, crying ! Explain, explain !" 
' And so Henry More did explain, and the old man with 
difficulty, restrained his tears also, for he was compelled 
to forbid any engagement, neither coiild' he hold out any 
hopes, though in his heart he yeariied to bless them, and 
bid them look forward to brighter days, for he loved Henry 
More as a son, and revered him as his pastor; but he 
dared not. His duty partook of a stem complexion, and 
before many weeks had elapsed, Mr. Grey removed from 
what had once seemed to him his resting home of this 
world to quite a distant village. Mary could not murmer. 
Her parent never uttered a harsh or reproachful word, for 
he well knew there was sufficient bitterness in the heart of 
his child, without his adding to it ; he also believed that, 
that bitterness might be turned to the milk of honey by 
kindness, but, which, by harshness or reproach, woiild be- 
come gall, and, perhaps, rouse a spirit of wilfolness in the 
bosom which was now all submission, and on whose sur« 
face no feeling, save of peace, was displayed. 

So passed many months, and though Mary knew that 
she could never laugh again as once she did, yet she felt 
that smiles (more beautiful from their increased gentleness) 
were creeping on her once again, and her heart was rousing 
from its lethargy into usefulness, and, of course Increased 
happiness. Not an hour passed but she thought of Henry 
More ; neither did night or morning escape, without his 
dear name being remembered in her prayers. And how 
sped the weary weeks with him ? Wearily indeed ! At 
first, after the cottage w]uch Mr. Grey had left became 
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tenantlesSy he fed his sorrow with the memories of each word 
or smile that had heen given him there, and a hlight was 
heginning to touch his heart and wither all its energies ; so 
that it was indeed a mercy when a proud, cold man became 
its tenant, for Henry More could hold little communication 
with such a man. 

It was now that he felt, too, that his flock loved him, for 
he was aware they had noted his attachment, and guessed 
the reasons for the sudden removal of Mary and, her father, 
but neither look nor word met his eye or ear which might 
wound hia feelings. If by their maimer it might be known 
at all, it was from an increased kindness, an eagerness to 
anticipate even his very wishes and thoughts, 

Mary had never breathed her attachment to any yoimg 
companion, but they knew that her heart must be engrossed, 
by its sedateness, so unusual a trait in the character of 
Mary Grey. 

. After she had left, there were many who were willing to 
smile on him, quite as graciously as ever did Mary, but per- 
chance their smiles were not so naturally born with them, 
for they never appeared one half so graceful as had those of 
Mary. Others, who had really innate goodness, met him 
in their usual way, not wishing to, nor even imagining that 
(hey could, attract the attention of a heart which had been 
given to another. 

Week after week did Henry struggle on with his own 
heart, and each Sabbath morn found him dispensing that to 
others which most himself needed. This must often be 
peculiarly the case of two very different classes of persons, 
clergymen and performers. The one is bound to administer 
consolation, the other amusement, to his hearers ; but, dur- 
ing the administering of that solace or enjoyment, how often 
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may their own hearts be torn by misery and disquietude ! 
We seem to meet in the church or the theatre for very dif- 
ferent ends, but with, very frequently, the ^ame feeling y-^ 
those of expectation and criticism. If we are disappointed^ 
we make little or no allowance for the person who stands 
before us. He may be iU in body — ^he may be weary in 
mind, but we forget such possibilities^ and, in thinking of 
the minister to religion or to pleasure, forget the man, — 
perchance 'twere better to say, the worm of the dust which 
we all alike mherit, whether priest, poet, player, or merely 
one in the common ranks of life. 

But of Henry More. Yes, true as each Sabbath returned 
Henry might be seen walking slowly up the high-bounded 
lanes, towards the lowly building in which his little flock 
were about to assemble ; and many a matron gazed anxiously 
on his hectic cheek and sighed, while the kind-hearted hus- 
band wrung hi^ hand, and begged the boon that he would 
spend that day with them, or hinted how, raw was the day, 
and yet was their dearly beloved pastor walking in thin 
half-worn out slippers. Whenever such a thought was ex- 
pressed, the speaker's arm was sure to be twitched by the 
more considerate wife, for woman is more sensitive in such 
matters than man, and can more easily comprehend the gush 
of feeling which the heart experiences, on notice of such 
forgetfiilness ; for even in hope, joy, and certainty, woman 
knows such feelings, and can certainly imagine what they 
must be, when the heart hath reasons for wishing them con- 
cealed, yet feeling that the cheek will betray them, despite 
its will. 

Every delicacy, every comfort, every attention was his, 
and indeed they were heaped upon him, for a Sabbath at 
length came, when Henry More was absent from the pulpit, 
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and a deep cough was the general welcome, to each kindly 
inquirer. Another came, and still it was the same, and 
then the flock met, and they deposited their mites, which 
were delivered into the care of the surgeon, for the benefit 
of Henry, in any way which he might reconmiend. 

Winter was now about to set in, and he was counselled to 
retire into a village of Devonshire ; which he, at last, con- 
sented to, for he felt the proud consciousness of being be- 
loved by many, and he even hoped yet to come among them 
once again. He did not refuse their kindly offering, for he 
felt the Christian spirit in which it was given, and knew that 
what they deposited^ could be in justice spared to satisfy the 
generous mind. 
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CHAPTER III. 



*' Ye die, that man in his strength may learn. 
How vain the hopes in his heart that bum.*' 

Miss Jswsbusy. 

B UT, although Henry, with tears, entered the house of each 
parishioner to hid them fiurewell, it was with a hope that yet 
he should ste them again, and even repay their gifts in kind, 
for he knew that strength had never heen his portion from 
the cradle. He determined so soon as he should reach the 
town to which he was destined, that he would seek for some 
employment, for his mind was not one to rest upon itself in 
the deadly weight of idleness. Nor was he disappointed, for 
his applications were forestalled and he himself became the 
sought. 

His manner and general appearance won him the regard 
of a gentleman whose seat was situated near to the village 
in which he had taken up his lodging, and, after a very short 
acquaintance, Henry was resident in that beautiM home^ 
as tutor to the gentleman's sons. He was employed, tended 
carefully, treated as an equal, and was, in truth, almost 
happy. Yes» almost, for perfectly so he never hoped to be 
again, but he wrote to his dearly loved flock, and made 
known to them his increased comfort, and wishing to know 
what kind of pastor had been appointed in his room. He 
quickly received an answer, congratulating him on his re-- 
newed health and cheerful prospects. But that was not all ; 
the letter was enclosed in a wooden case, which was made 
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to contain every little present which the dames could collect 
from their scanty stores. They told him too, but not as 
though they thought such news would be in any way parti- 
cularly desirable to him, that Mr* Grey had been over to 
receive the rent for his cottage, and was surprised to hear 
that he had retired into Devonshire. But they did not add, 
(as they might have done) that Mary was not twenty miles 
from him, for they knew not what his prospects might yet 
be, and considerately forebore to raise hopes which might 
once again be crushed. In answer to his question, they 
said, their present pastor was attentive and kind, but they 
did not speak of him as if they loved him in th0*way himself 
had been loved ; and his heart leaped joyfully, for which he 
chided it as selfish. Can such feelings be termed selfish? 

Twelve months sped quickly by in a state as nearly allied 
to happiness as might be that of Henry More. In that pe- 
riod he had saved money, which, though but a trifle, he 
looked on as so much added to his little store of hopes ; and 
as his eldest pupil had then completed his education, Henry 
ventured to express a wish that he could establish a school 
in the neighbourhood, but feared at the same time, that to 
solicit for his younger pupils might offend. Not so : the 
wish was scarcely uttered, ere his patron told him he had 
long had similar thoughts ; and, to prove that it met his ap- 
probation, offered his remaining three sons as a c(Hmnence- 
ment, adding, that he had little doubt of recommending 
several others, ere the period arrived for beginning his 
duties. 

Henry's hopes rose high in his bosom, and his eye was 
compelled to thank his kind benefactor, for his parted and 
parched lips refused their office. Immediately he sat down 
and wrote this joyfiil news to his late flock, and many a tear 
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glittered for joy in that hamlet on the day it was received. 
And then, too, his old friends thought they nught safely 
conunimicate to him in what near neighbourhood was him- 
self and the helored of his heart ; but they mentioned it as 
though the information was as casual as any trifle contained 
in the closely written pages, 

Henry watched eagerly for that letter, and cast his eye 
over it to leam if the beloved word "Grey** was written 
there, but when he saw "Mary" coupled with it, he gasped 
for breath, and laid it quicMy on the table. He was a&aid 
to read* He knew, while in ignorance, blessed hope was 
busy in his heart. He feared it might be dashed to the 
earth. He glanced anxiously at the seal— it was red ! and 
then again, with trembling hands, he raised it and read 
what almost overwhelmed him with joy. No other portion 
of that letter greeted his eye that day, and, after reading 
and re-reading it many times, he determined to inform his 
kind patron of every circumstance of his life, and leave 
that very night, for the residence of Mary Grey. 

A warm grasp of the hand greeted his communication, 
and Henry was surprised to leam, that, though he thought 
his secret so securely hidden, the wife ofhis patron had long 
since guessed as much. 

During the short period which had elapsed between the 
writing ofhis own letter and the receipt of the welcome 
one, Henry had selected a house, and received a promise 
of several other respectable pupils, whidi together with 
the former ones, would enable him to conmience very com- 
fortably. And now that he Was about to begin housekeep- 
ing, he received many substantial proofit of the estimation 
in which he had been held by his flock, and he was enabled 
to send each a trifle in remembrance. But soon they were 
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destined to be more highly gratified than even thej had 
been by these little presents, for Henry made his appearance 
amongst them, and not alone,— Mary Grey and her father 
were by his sidey-^the one about to become his wife, the 
other to give her to him whom he knew to love her weU. 
On the morning when the villagers assembled to witness that 
wedding, never was seen more general and unalloyed hap- 
piness. Henry appeared perfectly restored to health, in- 
deed even to more perfect health than he had hitherto en- 
joyed, for his cheek glowed and his eye glanced joyously 
on all things. The change in Mary was of another kind, 
she was grown sedate, her cheek was not so round and her 
eye sought the earth instead of its once uplifted, dancing 
expression. Some thought her improved by the change ; 
but, no matter what were their ideas, for Henry saw no 
change ; she was to him as the first moment he had gazed 
upon her when seated beneath his ministry. Some of her 
old companions were her bridesmaids, and one accompanied 
her to her new and happy home, in which she was destined 
to taste the purest joy afforded us on earth. Her father 
had no other child ; he therefore sold his little all, and joined 
them. 

Every thing prospered ; and the parent of one of his pupils 
procured him the curacy of an adjoining parish, which ad- 
ded greatly to his happineiss, for he loved the service of his 
God, and the sweetened ties between man and man, which 
ever ought to proceed from the relationof pastor and flock. 
Thus fully engaged, months speedily passed, and Mary gave 
him the hope of being a parent. How often does it occur, 
that when the period arrives at which we can say, ^' There 
is nothing on the earth, desirable to me but what I possess,** 
that this same happiness is but a prelude to bitterness and 
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grief ! It occurred at this time, that, one Sabbath mom, 
Hem-y left his home 'neath a cloudless sky, but ere he 
reached the church to which his duty called him, the skies 
became overcast, and at length deluged the earth with an 
overwhelming torrent of rain. He took shelter till the last 
drop had fallen, and the sun again peeped forth, when he 
proceeded on his way. Mary was not at that time able to 
accompany him, or much misery had been avoided. He 
reached his destination, ascended the pulpit, and stood for 
two hours in wet shoes. Had his ever watchful wife been 
there, she would quickly have borrowed both shoes and 
hose from some one of the flock. 

Before he left, cold shivers were beginning to creep 
through his frame, but he walked home and felt much re- 
lieved by the glow it produced. That night he began to 
cough once again ; and, despite all remedies and nursing, 
it continued. The winter was, however, wearing away, and 
he hoped with the first breaths of spring it would disappear. 
Before that time, Mary would become a mother, and he an- 
ticipated the happiness he should add to his present store 
when he might carry his first-bom into the sunny air, and 
breathe with that the refreshing breeze of the favoured 
county in which his residence seemed fixed. 

Yes, the period at which this addition to their joy was 
expected arrived, and Henry sat in an adjoining room to 
catch the blessed sound of its first cry. With him sat old 
Mr. Grey, almost as breathless and as gasping as the fevered 
being beside him ; indeed, the feelings of Mr. Grey were 
excited many ways. It pained him to hear the short low 
cough, and to witness the laboured breathings of the husband 
of his child. He had hoped that he had given to her a pro- 
tector who might be with her when he was called to his last 

c 
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home, but now he feared amid that hope. There was first 
a stir, then a breathless stiUness in tiie chamber of Maiy, 
then burst forth the wailing of an .infant — Henry jumped 
from his chair, staggered towards the door whidi led to her, 
but fell ere he reached it, deluged with blood. He had 
burst a large blood vessel— the fulness of joy had killed 
him ! 

Words cannot depict the misery which followed. How 
eagerly poor Mary inquired why her Henry was not with 
her — ^how soon^how&tally the truth was obliged to be made 
known to her. Yes, ere the night closed in, that little wail- 
ing babe was an orphan, and Mr. Grey was left alone in 
his old age to provide for another chfld. True, he was not 
compelled to toil, for he who had befriended poor Henry 
became the protector of the sofrrow-bent old man and his 
dearly loved grandchild, the chastened image of his own 
Mary Grey : but it was constantly on his heart how she had 
looked when giving that long looked-for treasure into his 
care, and begging that he would live for her sake and eall 
her baby after her, that though she became as though she 
had never been, yet he might still possess and love Mary 
Grey. 
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*< The summoned palmer came in place, 
Hk sable cowl o'effaung his face ; 

The faded palm branch in his hand. 
Shewed pilgrim from the hol^r land. '* 

*^ Mt lengthening shadow, and yon bright gleaming 
west, proclaim that the eyening hour is about to shed its 
peaceliil balm o'er the meal of the weary labourer, and 
its mirthftd influence o'er the jocund dance of those who 
are happy in youth and freedom. And why should not I 
join them ? Am I nforalizing ? Alas ! alas! it better suits 
this sable cowl and crucifix, than the mirthful laugh and 
speech. Man is conquered even in the midst of victory*— 
but not by man am I conquered ; no, no ; thanks to Our 
Lady and my own fertile wits, I am yet free ; and I hope 
her holiness will still aid the poor pilgrim. — ^Yet, so far 
irom all one loves !" 

The speaker stood on the fertile shores of the wide- 
spreading Danube. As he had said, the sun was fast 
sinking to rest in its unruffled bosom ; and the towering 
domes of Vienna's palaces were becoming indistinct, as 
shadow after shadow darkened the glory of the west ; and 
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the busy hum that had proclaimed her wealth and nume- 
rous population became gradually hushed, as he made the 
above reflections. It would seem, indeed, as though 
nature had cheated herself if she had formed him for the 
scrip and cowl, for, occasionally, as he drew up his gigantic 
frame to its Ml height, he presented, instead of the infirm 
limbs of extreme age, the firmly braced ones of confirmed 
manhood ; and his voice was beautiful in its depth : but it 
became tremulous as he had concluded with — " yet, so far 
&om all one loves ;*' and his head drooped on his bosom. 

"Love — do pilgrims love, good father?'* said a soft 
clear voice at his elbow ! and as he started from his 
reverie, and looked on the speaker, he saw a lovely dark- 
eyed girl. Altering his voice, he replied by asking — 

" Why not, maiden ? I love my crucifix — ^and I love 
nature in all her majesty — ^yon setting s\m — ^and presently 
the pale queen of night, with all her myriads of brilliant 
attendants ; but, I would wager my little store, thou hast 
given thy fond heart to more perishable things — Oman's 
promises." The maiden hung her head and blushed. 
"Ay, is it so?" he continued, "then I will not disturb 
thy golden dreams of hope, by warnings that would at 
least be disregarded. Hope on till the bubble bursts, and 
you find 'tis but as the element firom which it was formed 
— ^liable to be ruffled by every little breeze that sweeps 
over it. But, canst tell, maiden, where I may rest, 
and replenish my scrip and bottle ?" he concluded, in a 
gayer tone. 

"Our hostel keepers are not over fond of supplying 
pilgrims, good father ; yet, thou comest from Holy Land, 
and perchance might inform us how the hardy Richard 
fares ; the last accounts brought by one of thy bre- 
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thren about a week since, are, that he perished in a 
shipwreck." 

'* No, fair daughter, I am not able to inform thee more. 
But a pilgrim, said you? Perchance we might have met 
in our holy mission before." 

"He is of goodly stature, and merry bearing, father ; 
and when he throws aside the cowl, he appears still 
young," said the maiden, again drooping her head as the 
stranger bent his eyes on her, and exclaimed, " Ah ! " 

" But, good father," she continued, after a death-like 
silence," I forgot thou saidst thou wert weary. Follow 
me," and she was departing : but he laid his hand on her 
head to stay her, and asked — .' ' 

" Is it usual for Vienna's maidens to leave its walls, un- 
protected by aught save their own weak hearts? Say, daugh- 
ter, what motives led thee hither ? Was it to watch the 
sun so often seen— or to stand on the green turf and gaze 
at thy own image in the glassy Danube— or was it, as I con- 
jecture, to btood in silence on some favoured object — to 
shut thy bright eyes on the busy world, and see within the 
fairy world thou hast in fondness created for thyself? 
Without a word I am ansiiiiered ; and, now, to follow thee ;" 
and he walked on at a brisk pace by her side till they reach- 
ed the walls. Here he drew his cowl still deeper over his 
face, and slackened his step, and the maiden giving the 
watch-word to the sentinel, who replied, "Good night, pretty 
Pryscille," they passed on in silence, till the pilgrim sud- 
denly demanded — " Is thy home an hostel, then ?" 

" Yes, good father, and, sooth, 'tis a merry one some- 
tiines — ^and more so since the pilgrim hath stayed there; 
but father is very cross to them generally, and I should not 
dare take you there were it not that you come from Holy 
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pilgrim of whom I spake ; and, as you will see by his palm 
branch, he comes from the Holy Land." 

The old man exchanged a glance of meaning with the 
young one, or at least as far as the latter's vacant face 
•could express meaning, then turning to the stranger, said, 
"Welcome, holy palmer;" in so lively a tone, that the 
timid Piyscille, having expected the usual " Too many 
of thy sort," in a surly tone, raised her dark eyes, with a 
thankAil look, towards her father. 

** Well, holy palmer," continued the latter, as he seated 
him near the blazing heardi fire, while Hubert led Pryscille 
to a part of the house which the flickering flame rarely 
reached ; " 'tis said by some that the hardy. Richard 
perished in a shipwreck, by others, that he escaped, and is 
making his way to England in disguise ; what say'st thou, 
father?" 

" Son,'* said the pilgrim, crossing himself, " that is a 
question I have not much troubled myself with, but I have 
heard that he certainly perished." 

" Ay, indeed — Felix, hand the pilgrim thy fresh filled 
horn;" and the vacant stare was repeated as the young 
man saw the horn emptied by onp unbreathing draught, 
and, speaking for the first time, he said—" We know thy 
scrips and bottles are but scantily supplied generally;" 
then, laughing hoarsely, continued — " What didst have 
for dinner, holy father — didst drink as plenteously of our 
springs?" 

" No ; I would pledge my soul to it. These holy fathers 
better love dallying with our. maidens, and draining our 
cups, than offering prayers at the shrines of our saints," 
exclaimed another of the company, who had long been 
watching Hubert and Pryscille. ** And what is more," he 
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continued, tauntingly, " they get it without paying for it. 
I will go on a pilgrimage myself.'* 

'' I will send thee on a pilgrimage whence thou shalt not 
return till the last trump summons thee, and me, and all 
here, insolent braggart !" exclaimed the pUgrim, in a voice 
of thxmder, his eyes flashing fire as he rose, and threw 
hack the cowl ; then putting his hand into his bosom, he 
drew forth a bag of money, which Hubert snatching up 
again, hid in his bosom, and whispered, " 'Tis even as I 
thought — ^a few of these bursts would betray you." 

Immediately the cowl was dropped, and the pilgrim sank 
back in his seat surlily. During this scene, Felix Tyrol 
and the old man had been quietly whispering, and when 
the pilgrim re-seated himself, Felix plied him with the 
horn till all the company had left, then bidding him '^ good. 
rest," he, with the old man and Pryscille, left him to the 
care of his brother in holiness, Hubert. 

When all was quiet around them, Hubert approached 
the bench where lay the pilgrim's huge body, and whis- 
pered, " I fear we are suspected— pardon me, Sire, but 
'tis only what I feared." 

" Fear — ^Hubert, fear — why, man, this arm is not lesa 
strong — ^though thy heart is — since we parted. But, thou 
wouldst not harm Pryscille's father ? — ^neither would I, for 
her-sake — ^but, Hubert, I would rather dream of happier 
days, when I may embrace my own Berengaria, than lie 
here listening to thy forebodings." 

. So saying, he crossed his arms under his head; and soon 
there were incontestible proofs of his having shut out the 
imhappiness of this world, and that his wishes were realized, 
for Hubert ha4»several times heard the murmured name of 
Berengaria, ere he sank into the like forge tfulness. 

d2 
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. The stranger had long slept, ivhen a light tap on the 
arm awakened him, and he half again uttered the name of 
her he loved, when a soft voice said — " Hush, Coetir de 
Lion ;" and the voice was Pryscille's. 

" Who calls me by that name, here ?" he exclaimed, as 
he glanced roimd. " Hubert, am I betrayed ?" 

" Hush, hush — ^your own fiery blue eye— and your hardy 
bearing of this evening betrayed you to me. I hope no 
other eye met your's in their withering glances. But, I 
forget my purpose — I came. Sire, to warn you against 
betraying yourself by the like behaviour whilst you sojourn 
here ; for — ^I would I could hide it — my father and that Felix 
Tyrol would betray thee to Leopold of Austria — and. Sire, 
I crave pardon for having talked so familiarly with thee 
this evening;" and she knelt by his side. 

" Rise, maiden, rise, this shall not be : I would ques- 
tion thee — ^wilt thou answer me truly ?" and the monarch 
raised, and seated her by him. 

" By my faith in heaven, I will," she answered 
solemnly. 

" Then tell me, dost thou love yonder sleeper?" point- 
ing to Hubert. 

The maiden was sUent for some minutes, during which 
she covered her face with her fingers, and her heart beat 
tumultuously. " Sire,V she at length said, " I have pro- 
mised to answer — and I mtist; though if I could have 
thought — " and she stopped. 

** I know — I know all you would say — ^you would not 
have promised to answer. But, take courage, Pryscille^ 
you know I am only an old pilgrim." 
- Pryscille's dark eyes reflected his smile through their 
taper coverings, and she turned firom him and whispered. 
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f^I loved him as the pilgrim, and I fsoicied its veneration ; 
hut &om his close knowledge of England's King I know he 
is not what I helieved ; and, Sire, I do love him." 

" Better than Felix Tyrol?" asked the monarch, gaily. 

*^ Sire, you are thinking of my silly talk this evening." 

" No, no, not silly, Pryscille. Dost thou love my £uth- 
ful Huhert well enough to leave thy fathier, Felix, and 
Vienna, to follow him to that England he hath described 
to thee.? How knowest thou but he may have deceived 

thee in that description. If all those bright " 

. " Pardon me. Sire, I do not, cannot think they were 
stories^— oh, do not tell me so," 

"And if I were?" 

** Still," said Pryscille, firmly, uncovering her face, and 
fixing her eyes steadily on Eichard, " still I should love 
Hubert — ^yes, even though he had deceived me, and all 
those bright visions of sunny hills and green flowery banks 
should never be realised." 

"Ay — as I said," muttered the monarch aside; then, 
turning to Pryscille, he again asked—" Then thou wilt pro- 
mise me to escape from Felix, and proceed with us to 
England." 

**Ay, promise, Pryscille. I have not deceived thee," 
exclaimed Hubert, who had for some time stood closer to 
Pryscille than she imagined; for she was just planning 
how she might ask secrecy of him who had betrayed her 
into the confession of woman's hoarded secret, when the 
gruff voice of the listener made her confess to herself that 
such a request would be useless. Again covering her 
fece, while tears — ^perhaps not quite of sorrow — ^trickled 
through her fingers, she once more threw herself at the 
monarch's feet; and Hubert, following her example, con- 
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tinned — " Sire, thou art the best pleader. PrysciUe, wilt 
thou be my wife ?" 

Sobbingly she answered, " I will — I will— oh! my poor 
widowed father, I shall leave thee alone in the world ;" 
and. she franticly buried her burning face on Hubert's 
shoulder. A tear started to Bichard's eye i and when 
Hubert had pressed her soft cheek, he parted the thick 
shining ringlets from her brow, and as he kissed it, said— r 
" Then now I will tell thee tales of England — ^brightjer than 
Hubert's— of my own Berengaria ; how she will be to thee 
queen, friend, ay, even sister — ^love thee, because thou 
wilt be a stranger like herself." 

But at this moment there were conned sounds of 
horses' hoofs and tongues. Pryscille screamed — and Coerur 
de Lion had but just time to find that no trusty weapon, 
hung to the pilgrim's belt, before an inunense party of 
soldiers filled the hovel, headed by Pryscille's father and 
Pelix Tyrol. In the latter*s face the vacant stare had. 
given place to a sinister triumphant expression; for the 
importance of the business in which he had been employed 
had long since dispersed the effects of the liquor he 
had drank. 

** I see your purpose, dastardis — 'twould be worse than 
madness to attempt resistance — ^but why such nimibers— * 
could 'not a few have taken the unarmed Bichard? No I 
Why did not Leopold bring his own strong arm to help ? 
or perhaps the dastard thought it safest to keep in his 
qastle — ^but I am ready" — exclaimed the indignant monarchy 
as he threw off the pilgrim's habit, and stood erect in his 
regal pride. " Soldiers ! obey your dastardly hirers !" he 
continued, as the men fell respectfully back. 

"Take, too, the other holy father; 'twould be a pity: 
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they should part company when their pilgrimage is so 
nearly completed. Ah ! Pryscille here — ^what means this ? 
Speak, girl — explain," exclaimed the old man; but Pry- 
scille heeded him not; she threw herself on Hubert's 
bosom, while her father, in a paroxysm of rage, tore her 
from him. 

"Father, I have sworn to be his wife," she said, and 
fainted. 

It was in vain Hubert struggled with those who held him, 
to follow her as she was borne out by Felix ; the old man 
exclaiming — ^^ Away, away with her, lest my curse be on 
her — lo-morrow she shall be thy bride, Felix;" for he and 
his beloved master were alike bound on two sorry beasts, 
and, being surrounded by the men, were borne away. 
• Even the spirits of the hardy Eichard were depressed at 
this sudden reverse of all his hopes of a speedy arrival in 
England, where he knew his presence to be necessary : but 
his eye soon resumed its usual flashes of mirth, when the 
moon, bending her bright face from her fleecy veil of clouds, 
shone full on the despairing countenance of the hope-riven 
Bubert. 

After a loud laugh, the reckless monarch was silent for 
some minutes ; then, with an impatient shake of his head, 
he exclaimed — " I would give a hundred marks if mistress 
muse and I were on friendly terms to-night ; or that I were 
enabled to sketch thy woe-begone, face — ^thou would*st 
make the fortune of some poor painter, or wandering bard. 
What art pondering on — ^the probability of a few day's 
imprisonment, or the chance that Pryscille's dark eyes will 
not glance on thee again ? or, art thou sori'owing at the 
expectation of having my brother John for thy king, when 
the brave Leopold opens his gates for thee ? " 
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" Ay, Sire, talk not so— whfle thou art a prisoner, I am 
the same — ^but, Prjscille, will not this morning's dawn make 
her the wife of Tyrol." 

" Tush, man," whispered Richard, " I tell thee, if she 
love as I believe her to do, her woman's brain will find 
twenty expedients for avoiding that, ere morning mark her 
crimson track in yon dark east» Cheer up, man, or I 
verily believe, I shall catch thy vapoury disease. What 
would thy gallant companions say, if they saw their firm- 
eyed, impenetrable leader, after braving the scimitars of 
thousands of the Saracens, bestriding this gallant steed 
with a countenance as dismal as if he were being led to 
the scaffold, instead of merely having a safe conduct to 
Austria's duke, whence a short time will take him safely 
to England's shores ; and that with as fair a damsel as ever 
set foot on ihem." 

" Nay, Sire," rejoined Hubert, smiling in his turn at his 
sovereign's bright version of their melancholy circum- 
atances, " were that true, I should go to prison cheerfully;" 
but he gradually relapsed into his former abstraction, while 
Bichard alternately poetized on the splendour of the Dan- 
ube, as the truly female luminary bent her bright face over 
its glassy surface — sang extempore couplets on Hubert's 
luckless face— apostrophized his dearly loved Berengaria, 
and, not unfirequently, spent a few odd blessings on some 
of the titled heads of Germany and France. 
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CHAPTER n. 



t am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Bom out of your dominions. 

It was autumn: yet the rose still blushed m summer 
dews and summer's sun; for the weather was, for the 
stormy season, unusually brilliant. The velvet leaves still 
retained their varied emerald hues, excepting^ indeed, 
here and there the foot might rustle amongst a few of the 
fiJlen summer's pride, and the eye might rest on the rich 
golden fields, so beautifUly dotted with their blue and 
scarlet flowers'-'^lse might the gazer have fsoicied summer 
still to reign in all her unclouded brilliancy* 

*^ Open the casement : I feel a sad sinking of my spirits ; 
which, methinks, that balmy breeze might dissipate. 'Tis 
sultry as July." 

Thus spoke Queen Eleanor, to her ladies, as she reclined 
on the rich couch of the banquetting hall of the regal palace, 
in which the sun spread his floods of light, in many a bright 
wavering stream, and shed his halo of glory on the richly** 
embroidered tapestry, with which the room was hung, and 
by the aid of which, the large hall defied the sly draughts 
of rooms of modem days. 

Accordingly the casement was thrown open ; and with 
the refreshing vapour, came the soft soul-stirring strains of 
a harp, accompanied by merry voices from the court below. 
" See," again spoke the Queen, " whence is that sweet min* 
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strelsy ?" and when her attendant looked from the window, 
and answered that " it was a poor French minstrel," she 
continued — " Go, then, and hid him to our presence," 

But a few minutes elapsed between the giving this order, 
and its execution. The harper entered, while the servants 
(from whom the voices had proceeded) ranged themselves 
in the outer ha;ll. It would seem as though it were the 
first time he had entered the presence of royalty ; for he 
trembled, and his head drooped on his harp when he pro- 
ceeded to bend the knee to England's Queen. . ** Rise, old 
man, rise," she said kindly, as she saw his trepidation; 
then, motioning her attendants to bring a seat, resumed — 
" Compose thyself — thy age requires rest, and when thou 
hast taken it, let me hear the sweet tones of thy harp. It 
reminds me of our brave son. Whence comest thou, old 
man?" 

" Last from France, so please your Majesty," replied in 
trembling silver tones the minstrel. 

" Didst thou hear news of the crusade when there?" 

*' Gracious lady, I am but an humble minstrel; of courts 
I know nothing — and this is an honour I had not hoped to 
have — but surely *tis known to the hardy monarch's subjects, 
that Germany's Emperor holds him prisoner." 

" Prisoner ! old man," repeated Eleanor, and she started 
to her feet — "Germany's Emperor imprison England's 
King ! i'sooth, minstrel, this is news we had not expected. 
Bid our son John to the council chamber, I will to him 
shortly* Ladies, you are dismissed ! " she exclaimed in a 
conunanding tone. Then turning to the harper — *' What 
proof canst thou give us, that what thou hast said is 
true?" 

The minstrel bent his head, till his long white beard 
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swept o'er his trembling knees, and whispered — * • I will 
speak when the ladies have left.*' 

The ladies immediately left the hall, and the door being 
closed, the Queen-mother said — "What means this mys- 
tery?" 

** Gracious sovereign,*' — and the minstrel sank on his 
knees at her feet — *' I am not what I seem. I had not 
thought to disclose this when I entered thy gracious pre- 
sence ; but thy question could not be truly answered with- 
out a discovery — I am of thy own sex ;" and as the kneel- 
ing figure quickly threw off the minstreFs hat, habit, and 
beard, a blushing girl sobbed at Eleanor's feet. 

** Rise, maiden," she said, sternly ; " explain ; why this 
mystery ? *"* 

** My country is Germany — ^my name Pryscille," for it 
was her. " Spring had not marked her footsteps in the 
green fields of Vienna, when this country's monarch reached 
our shores in disguise, and recognised in a pilgrim, who 
had sojourned at our poor hostel, his follower Hubert," 
Here she turned from Eleanor, and when she again looked 
towards her, there was the last gleam of a bright flush on 
each cheek; and a tear glistened in her eye, when she 
proceeded to tell that her betrothed husband, and her father, 
had betrayed Richard, 

" But, maiden, thy reason for thus deserting thy father, 
lover, and country ?" said Eleanor, fixing a keen glance 
on her, Pryscille, bent her eyes on the ground, and 
answered not. " Nay, then, I must answer for thee — thou 
lovedst our son's follower ; by the Holy Virgin thou needst 
not blush — ^he is one of our bravest followers of the Holy 
Cross." Eleanor held her hand towards her, which Pryscille 
respectfully kissed, and continued, as she cast a kindly 

e2 
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smile on her — " Rise, Pryscille : thou art wielcome to 
England ; the habit thou hadst assumed is full of danger 
to one like thee. Would'st thou like to 'tend me with the 
ladies thou sawest here but now ? Thy harp will cheer 
our palace in the absence of our mirth&l son." 

Baising her beaming face to the Queen, with grateM joy 
she answered—" And will you then take me into your 
court — ^the daughter of your son's betrayer — and one who 
has deserted and betrayed her father ? Blessings on thee, 
lady!" 

" Good sooth, the girl hath a winning way," said Eleanor, 
aside ; then aloud—" You belong, then, to our court." 

" 'Tis more than I deserve, lady — ^yet, pardon me, I 
would ask one question," 

" Speak." 

" Will my widowed, deserted parent be pardoned ?" 

"A noble girl, too," murmured the Queen: "Thou 
wouldst be a pattern to some of our English maidens. Dost 
thou plead for a father who would have sacrificed thee to 
one so base as this Tyrol, of whom thou hast spoken ?" 

" Gracious Queen, he was my father ; ay, and an indul* 
gent one, too, till I refiised to look favourably on the lover 
he had chosen for me. Oh ! lady, I fear me, I have 
offended Heaven by leaving him, for in every prayer I have 
offered to it, there is a voice — a secret whisper tells me— 
and I sometimes fancy it comes from my angel mother— 
* Pryscille, thy father's curse will be on thee ;' for, lady, he 
did curse me, when the ruffians tore away thy royal son 
and Hubert, and I reftised to consent to marry Tyrol in the 
morning — ^then — ^yes, then, he lifted up his hands towards 
heaven, and cursed me. Oh, still it rings in all its depth of 
wildness in my ears — and I know not how I fled from his 
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presence, snatched up the harp my sainted parent left me, 
and gained a neighbouring village ere day dawned." 

" I will not blame thee maiden. When didst thou assume 
thy minstrel's dress ?" 

" The day after I left my home, with the few marks I 
could call my own, I purchased the disguise in which I 
entered thy gracious presence." 

" 'Tis well ; and now to business. 'Tis from Coeur de 
Lion thou must seek thy other's pardon ; and 'tis to take 
measures for his release I now leave thee ; and then, I 
would warn Henry to beware ! " and summoning her ladies, 
she left the hall. 

Pryscille looked around her, as one in a dream. '' Could 
it be true she was indeed in England's courtly train — should 
she not be there to plead for her father when the Coeur de 
Lion was freed?" and she turned to ascertain if she were 
indeed alone, then whispered — " and Hubert — ^will he not 
return here ?"and she knelt in the joyousness of that momen- 
tary thought, and returned thanks where alone they are due. 

The events which followed the announcement of Richard's 
imprisonment in England, are well known : — the numerous, 
but refused, solicitations for the Pope Celestine's interfer- 
ence ; the unbrotherly conduct of John, who, on the first 
communication of Richard's incarceration, embarked for 
France, where he readily acceded to every proposal which 
Philip suggested, hostile to his brother, and likely to fix 
the crown on his own head ; the numerous mortifications 
which the unbroken spirit of the monarch endured — ^the 
delivery of his person from Leopold of Austria to Henry, 
Emperor of Germany, for a weighty pecuniary considera- 
tion — the manly eloquence of Richard in his defence; when 
the three meanest princes, England, France, and Germany 
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ever produced, brought such unfounded charges against 
him — and the subsequent fixing of his ransom at one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marks (or three hundred thousand 
pounds of our money,) when the confederation found it 
impossible to retain him prisoner for any great length of 
time ; for the German nobles had, to their honour, exclaimed 
loudly against the Emperor's conduct, and the Pope, at 
length, had threatened him with excommunication. 

The historical reader will also remember the dispatching 
of Hubert Walter, Bishop of Salisbury, to Germany, where 
he saw Bichard, and learnt the manner in which the ransom 
was to be paid ; and, on his return, the levying the taxes to 
raise the immense ransom. The zeal of his subjects, how- 
ever, outstripped this tardy means, and soon money poured 
in from all parts: the tenth of tithes from the parochial 
clergy; the fourth of the incomes of bishops, abbots, and 
nobility; the generosity of the Cisterians, and the thirty 
thousand marks raised by the melting of the plate of all the 
cathedrals and monasteries, amounted to a vast sum. 

Meanwhile, Pryscille grew in the Queen^s favour, as did 
she also with the whole court, male and female ; and more 
than one or two of the former would have made her monied 
proposals, had it not been well known that she was under 
Eleanor's protection. Her joy may be imagined, when she 
saw each subject thus cheerfully contributing his mite to 
the release of their king— ^though we will not pledge our- 
selves that her thoughts were alone on him. 

At length the requisite sum was collected, and Eleanor, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of Home and Pryscille, in 
her minstrel's dress, embarked for Germany, to which place 
the reader will please to accompany them. 

* . * * # - « * , * ' 
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February, in 1194, had commenced, and Richard had 
beeBP a prisoner almost a year; yet, as he sat in his dun- 
geon, attended by the unhappy Hubert, he seemed not to 
have lost any of his usual flow of spirits ; for as a slight 
figure glided fi-om the room, and the door was bolted on 
her, he exclaimed — " Farewell ! ma ch^re arme^ Hubert, 
what sayest thou, man ? Does she not sing well ?" then, 
as Hubert answered in a low voice, he continued— 
" Berengaria ! why that is true : but then she is many a 
league hence ; and, were she here, I would ask your holi- 
ness, where is the sin of listening to a voluntary song from 
beautiful lips ? By the Lady of Loretto, Hubert, I would 
advise thee turn monk at once ; I promise thee, thou 
wouldst soon stand fair for the papal chair. Now listen, 
man!" and he walked gaily and gracefully to the harp, 
which, as it seemed, their fair visitor owned, and pro- 
ceeded to sing, what was probably the impulse of the 
moment, but he had scarcely run his fingers quickly over 
its strings, when an imbolting, and then a slight tap, an- 
nounced a visitor. Bichard's smile told he knew the tap ; 
and when Hubert rose to receive the intruder, the same 
fair girl, who had left them but so short a time, entered. 

*'Ah!'' exclaimed Bichard, gallantly, " thiis is unex- 
pected happiness — ^but, tearful? How is this?" and he 
seated her on one of the two chairs his room boasted. 

" The Queen— Eleanor of England is arrived with your 
ransom — and in a few days — forgive me— I shall repent 
that you are freed." 

" Ay, is this true ? shaU I so soon be free — ^to hear the 
welcome cheers of my subjects — to once again make my 
name ring in the Holy Land^-and, to embrace my Beren- 
garia?" but he quickly recalled this word, as the [pale 
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cheek of hia companion caught his eye, and brought his 
wandering thoughts to Germany again. '^ But/' he tson- 
tinned, taking her hand, '' my fair songstress, and I may 
add my liberatress, since it was from your kindly interpo- 
sition, that my sullen gaoler released me from my shackles, 
surely you will with me to England — ^bright eyes will wel- 
come you, and we have at least as merry and handsome a 
court as Germany's Emperor." 

" No, Sire, no — ^you have mistaken me — ^but, now I 
remember, my conduct has deserved it — farewell ! " and 
she rose with dignity — ** thou knowest not whom I am, 
and, perhaps, 'twould be as well thou shouldst not ; yet I 
will tell thee ; Coeur de Lion, I am Henry's daughter ! Forget 
me — and, yet, do not," and the wild girl hurriedly tmclasped 
one of her bracelets, and laying it on Bichard's outstretched 
arm, rather flew than walked from the room. 

Bichaxd stood for some minutes motionless, so greatly 
was he astonished at this disclosure. 'Twas just what he 
loved; and he forgot infidels. Holy Land, Berengaria— 
every thing, in the present excited state of his feelings. 

'' Hubert," he said, turning to that as greatly astonished 
hearer, " what thinkest thou of this ? I would that Henry 
knew it, 'twould humble his haughty speech; dost not 
think so?" 

"And the lady. Sire?" 

" Ay, true, I forgot her. I would not that she should suf- 
fer for loving me— thou art a very champion of all love-lorn 
damsels, Hubert ? but cheer thee, now ; in a few dayff we 
will to Vienna, and learn how Mistress Tyrol fares : " and 
the gay monarch indulged in a hearty laugh, when Hubert 
rose, and paced the prison, groaning in the bitter thought* 
his master's unfeeling jest had excited. 
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*• Well, well, man, console thyself; I warrant me, ere 
this, the dark-eyed Pryscille has managed to avoid a disa- 
greeahle match," 

"Tis useless, Sire, I cannot believe this, though I 
acknowledge your kindness. But when we are free" — «nd 
bis eye brightened — " 1 will with thee to — I will again make 
the Saracens tremble as I fight by thy side, and there, may- 
hap, I too may find a resting place, where I have laid many 
a one, " his voice faltered, and a tear glistened in Richard's 
eye, when he turned hastily from him, and exclaimed— 
" Tush, tush ! " But other visitors now arrived— oflicers of 
state attending Queen Eleanor, who, as Henry's fair daugh- 
ter had announced, had arrived that afternoon. 

The meeting was affectionate ; and Eleanor with joy 
announced, that the third day from that was fixed for the 
payment of the ransom. 

It will be needless to describe Richard's impatience and 
Hubert's anxiety during the two intervening days ; suffice 
it, the 4th of February came, and the whole court gave 
evident signs of rejoicing. Music resounded on all sides, and 
several of the German nobles accompanied the state officers 
to release Richard and his follower, and proceeded with them 
to Henry's presence. The monarchs met, with apparent 
cordiality ; yet, as Richard left Henry, haughtily drew up 
his person, and it is probable, even the ransom, immense 
as it was, would not have freed him, had Henry's ears caught 
the epithets Richard so liberally bestowed on him. 

The German princes vied Mdth each other in their efforts 
to entertain the freed monarch, who, seeing Hubert's impa- 
tience to proceed to Vienna, declined the numerous invita- 
tions to fites, &c., and, turning to him, said kindly — 

"We will to our Queen-mother, Hubert — and then, man, 

p 
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td Vienna ; " and, leaving him; he proceeded to the apart- 
ment allotted to Eleanor. 

Hubert thought the time long ere Hichard returned; 
and was rather surprised to see him enter laughing and 
singing, for he imagined his spirits would have been rather 
depressed by ah uninterrupted interview with his mother, 
naturally thinking their conversation would turn on the 
affairs of the kingdom. 

** I cannot with thee to Vienna directly, for in an hour 
thou must attend me to thy Queen's presence," said 
Richard, familiarly slapping his vassal's shoulder, and 
hastily leaving the room, as Hubert cast a reproachfhl look 
on him ; for he conjectured that some suddrn adventure 
had called the volatile monarch's attention from Pryscille ; 
and he sighed as Eichard closed the door, and hummed a 
lively French air, till he was out of hearing. 

The hour had scarcely elapsed, when he was summoned 
to the Queen. He entered the apartment. — There sat 
Richard and Eleanor; by a temporarily. erected altar stood 
a priest ; and, in a dark part of the room, was an aged man. 
With surprise he contemplated this scene — " who was 
going to be married thus suddenly ? — Richard was already 
married — ^and a strange idea floated in his brain that the 
Queen-mother was — ^but no, it would be madness to con- 
jecture such a thing ; she was already old, and besides, it 
did not appear as though a Queen were going to wed." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Richard; then exclaimed — 
** Hubert, one of our royal mother's court hath fallen in 
love with thee, and desires nothing more than to honour 
thee with her fair hand. Say, now, wilt thou not forget 
the humble Pryscille, for this splendid offer?" and he 
arose from his chair, and proceeding to the aged man 
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supported his trembling steps to the altar, and placed him 
in the foil glare of the light. Hubert cast a vacant look at 
the figure ; but, as it raised its head and eyes to his face, 
he rushed joyfully towards his own Pryscille, who had 
willingly participated in Hichard's plan for procuring the 
interview, and this it was that had made Eichard so 
mirthfol when he returned from Eleanor to Hubert ; for, 
from the former, he had learned every thing relating 
to Pryscille. 

The minstrel's dress was once more thrown aside, and 
she stood before the altar with Hubert. " Still there is 
one we must introduce," said Hichard; and Pryscille 
rushed from the altar to the opening door, for her father 
stood there. 

'' Do you pardon him?" said she, and she dragged her 
parent before Richard. 

"For thy sake, Pryscille, and my faithful Hubert's; 
providing thy father revokes his curse, by blessing thee at 
yonder altar as that follower's wife," said the monarch; 
and he smiled as Pryscille looked anxiously into her 
father's face. It was stern for a few moments ; then, as he 
saw the large tearful eyes fixed upon him, he suddenly 
knelt at Richard's feet, then arose, and, leading Pryscille 
to the altar, he bent and kissed her, exclaiming, " Bless 
thee, bless thee, my child ; yet I know not where I shall 
go from the Emperor's displeasure." 

** To England with us, an' thou wilt," said Richard. 

In tears and silence the old man blessed the generous 
monarch ; and the group (Richard, and Eleanor included) 
closed around the altar, and when they left Germany, 
Pryscille was Hubert's bride. 

Many of the German nobles accompanied Richard to 
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England ; and joyfiilly did the suite proceed to Antwerp 
to embark at the Scheldt, where Richard's ships were 
awaiting him. They had travelled some hours, and the 
sun was gone to shed his glorious beams on other lands, 
when they became aware that the gallopping horseman 
they had long heard, and could now see, was in pursuit 
of them. 

**Halt!" exclaimed Richard. "We need not fear one 
man — ^and I should hope his errand is one of peace ; but 
we will see." 

By. this time the rider had reached them, and as he 
quickly delivered a packet into Richard's hands, and mur- 
mured " God speed you," he spurred his horse, and dis- 
appeared. 

Every face was now inquiringly bent on Richard, as he 
opened the packet. He bit his lip, and his eye flashed as 
he read it ; then exclaimed — " On, on to the Scheldt, as 
quickly as your steeds will take you ; or the wealth of 
England will not ransom our person— once in England's 
ships, we will laugh at Henry's disappointed purse, and 
Philip's chap-fallen dignity. By the Pope, we will stir such 
a mob 'bout Philip's ears, as he shall be glad to escape 
from." 

The last ship was under way, when Richard laughed 
heartily as he stood on the deck of his vessel, for he saw 
many horsemen riding furiously into Antwerp ; then, point- 
ing them out to those around him, said, " You see, we are 
just in time. Henry had expected to receive a second 
hundred and fifty marks when those horsemen took me back 
to the dimgeon I have but so lately left ; and I hope by 
thus escaping them, there is another object effected ;" and 
Richard turned from his hearers : " I mean-— I hope Ger- 
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mans, I have saved your Princess from a husband she 
hated." 

He then descended to the state cabin, and summoning 
Hubert, told him that the packet was from his fair visitor 
in the dungeon, telling him that Philip had offered the same 
sum as his ransom, and to marry her, if her father would 
consent to keep Eichard prisoner one year longer. " I had 
imagined that woman's love, in cases like that in my dun- 
geon, Hubert, had been mere momentary passion ; but 
this has proved otherwise. Take this bracelet," holding 
towards him that which the Princess had given him — ** give 
it to thy bride, as thy king's bridal gift, and when she sees 
it, bid her to remember the 4th of February in Germany. 
I may not keep it." 
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The sun had reached its meridian, when the clash of 
swords and coated mail ceatsed to vibrate ; and the intense 
interest excited in the preceding combat (between a knight, 
whose bravery in various encounters had received many a 
prize, and had been rewarded by many a clap from the fair- 
est hands, and a stranger) was turned on the elegant, though 
muscular figure of the unknown victor. 

The almost breathless pause in the surrounding galleries, 
and the sudden turning of the brightest eyes, and sweetest 
smiles on him, and not imfrequently a richly embroidered 
scarf, or kerchief, dropped as he passed, and which he uni^ 
versally returned with a graceful bow to the fair but disap- 
pointed bestowers, who expected he would gratefully entwine 
them on his arm, and appear at the banquet with them, 
seemed to confuse him ; for he tottered rather than walked 
to the feet of the lovely bestower of the wreath — the youth- 
fiil Mary Tudor ! He knelt gracefully, but his visor was 
still down. 

" Sir Knight, the visor must be raised. We must see the 
brave champion of our lovely consort," said the infirm Lewis 
the Twelfth, as Mary held the prize over his head. 
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Each eye was now rivetted — ^the visor was raised— a 
general buzz of admiration ran through the court — the 
wreath fell on his brows, and Mary fainted. All was now 
consternation and wondering : the Queen was borne from 
the tent, and Lewis, imputing her sudden illness to the 
intense heat, stopped to inquire after the health of the van- 
quished knights, and then turned to bid the victor to the 
banquet. But he was gone ; and the surrounding officers 
were in vain questioned respecting his sudden disappearance. 
A cloud passed over the brow of Lewis, and, leaning on his 
gentleman, to support his aged steps, he proceeded to 
Mary*s work-room, where he fo\md her seated at a piece of 
tapestry. But her thoughts were evidently wandering ; for 
her fingers rested on it, and it was some minutes ere she 
perceived Lewis, from whose brow the cloud passed, and 
was succeeded by the kindliest smile, as he kissed the pale, 
marble brow of the Queen, and inquired if she were reco- 
vered. 

•* Better— far better, now," she said hurriedly, and turn- 
ing her face from his view. 

'* And now, Mary," said Lewis, as she discharged her 
attendants at his bidding, " now, Mary, answer me truly, 
knew you your champion ? But I will not pain you by ask- 
ing a reply ; that glowing cheek, but now so pale, has 
answered fully. Oh, Mary ! hadst thou confided in me, 
thy wishes, all had been well. I indeed ought to have 
known that beauty and rank like thine, must have drawn 
around thee many admirers, amongst whom thy young 
heart had selected its own to reign in, and to live for — ^but 
I did not—" 

" Forbear, forbear, Lewis, my husband, my king ! Each 
of ypur words is a dagger. I will not attempt to deceive 
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you. I own that my champion of to-day, and myself— yes ! 
we plighted our mutual vows, forgetting, in the levelling 
name of love, that my fate was not at my own disposal : 
and where, amongst the Princes and Kings of Europe, 
could I have chosen so well as here ? Believe me, I am 
happy, very happy, and I ask pardon for my weakness." 

** Pardon, Mary ! 'tis I should ask that. Would I could 
make thee happy by the sacrifice of my few remaining 
years," said Lewis, as a large tear dropped from his eye, 
and trickled down the snowy neck of Mary, who was also 
weeping, even to sobbing. "And happy thou art not, 
Mary ; so belie not thy heart — ^think what must be my 
feelings ; for I love thee as my heart's blood, ay, and pity 
thee, even though I know thy heart, and — no, I will not 
say thy thoughts, for thou art too pure for that — are with 
another. Fare thee well, Mary, till we again meet at the 
banquet, when I hope to see thee more cheerful," he said ; 
and, pressing her to his bosom, as a father would a cherished 
child, he left the room. 

Mary was now alone, and throwing herself on her knees, 
she burst into a passionate flood of tears, then, more com- 
posedly, buried her face in her hands, and bared her heart 
to her Maker, and to her own scrutiny. 

" Oh ! how have I deceived myself," she exclaimed, as 
she rose from her mental prayer. " I had flattered my 
heart — I did think I had triumphed over that weakness. 
But I have not, else why this emotion on unexpectedly see- 
ing him ? Was it the sudden shock ? Oh, no ! oh, no ! I 
feel — 'tis useless to imagine otherwise — I know that Suffolk 
alone has my heart, and 'tis only gratitude I feel towards 
Lewis ; and my conscience whispers, * Is it thus a husband 
should be regarded?' and I can but answer, No. Oh! 
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Suffolk! Suffolk! why did you come here?" When she 
uttered these words, she was pacing the long corridor which 
skirted her apartment. 

" Why came I hither, Mary ! " said the soft tones of a 
voice she well knew. " Why came I hither — can not your 
own heart tell you, Mary ?'* 

" Suffolk ! Suffolk ! I meant, why came you to France ? 
I little thought you would pain yourself and me by attempt- 
ing an interview. And, now I think of it, which of my 
attendants am I to consider as abetting such an attempt?'' 

** Ask me not how I came here, Mary ; but rather, now I 
am here, spend the precious minutes in talking of the clear, 
deep blue heavens, and spangling stars, that shed their pale 
bright light over us the night we plighted our mutual vows 
—of the moment both you and I forgot you were England's 
Princess." 

" And now, Suffolk," interrupted Mary, " we both forget 
that I am the Queen of France." 

" Oh, no ! no ! Mary, I cannot forget that — ^how can I ?" 

*'Then call me not Mary," she replied, in a tremulous 
voice ; " for I then forget myself. You must be gone, and 
remember Mary Tudor but as the wife of another." 

" Mary, I can never forget you ; acknowledge the same 
on your part, and I will leave you." 

" Would it not be kinder, and more honourable, to bid 
me forget you, Suffolk ? asked Mary, rather reproach- 
Mly. 

" It would, it would, Mary ; but, surely, ' forget ' is a 
bitter word. Forget ! no ! no ! Mary, I cannot say that : 
so, fare thee well, dearest. I go, lest thy pure name 
should be sullied by remarks on this visit." 

•* And fare thee well, dearest Suffolk, for the last time. 
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But, first tell me how long will your stay in France be ?" 

'' As long as tilt or tournament proclaims the beauty of 
Mary Tudor ; for I would not that any arm but this should 
bear the prize of that." 

" Ah, braggart ! Then you think no other can bear the 
prize while you are here ?" said Mary, a sweet smile play- 
ing on her mouth, aud in her eyes, and which appeared 
more natural to her than tears. 

"No, not a braggart, Mary ; for I know well, that what 
strengthens my arm in the cause, does not nerve their?," 
answered Suffolk. 

" But even now, Suffolk, we were bidding farewell — ^you 
must be gone. Fare thee well ! fare thee well !" 

'* And, farewell, Mary ! dearest, fare thee well ! We 
meet not again, Mary, except for our mutual happiness ^ 
said Suffolk, hastily snatching one kiss from her hand ; and^ 
his bosom heaving — ^his voice choking with emotion — he 
left her. 

" Another hand than mine will dispense the prizes to- 
morrow," she exclaimed, as he closed the door ; then, 
summoning Anna BuUein, and her chief tire women, pro- 
ceeded to her toilette with an aching heart. Though a 
smile quivered on her lip, and deceived her husband, and 
her attendants, a closer observer s might have traced a 
deeper feeling in the half, breathed sigh, the fixed, the 
scarcely conscious look of Mary. 

When she appeared at the banquet, Lewis welcomed her 
with a smile. She was frequently pained by " wonders" 
who the stranger might be, remarks on his bravery, and 
praises of his manly beauty. At these moments the colour 
fled from her cheek and a tear would stand on her long 
silken lashes — for it is not blushes alone that mark emotion. 
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No ; a blush may rise at the mention of a name which does 
not touch the heart, but woman can still these speaking 
signs when she truly loves, though her heart be bursting ; 
and then, in the deep night, or in solitude, how sad the 
conflict ! 

Days sped their way but slowly to Mary. She learned 
that Suffolk had quitted France, and that many a heart had 
left its native soil, and accompanied him to merry England. 

Lewis's health was gradually declining, and Mary watched 
over him with fond solicitude ; and though she sometimes 
drew a comparison between h&r present occupation, and 
what she would have been if Suffolk's bride, she was far 
happier than she had been some time previous. 

" Mary," said Lewis, often ; " Mary, I shall in a very 
short time lie with my fathers — ^but why is this ? " as he felt 
her tears trickling down his hand, as she would press it to 
her lips, and to her heart, which was too full to speak ; nor 
- indeed could she have told why she wept. Then he would 
continue-T-" Mary, you are burying in a sick chamber the 
bright morning of your youth, and do you weep when my 
death will free you from such a sacrifice ? Mary, you 
have set a pattern for high and for low, and may God in his 
infinite mercy reward you. I should weep, too, dearest, 
but I feel conscious you yet will shine the brightest in hap- 
piness and beauty at your own splendid court." 

So spake Lewis one morning, as Mary stood beside him.- 
She held his hand, her coral lips were pressed on it, and 
her eyes were raised to heaven, but she spoke not. A dead 
silence reigned in the room, for the officers and her attend- 
ants vainly strove to hold the tear ; and they appeared fixed 
in their respective places, such was the deep interest of 
the scene. It appeared as the eternal farewell between an 
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aged father and a beloved daughter ; and Mary's tears were 
true : not one thought of Suffolk crossed her mind at that 
moment — she felt she was parting from a husband, and she 
would at that moment have given worlds to save his life. 
She clasped his hand tighter, for she felt it relax from its 
pressure — she fixed her eyes on him, his lips moved — all 
was over — and she was borne to her chamber in a state of 
insensibility : while all, from the palace to the cottage, 
lamented the death of " The Father of his coimtry." 

The frmeral was past, as was the coronation of Francis. 
In the gaiety of the latter, Mary had not taken any part, 
and only a very few had spoken with her since the death 
of Lewis ; nor could her mind find aught on which it 
might repose. Whole hours passed without her attendants 
hearing her voice. Every stratagem was tried, but ima- 
vailingly, to withdraw her from her solitude. 

She had been sitting as usual one evening, her eyes 
resting on the glorious retiring sun as he glided towards 
the west, gilding every object on which he looked, and 
reflecting his broad halo in the glittering lake. But Mary, 
though her eyes were bent towards it, saw it not, beautiful 
as it was. 

" He is no doubt better employed than in thinking of me," 
she murmured ; " winning the smiles of some fair, favoured 
one. >Yet methinks one line he might have sent in the 
packets of condolence from England. Lewis, would I 
had died with thee ! my heart had a resting-place when 
thou wast alive ; but now I seem an isolated being." 

" Say not so, Mary," said a voice. — It was Suffolk's ! A 
joyfiil smile, and ablush, spread their brightening influence 
over her face — ^the half formed tear died in its embryo. 

** Isolated, Mary !" he continued ; " what were you con- 
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juring to your mind ? Did I not say truly, that when we 
met it should be in happiness ?" 

** I know not yet what is your errand, then how can I 
answer?" asked Mary, with a speaking glance of tender- 
ness. • 

" In the first place, Mary, I am deputed by your brother 
to be your escort to our own white cliffs, and, in the next 

" he stooped, and whispered in her ear with a saucy 

smile, to which she returned a momentary gaze, and a deep- 
dyed blush. 

"And when am I to hold myself in readiness for our 
departure, Sir Knight?" 

'* As soon as wind will answer my wishes, sweet Queen, 
for I will call you so now there is no pain attending the 
name. You would not be caDed by any other when last 
we met, but now * tis otherwise ; and I will not please you 
by calling you Mary." 

** Please me, thou saucy one — ^nay, I am thy Queen, and 
'tis but my right to be called so," she replied. 

" Ay, Queen Dowager, too ! But, jesting apart, dearest, 
if wind serves to-morrow, are you ready ?" 

" Yes !" answered Mary ; and Suffolk, raising her hand 
respectfully to his lips, bowed, and retired. 

Now, how different was Mary's countenance from what, 
but a few minutes before, it had shewn ! the sun was bathed 
in deeper glory, and Mary looked forth, with a full heai-t, 
enjoying all its beauty, its splendour, and its magnificence. 

" How a few fleeting moments can change our destiny, 
and our temper !" she exclaimed. *' In a few days I shall 
again see dear England," and a blush kindled its brightness 
on her face in solitude, for her heart whispered — " and with* 
dear Suffolk !" Then, how much dearer did England seem. 
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AAd his presence had changed a blank (to her) into the 
most glorious of scenes — such is woman*s heart ! 

Two days after this they sailed for the wished-for haven. 

The wonderers in France were ftdly satisfied as to the 
^' how and when/' when they saw Mary's sweet smiles, and 
Suffolk's manly tenderness ; and many a heart envied her, 
as he trod the deck of the vessel with her, and many an 
eye lost its wonted lustre when it was known in France 
that Mary was the bride of Suffolk. 



LARRY BRANNIGAN; 
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THE FAIRY'S FIDDLER. 



* Each one tripping on his toe 
Will be here."— 2%€ Ten^st. 



"Is it yondher field ye*d be after maning, my lady ? 
Ye're sartinly right whin ye say the praties or the com we 
might grow on id 'ud keep ourselves an' the childher from 
starvin' — that is^ if any blessed thing could we get to grow 
on id. But I'd be sorry Pat should risk the thryin' to put 
spade on that 'arth any how. But may be ye nivir heard 
the raison why that field runs wild and untouched, whilst 
many a poor lad 'ud be glad to cultivate it, but that the good 
people have takhen it intirely for their- own. Well, I'll tell 
ye then, ma'am. There was once in these parts, a broad, 
short, merry-faced lad, by name Larry Brannigan, who, by 
raison he come of genteels, (a thirteener of whose money 
he nivir set his eyes on,) 'ud live on the bit gain he could 
get by 'tending the christhenin's and weddin's roun' the 
counthry, as a fiddler. He was ever the welcome visither, 
forif praties wur scarce, or bacon dear, (and the Blessed 
Virgin have care on us; bud 'tis too often the case, my lady,) 
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well, whatever ill was in the cahin, Larry was the lad to 
make 'em forget it althegither. He'd pass the joke, and 
aften's the time he has even brought the whisky himself to 
the fore, — ^for whin he was lavin' some kindly cabin, on a 
could night, may be the purty bride 'ud bring him*a bottle 
of somethin', and tell him, ' It ud keep the frost out on his 
road home ; ' and thin, if Larry could bethink him iv a 
wake, or any sorrowin', where they might be short of the 
whisky, to that place he'd be shure to turn his steps. So 
you see he'd the charitable soul, my lady ; an' the praste 
ses as that, 'ud go nigh to savin' us firom harm. 

" But poor Larry had a besetting sin, and that was a love 
of the whisky jist a taste too much. Ye wud be shure nivir 
to see him at a sorrowin' widout the crathur somehow, and 
ofbhen he'd take the sup too many, an' thin Larry was 
givin' to boastin' how he'd bin come of genteels, and how 
his skhill in the playin' come of the larnin' he'd got. 

** Well, every one, they say, has somethin' or other to be 
wishin' for in this world, and poor Larry wished for nothin' 
more nor less than the purty colleen May Dooney. Arrah, 
an' no wondher, for she was as bright as the month she was 
named afther, and as sweet. Such beautiful brown hair, 
such beamin' hazel eyes, and such scarlet lips, as made the 
heart of many another besidhes Larry*s leap like a fish in 
its own iliment ; and Larry, though he tould the tale, and 
laughed and jokhed till it did every body good as heard him, 
had the sorrow at his heart, as any one might tell as looked 
at him whin others were jokin'. Faith, and 'twas thin ye 
might see Larry was not what he seemed, happy and joyful, 
but had the throuble and the care like all the rist iv us. Do 
ye ask what throuble could Larry have ? It was that same 
May Dooney as made his happiness too. 'Tis quare, ma'am, 
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that thim two things ginirally goes thegither, but so it is. 
What we hope for as our greatest happiness aflen turns out 
our gratest misery. But I'll not be talkin' to ye of what 
ye'll know, but jist till ye that May Dooney did'nt love him 
at all, at all. She'd givin her heart to a boy as she-thought 
more fittin' her station, for she had got many a thirteener 
put by in an old brogue in the chimney comer. Well, 
wherivir May Dooney was seen, there was shure to be poor 
Larry Brannigan ; bud, as I said afore, ye might 'nt have 
guessed he was miserable, for he played so merrily (moi'e 
especially whin May was footin' it,) as if he'd been mad, 
but sorra a bit too fast for her, for she was the queen of 
dancin' as well as beauty ; an' whin she'd lave the flure, 
Larry 'ud put down his fiddle, and take a long draught of 
whisky. 

" Well, at last, as most such things do, May's coortin' 
came to the weddin', and the askhin' wint roun' and roim' 
to the merry makin'. Amongst the rist, of coorse poof 
Larry was not last to be thought of, and he was called to it. 
Some have Said as 'twas cruel in May to ask him, bud others 
said as she nivir tho't the love iv her lay deep in Larry's 
heart, and it seems likely sich a light-hearted colleen, who 
wud'nt look beyond his giniral appearance, might not think 
iv such a thing ; an' evin if she had'nt asked him, it is said 
as he was herd to say he'd go to the dancin' that night if the 
* good people' should kivir his path from one cabin to the 
other.' Others say, that he vowed afther that night * he 
would nivir play agin not even for the queen of the fairies 
herself.' No doubt, if he did say either iv these things, it 
wud grately o£fend the * good people,' who do not like to be 
made light of, for all the love an' beauties in the world. 

^* Well, to the weddin' he wint, an' those that heard him 
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has heard the schreechin' iv his fiddle not so long since, 
ad they returned from weddin' or wake, and I myself have 
seen bright sparks come from the groun' on a dark night. 
Most likely 'twas the light feet of the queen herself whirlin' 
and caperin' to the tunes played up by Larry Brannigan*. 
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" Why do you associate with such a one ? 
He is an independent man. ** 



The grand point at which the greater portion of busy 
creatures surrounding us is aiming, is independence : and 
if we might look into the depths of their hearts, we should 
find the most deeply cherished hope to be independence of 
its fellow-worm. It would seem that there is but one por- 
tion of a man's life in which the wish to lord it over others 
is not the predominant passion, and even into that it ever 
and anon intrudes. The period meant is, that early com- 
mimion with the vanities of this life when the heart first 
begins to pant for fellowship, and the eye is cast abroad to 
seek that which may conform to its own cherished ideas of 
perfection and beauty. Yet, as has been before mentioned, 
it would seem that the ruling passion is so strong in some 
breasts that even into that period of confidence and bliss it 
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must perforce introduce its care-worn visage, often mar- 
ring, blighting, and trampling down the spring-tide flow- 
erets, hope and love ! 

Would we ask the merchant why he counts the gain so 
anxiously which proceeds from each new venture ! What- 
ever his tongue might respond, the true prompting of his 
heart would be "It is so much towards independence, 
place, and consideration in the world," but what the exact 
amount of hard pelf might be which he would consider 
necessary to the perfection of his views can only be decided 
by the extent of the man's ambition. One will whisper to 
himself, ** If I could but have a horse ;" another will add 
to such moderation a gig ; a third a phaeton and pair ; a 
fourth a carriage and four ; a fifth will wish for land, titles, 
&c. ; while a sixth will venture for kingdoms and principal- 
ities ; and we all know that many have gone from the first 
wish, and even lower, to push on for the golden cares of 
the latter. Yes, ask them, and they will tell you they are 
seeking happiness ; but such may seek and seek, for they 
can never obtain it. The impossibility lies in their own 
breasts : content is with them a thing of shadow, at which 
they endeavour to catch as it dances before their imagina- 
tions ; they know not what its substance is. 

Well, we will now consider that the grand point is gained; 
that the man has hoarded up as much pelf as he had com- 
puted, in the outset, would be sufiicient to render him 
independent of a certain circle. From his utter absorption 
in barter and gain, it is ten to one but he is ignorant of 
even the most common walks of literature and art ; thus 
his independence is not likely to provide him with the 
"feast of reason and the flow of soul.'* Yet his mind has 
ever been busy, and it must be busy still, and it* is well if 
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that mind does feel such a necessity ; for then it will only 
look for some minor mischief whereon to feed its gnawings 
— ^politics, half understood, parish affairs, perchance a 
petty gaming in the shape of whist and cribbage ; but he is 
miserable in all — oppose him in his dictatorial speech on 
Whigs and Tories, and you will see the true heart of the 
independent man — ^tetchy, cross, wretched ! He has de- 
voted one portion of his time to the gaining of pelf, the 
other part will be fretted away in trying to gain his own 
way. But far, far worse is it oftentimes, where the only 
" feast " looked for is that at which Ude or Kitchener pre- 
sides, and the only *' flow" relished that of claret and cham- 
pagne, or, if his ambition lead him not to those extrava- 
gances, that of whisky punch and rum toddy. 

Let us look forth into the broad world, or, rather, in 
our own favoured island, and see how independence is 
understood — ^not used, but abused. Is it worth the seek- 
ing ? Is it worth a thought to obtain ? 

It may be imagined, that our independent man has a wife 
and daughters, or, if he has not these, he is sure to be 
burdened with some few aunts, cousins, and nieces, one 
of which, perchance more, reside with him. How does 
this acquisition of wealth sit on them ? Why are they not 
the very pest of the neighbourhood in which thejt reside, 
peeping and prying into the concerns of every family 
within reach of their Argus-like eyes ? They consider them- 
selves privileged to know the how and when of every occur- 
rence in the families surrounding them — ^and why ? Merely 
because they are independent. In nine cases out of ten, 
the daughters and relatives of these persons are old maids ; 
for, having a few pounds out at interest, which they have 
been taught to consider as their marriage portion, they 
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think it prudent to allow it so to remain till some man suf- 
ficiently rich in their estimation shall make them an offer. 
They calculate that his worldly goods should at least treble 
theirs, and he in turn looks for a wife after the same plan ; 
thus their portion accumulates till not even its increased 
naughts will bribe a man to take them " for better for 
worse/' whilst, had they possessed nothing but a free and 
loving heart, they might have gained a like prize, and lived 
happily and respected. Surely they at least prove the 
miseries of independence. In fact, their very lives are a 
parady, for they are dependant on the most trivial occur- 
rences for amusement, on the most contemptible bit of 
news for swallowing up at once the burden of themselves 
to themselves, and their lagging time. 

But some one asks, ^' Are there none independent who 
can appreciate the poet's toil, or scholar's application ? " 
It is said, " to every rule we may find an exception," and 
perchance, there may be some in this ; but they are so 
''few and far between" that one might pass through this 
world's journey and not hear of them. Most assuredly 
there are many in this day, even among the learned and 
the wise, who possess much worldly wealth ; but they do 
not set themselves up as independent ! All that they pos- 
sess of worldly goods — all the treasures of deep knowledge 
which they have hoarded in their inmost souls, but makes 
them feel the more assuredly, that man must ever be 
dependant on his fellow man for happiness or wisdom. 

Selfishness, which is the principal ingredient in the mind 
of that man who writes himself independent, can never 
become part or parcel of that mind whose treasures lie in 
knowledge and its immeasurable mines of ever-to-be-ac- 
quired information. 
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Hie only kind of independence which can ever properly 
give place or consideration to its possessor, or even con- 
duce to his real happiness, is that of the heart and mind- 
not to feel that they need not assistance from their fellow- 
creatures, hut to proudly know that they are independent 
of the false glares, shows, tavern riots, petty scandals, and 
all the etceteras of this world's trumpery for amusement or 
consolation. I would that all I at this momest know, all 
that I ever shall know possessed this independence without 
a misery. 
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CHAPTER h 



* Eyes may forget the gentle raj 
They wore in Friendship's smiling day. 
Till, fast declining, one by one. 
The sweetnesses of love are gone. * ' 



Woman's errors are bom and nurtured in her imagina- 
tion \ yet, in their maturity, they oftentimes bear the sem- 
blance of the offspring of her heart. As one illustration of 
this, out of many, the following little sketch is submitted 
to the eyes and hearts of the writer's sex, only asking, is 
it not a day-dream of frequent occurrence ? 

Helen Calder was not a beauty : her features were any 
thing but regular ; yet her red laughing lips and large bright 
eyes would at once redeem her face from the term plain, 
and her hair was most beautiful. Now this, if I mistake 
not, is more frequently what may be called a gentleman's 
beauty rather than the most perfect symmetry of feature ; 
at least, I have mostly noted it as such, and so it seemed 
in the present instance. Helen scarcely ever mixed with 
the young of the other sex without feeling, with woman's 
own tact in such matters, that she had won admiration, if 
not decided love. I know not how it is that the sexes differ so 
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materially in their ideas of personal beauty, unless we attri- 
bute it to the more intense scrutiny which the all-pervading 
and instinctive feeling of rivalry induces from woman 
towards woman. Let it be as it may, Helen Calder's 
simny face warmed many a heart ; but her own beamed on 
in its native freedom and freshness, untouched, unscathed 
by love— unwithered by its blights. Aye, thus she reached, 
and even passed, the first bloom of womanhood ; yet she 
felt and knew, from the promptings of her own bosom, 
what a blessed thing it must be to have one being whose 
happiness should be embodied with her own, whose sor- 
rows could be rested in her keeping alone^ whose world 
she should be, and whose smile should be ever ready to 
welcome her. Yet all this was imagination. There is no 
such being in this world as that her fancy pictured. The 
world's vanities or the world*s blights forbid it. 

At three-and-twenty Helen found a necessity for exert* 
ing those talents with whic^h Grod had gifted her ; for her 
father became involved in difficulties, and she became that 
chOd of envy, taunt, and caprice — a governess. For sucl^ 
a situation in life nature never intended her ; for it had 
made her loving, playful, and, moreover, gifted her with 
a sense of injury. Of these, from observation, I am con- 
vinced a preceptress should be totally free. Poor Helen 
took children to her heart from mere natural affection; 
and then to find that little guileless- looking creature, with 
whom she could have danced the merry round, an adept in 
artifice, a practiser of petty ills, which were but duplicates 
of the never-ending treacheries and miseries of its elders, 
her heart sickened, and she leamt her first bitter, lesson 
of disappointment. Her father, too ; misfortunes worked 
their usual change in him : he became morose and di8sa-^ 
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tisfled with himself and others. Poor Helen came in for 
her share of his ill humours, which were constantly vented 
on her in suspicions of her every look and word. 'Tis a 
weary thing this misfortune ; for it makes the softest heart 
a flint, and the bravest mind a doubting, cankered thing. 
If Helen mixed with her old companions, she had to bear 
on her return his questionings and cross-questionings on 
their words ; and it was a miracle, if he did not work from 
her artless replies something whereon to ground a peremp- 
tory reftisal for her to see them again ; and oftentimes he 
would find out something disrespectful even in her own 
half-maddened, and yet subdued, answers ; and jso, friend 
by friend, recreation by recreation, dropped off, till she 
was thrown entirely on her father for comfort and the com- 
mon intercourse of affection. God help her, poor girj ! 
But she thought not so then : she almost rejoiced when her 
last friend, Isabel Gray, was forbidden her once happy 
home ; for she thought now, indeed, her father and she 
were alone. There was not one to step between his once 
kindly smile and her own kindling heart, ■ and she set her 
imagination once more to work, What was the picture it 
created ? A poor but happy fireside ; and, as the tints 
grew and heightened, she ran singing down their little gar- 
den the same — ^no, not the same happy, joyous creature tui 
she who boimded down a larger and more tastefully-dis- 
posed parterre five years since. No, not the same ; for 
her eye was more subdued, and her step less elastic. Her 
picture of the foture was not realized. It was not possiBl^J^*i-v 
for, when the heart once becomes gnarled and twisted in ^ 

its affections, it is not likely to become a thing to be loved 
again. So was it with Helen's father: taunts found still 
plenty whereon to graft their venomed shoots, and he even 
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added insult to injury by telling her she had no where else 
to go. She wished it not then ; but, as months grew into 
years, events were brought with them. Helen loved. Aye , 
her heart had found a resting-place, a thing whereto it 
might cling in its loneliness. 'Tis a weary epoch in the 
history of the heart, when it cons its first lesson in decep- 
tion ; and it was not less so with Helen than with many 
anothex. Her father's nephew, Henry Calder, came on a 
visit to the village : 'twas to an old schoolfellow ; and this 
^rnished the old man with fresh cause, or, ratlier, subject, 
for complaint. 

" 'Tis well done of your cousin, Helen Calder," he said, 
in a cold and bitter tone. ^' When we could ask him to 
the Court-house, it was not thus : he would have been 
here hours since to con over old times with his dear old 
tmcle." 

" Oh, father ! " supplicated Helen, " I cannot think 
thus of Henry : he was ever kind and attentive. Perhaps 
he did not arrive — " 

" Yes, he did arrive, wench. What matters it what you 
think ? I tell you, when he was so kind and attentive, I 
was — not a beggar— not a poor, despised, old man, dic- 
tated to even by his own child, as if he did not know what 
was passing around him." 

"Father, dear father, listen — " 

*' Listen ! a parent listen to his own child. 'Tis come to 
something." 

Even while he spoke the wicket opened, and a fine, hand- 
some youth came, smiling, up the little pathway, loaded 
with coats and bimdles. " Look, look, even now, father, 
Henry is coming, and he has not been any where else, for 
: see, he has all his luggage jiist as he left die coach." Joy- 
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ouslj did the poor girl ejaculate this, for she thought it 
would soften the reception of her cousin Henry, whom 
she had not seen since his approach to manhood, some five 
years since; but she saw, at a glance, that he was the 
aame free-hearted, generous young man as he had been a 
boy. But when the heart is clothed in stubbornness it is 
not easy to disrobe it. ^'A soft answer," it is said, ^' tum- 
eth away wrath," but it sometimes only increaseth it, as it 
did in the present instance ; for old Calder had made up 
his mind to believe only one thing, and what should turn 
him ? Nothing ! 

" Well, imcle ; well, sweet cousin," exclaimed the youth. 
'' I see nothing well in it," interrupted his uncle. The 
young man gazed for a moment, doubtingly, in the old 
man*s face, and then turned to his cousin's, on which latter 
he soon read the histoiy of many changes ; and from that 
moment he pitied and loved her with more than brotherly 
affection. On the old man's face, too, he traced many lines 
which had grown and deepened there since last he saw 
him ; lines of care and misery, not age ; furrows, in which 
suspicion and mistrust had embedded themselves : his brow 
had become narrowed and contracted to a scowl, under 
which his cold, gray eye peered glassily ; and he pitied and 
took the old man also to his heart. He saw at once his 
course. All he must do and bear with to preserve a footing 
in the house. And Helen, what did Helen? She trembled, 
hoped, and feared alternately, as she watched anxiously 
the effect produced on her cousin by his chilling reception, 
and on her father by the warm greeting of the fearless Hen* 
ry. During this time they had remained standing on the 
very threshold of the door, and still the old man asked him 
not to enter, and Helen feared, to do so. Seeing this, the 
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young man lifted his luggage, &c., on his arm once more, 
and stepped into the little hall. ** Well, uncle," he said, 
" I shall trespass on your hospitality to-day ; I must tell you 
of my father and cousin Charles, who is going on bravely 
with his commission. Dear Helen, you have a pretty home 
here and a comfortable one." 

" Young man, if you come hither to insult me, you had 
better go back whence you came. I need not to be told, 
like a child, that this is pretty, or that it is pretty, when it 
bears its own deformity in its front. Go up yonder to the 
home where last you saw me, and tell its inmates they are 
comfortable." The old man turned away, and left Heleir 
to welcome her kinsman in her own kind manner, and to 
speak her thanks for his forbearace by her sweet, sad 
smile. 

" Oh, cousin Henry," she said, softly, " do not mind my 
poor father. You know he was not thus once. 'Tis the 
world hath made him so." 

" Aye, Helen," he returned, *' I can bear with it ; but 
you — aye, I need not ask how it fares with you. Your 
eyes are more sad, but more sweet ; — ^he put his arm round 
her and looked mournftdly in her eyes — " and your cheek 
is not so full, nor your lips so red, Helen." Nevertheless, 
he imprinted on them the first kiss of love. Helen knew 
and felt it was so. At that moment the wicket slammed, 
and light and clear voices laughed joyously as footsteps 
came bounding up to the door. *' What are these, Helen ?*' 
asked Henry. ** Are they come from some friend's house 
to fetch thee from me ?** How the word friend grated on 
Helen's heart. *' How ! a school, Helen ? Why it seems 
but yesterday I played with thee such another as these 
laughing little fairy-footed things." 
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** But months, long weary months, and years, too, have 
pa<?8ed since then, Henry." 

" And do you like this occupation, Helen ?" 

" Yes, she replied, languidly, and to Henry's ear it 
sounded marvellously like " No." 

" And your old friends, Helen, are they as kind as ever ?" 
he asked. 

A painfid expression passed across her features, and she 
rose, saying she must leave him for a little time, pointing 
to a few books as a source of amusement. 

" Aye Helen," he returned, soothiagly, " I see they 
have been your only friends, and as such I love them ; but 
you know I was ever unable to exist long without the sky 
for my roof. Some of your flowers yonder are drooping ; 
so, while you ' teach the young idea how to shoot,' I will 
train up yonder bunches of cloves and pinks in the way 
they should go, for now they have sadly departed from it ; 
and then, by-and-by, you will ramble with me, and laugh 
to make echoes as we were used. Will you not ? " 

" My father ! Henry, — loose my hand — ^good bye now ! " 
and away stepped the poor girl tremulously, not direct to 
her charge, but to her own bedside, where she wept her 
thanks to her Maker, that she was allowed, once again, to 
feel fellowship with her kind. She had not time to dream 
of the newly-awakened feelings springing in her breast, 
and well would it have been for her had she never found 
time to dream those waking dreams, so dear in their fanci- 
ful embodyings, but which make the after reality so cold, 
so dull. But, mihappily, Helen was a firm votary of ima- 
gination: all women are, in a greater or less degree : she 
was so by nature, and by her lonely nurturing still more. 
Her heart had been thrown back upon itself; her deep 
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hoard of affections pent up to waste themselves in brooding 
o'er what others were of her own age and sex ; and, not 
having aught of the present whereon to build the airy fabric 
of intense happiness, she fixed it in perspective. Hours 
and hours of the deep night were squandered thus : and 
how her heart yearned for its wonted rest ; and her mind, 
how miserly it was of every minute of this living, peopled, 
loneliness ! Aye, peopled, with lovely and loving beings. 
There was a bright ingle side ; cherub faces illumined by 
its blaze ; and a single-hearted being, and deep eyes drink- 
ing in her matronly grace of feature. Alas, alas ! where 
could be the reality? But to proceed. The day wore 
away, and Helen's labour was accomplished. How differ* 
ent did she find the pleasure of teaching a little one a gra- 
tuitous lesson, as she had often done in the day of pros- 
perity, to the unthankful task of obligation ; and yet why 
should it be so ? It is generally the young and the gifted 
whose time is thus employed ; and, God knows, the task 
must be sufficiently difficult to curb down and check the 
merry-hearted little beings at the very moment you could 
take them to your heart, and' to be feared where you would 
be willingly loved, without the afler trials of dissatisfaction 
and cutting remarks. I have often thought, if people could 
but know what a sensitive creature that being is whom 
nature has fitted to instruct the yoimg, they would be less 
exacting, less tyrannical. 
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CHAPTER II. 



When the evening was come, in its quiet and majestic 
beauty, Walter pressed his cousin to accompany him to 
some of their old haunts. Helen raised her eyes to her 
father's, , to see if the proposition were pleasing to him, or 
the contrary, but no change was there ; the same cold gray 
orb, the same scowl, but nothing more. His lips, however, 
were somewhat more compressed and livid ; and Helen 
had become such an adept in tracing thoughts on that book 
of nature, the face, that she instantly knew it would only 
draw down discomfort on her at her return, and mayhap, 
cutting sarcasm on her cousin. Which reason predomi- 
nated we leave the reader to determine. However, Hen- 
ry, seeing no particular change in his uncle's deportment, 
attributed Helen's quiet refusal to over timidity, and 
appealed, good-humouredly, to her father if a stroll would 
not do her good. 

" Miss Calder is ever at liberty to act as she pleases ; 
'tis bootless to consult me when ye have made up your 
minds already," was the reply. 

" Dear father," began Helen. 

'* Silence, girl ; I know what you would persuade me, 
as you ever would if I were quite childish, that I could 
neither hear nor see. Is there no language but that of 
tongues ?" Helen hung her head. " Have I not watched 
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your eyes yeaning and paying to your cousin's dallying 
glancing* Begone, girl! leave the room, I say;" and, 
as he thundered forth these latter words, his face hecame 
swoln and red with passion, while his veins stood out in 
knotty lines. 

" Aye, dear Helen," said Henry, in answer to the one 
more entreating look of his cousin, ** leave me with my 
uncle ; fear not, 1 will explain all." 

She fearly obeyed, and what long, long minutes were 
those she now spent in her chamber ! It was so situated, 
though on the same floor, that not a sound reached her ; 
and her eyes were fixed and distended, her lips gaping and 
parched with the intensity of her anxiety, when she heard 
the door closed hastily. She rushed to her window, and 
from thence saw her cousin striding hastily to the wicket. 
She tried to call him, but her tongue clave to her palate, 
and refiised to give utterance to her wiahes. At last he 
gained the wicket, and then he turned a scrutinizing gaze 
on the few windows of die little cottage. He caught 
sight of the watcher, kissed his hand to her, and departed. 
The bundles and coats were on his arm as when he came. 
Helen flung herself on her little bed, and wept passionately 
for the first time. 

" Gone ! — ^he, too, left me. Now, indeed, I am alone, 
fearfully alone. — ^Without a word, almost without a look. 
Henry ! Henry !" she half screamed, " for God's sake do 
not leave me quite, utterly alone. If you, too, have de- 
serted me, I can no longer mix in the formal, cold reali- 
ties which have formed my all so many years. I cannot 
coax, I cannot chide, I cannot rest all my hopes on the 
blue heaven, I cannot love my flowers, I shall hate all, 
every thing. But this morning I thanked God for his great 
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and new gift in thy presence,— now it is taken from me. 
But this morning I was picturing your attention winning 
from its moroseness my father*8 heart and intellect,— now 
again I am thrown, more destitute than ever, on his mercy 
and affection. Oh God ! oh Grod ! my brain is on fire^— my 
heart is cold as ice.'* 

From this it will be seen, that Helen had gained but lit- 
tle knowledge of herself, which knowledge is more to be 
desired than that of nations, for there is perpetual war 
within ourselves, a never-ending mutiny rising in the heart 
against mind and conscience ; and to form a code of laws 
for suppressing such war and stemming such mutiny would 
be worthy the intellect of a Confucius or a Solomon. And 
still less did poor Helen know of her Maker. True, she 
worshipped him often, but it was ever in misfortune and 
misery. Too often, if she had spent a more than usually 
happy evening, or even hour, the time that should have 
been spent in prayer she was living it over again, and sleep 
would overtake her in her imagining, which sleep only 
served to p^t the same scene even more brilliant more 
happily. Is it, then, to be wondered at, that finding her 
short terms of happiness thus reduplicated by these means, 
and without a guide to better things, she should, at length, 
only address her Maker in murmurings and sorrow ! On 
this morning she had, for once, begun a brighter course. 
Her heart had been too ftill of its unwonted happiness, ^u}d 
she poured it forth in thanks to Him who gave it ; and now 
her heart, in its ignorance dared to reproach Him with 
having given it to her but to take it away. Will any say 
God did not pardon her ? I am sure none. 

Grief generally stems its own course. If it did not, it 
must leave the parent spring even more dry and useless 
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than it does. As the evenmg advanced Helen dried her 
tears, and left her room to seek her parent, for now fear 
on his acconnt had begun to predominate. He was sitting 
alone by the fireside ; his arms were lying horizontally on 
his thighs, and his head stooped upon them. The fire had 
mouldered away to a white and dreary looking deadness. 
He heard not, heeded not Helen's footsteps. Her heart 
smote her for thus leaving him to become so comfortless 
and desolate. As she approached him she laid her hand on 
his arm, and said, softly, ^* Eather." He raised his head ; 
a tear was in his eye, a large, a blessed tear. " Helen," 
he said softly, '^ I am a wretched old man, bear with me." 
To attempt to describe the fond girl's feelings at that mo- 
ment is useless. Days, months, years of harshness and 
misery were forgotten in those words. She drooped her 
head on his bosom, and bedewed it with her tears. Not 
one thought of Henry profaned that moment, and it must, 
indeed, be one snatched from time itself by its own exalted 
purity if a first unerring love can profane it. 

Gradually the old man raised his child, and placed her 
where he had been sitting. Only One could tell the magic 
of those thoughts that thus had softend the iron of his soul, 
which so many years of patience from his child had failed 
to temper. Perhaps he went back to the first moment his 
angel wife had placed her in his bosom ; perhaps — ^but con- 
jecture is useless, we only know it was so. After releasing 
himself from her arms, he strode hurriedly from the warm 
into the fresh air. Helen mused, as was her wont, for a 
little time on every word and tone, and, above all, the 
tear ; then, rising cheerfully, rekindled the dying fire, 
and placed Hieir evening meal. Many bright visions crossed 
her path, as she did so. Nothing seemed impossible to 
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complete her happiness ; anS here it was she erred. At 
length the old man re-entered. With instinctive . delicacy 
Helen forbore to look in his face, lest his feelings might 
take umbrage. She took her seat, and parted a little from 
the brown loaf, though she wanted not a morsel : how could 
the body want when the mind and heart were filled with 
happiness ? ^' Daughter" at length broke on her ear. The 
tone was not harsh, as usual, but every trace of its late 
softness was gone. *^ Daughter, I have forbidden Henry 
Calder this house ; mind that he comes not again over this 
threshold.*' 

She raised her eyes; his were as cold and glassy as 
though they had never known tears or feeling ; and he rose 
supperless, and strode off to his chamber. Helen had felt 
too much that day to be said to feel now,— she was stupified. 
In one day her heart had lived a whole era of its history, 
alternating between happiness and misery, love and hatred, 
hope and despair. 

The shutter to the casement was yet unclosed, and the 
bright flame she had kindled, in her happiness, rose and 
flickered as if in mockery. A tap, tap, tap sounded on 
the window, and a voice said " Helen." She started, for 
she knew the tones, and her father's injunction sounded in 
her ear. She rose, and softly raised the window. '* Hen- 
ry," she said, "dear cousin Henry, pray leave. I may 
not let you in, my father has forbidden it." 

" I do not ask admittance, Helen ; I do not wish it. 
But it is a calm and beautiful night, — will you come forth, 
and speak with me ?'* 

Helen's heart bounded as if it would leap into the moon- 
light, but calmly and steadily she replied " Henry, it must 
not be ; what you would say, can it not be here ? " 
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** Then give me your hand, Helen," he exclaimed. Now, 
DOW, dearest, in the face of heaven, for the ear of aBgels 
•only, tell me, have you ever loved ?" 

'* Many a time and oft, cousin Henry," she replied, with 
woman's own talent for prevarication at such moments, 
" many a time and oft ; God knows if ever I shall again." 
She felt her hand released from his pressure as he conti- 
nued ; '* Helen, I am deceived, hitterly deceived. I do 
not say it is your fault, perhaps it is all my own ; and quite 
as hitterly did Helen repent the words which had deceived 
him. As she feltlier hand drop listlessly hy her side, she 
said softly, " Henry, have I offended you." 

" Offended, Helen ? No, not offended, hut I am hurt 
and disappointed. I had hoped — I did think your heart 
had never heat responsive to another's love ; that you might 
have learned to look on me as your ftiture hushand. I 
never could have thought you coquette enough to say you 
have loved often." 

^' Henry," and Helen looked as she spoke almost like the 
Helen of six years since, for a mischievous smile lurked in 
the comers of her mouth, and a hright hlush covered her 
cheek, " Henry you are mad. You asked me had I ever 
loved ; you did not particularize that love. I told you 
many a time, and it was true as I meant it. There is the 
hand you hut now rejected, Henry ; and listen, since it 
seems you meant the love of a maiden towards her be» 
throthed lover, I tell you I have never loved till — that is, 
not at all. I have loved the springing flower and the glow- 
ing sky ; I have loved my sainted mother ; I do love my 
poor father," and she burst into tears. 

" Well, dear Helen,, and love them still," said Henry in 
a tremulous tone, as he placed his arms around her, and 
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lifted^her light form through the casement. Then, resting 
her head on his hosom, he leant his face on her's, and 
whispered, " Helen, can you love me more than all these ?" 
but now she had recovered from this burst of feeling, and, 
with maidenly pride, disengaged herself from his embrace, 
as she replied, " Henry, I can — ^I do. Think me not un- 
maidenly in thus avowing it so quickly. Mine is not a 
love worth dalliance and coyness ; such as it is, I give you 
freely, unreservedly. I have been too long my own alone 
to wish to keep the burden longer ; God send you may not 
find me equaUy so." 

Henry pressed her lips to his again and again, and whis- 
pered bright hopes in her willing ear ; and on, and on, and 
on they wandered in the clear vistas of moonlight till the 
old church clock struck the hour of midnight. Then they 
parted, but not without a promise to meet at the same try- 
sting place the following night. 

It is almost needless to say Helen passed many an hour 
that night in feeding her imagination on the future. Those 
living dreams could not be realized ; they were too bright, 
too pure, too lovely for the cold deformity of this world. 
Her own glorious feelings, too, invested every thing around 
her in their vivid tints. Her father's tone seemed kinder, 
his eye more kindling, but the only change was in herself. 
The next night, and the next, and still another yet found 
them wandering beneath its majesty and glory of gloom 
with brightness contrasted. They had sat on the green 
knolls in the church yard, on the renmants of the fallen 
oak, but still I{enry had not crossed his uncle's threshold. 
It was, in very truth, a nice distinction, but it suited the 
sophistry of the heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Many and yearning thoughts of her father mingled with 
Helen's feelings, and sometimes they found utterance in 
the presence of her lover. It would have been curious, 
indeed, if he could not have quieted her fears ; and with 
such 'arguments as the following she soon became satisfied. 

" Helen," he said, " we know your father will never con- 
sent to our union ; but we have provided a careful attend- 
ant for him, and when we are married, and he finds the 
contrary useless, he will relent and come and share our own 
ingle side. We will then vie with each other in our efforts 
to secure his happiness." 

And so it was settled, while Helen's happiness was not a 
little increased by her lover's telling her that a little farm, 
within haf-a-mile of her father's dwelling, was tb let, which 
his old school-fellow would arrange for their reception 
against they returned — ^man and wife. These last words 
sounded curiously in Helen's ear, but she did not say aught 
to the contrary, for, in truth, the next morning, at a neigh- 
bouring village-church, where they had been out-asked, 
such they were to become. And so theydid. That night 
found Helen preparing to leave her father's house, and the 
morning saw her on her way to meet the early coach, lean- 
ing on the arm of Henry. She was very pale, and her eyes 
looked dark and heavy with anxiety and watching. God 
only knows what her heart felt ! On the contrary, her 
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lover was joyous and happy — he cared not for any thing, 
for Helen was almost his own ; a few hours made her truly 
so. And now to return to her father. When he arose, and 
came down into his little room to his first meal, every 
thing looked clean and comfortahle as usual. He saw no 
difference. The bread was in the self-same spot as usual, 
the basins arranged as ever, the milk warming on the fire, 
but, in lieu of his child standing to watch its simmering 
and bubbling, an old woman bent over it. He needed not 
to be told what had taken place ; at once it passed before 
his " mind's eye." *' My curse light on them," he exclaim- 
ed furiously. ** Was it for this that a child was given 
me, to bring my head lonely and miserably to the grave ?" 

He forgot that his own tutoring had been the ground 
work of his desertion. 

In a little time the little pupils of Helen were clamouring 
for admittance. It was a sad thing to see these little crea- 
tures' looks of wonderment and to hear their comments on 
their dismissal, for the old man, in his blind rage, cursed 
his child before them, and gave her disgrace to the ears of 
all. The blamings and sneers of the parents need not be 
told ; those who have lived long enough to read this will 
have heard and almost felt enough of this aptitude for judg- 
ing others, and measuring their actions by the standard of 
their own selfishness. In the course of the day the old wo- 
man informed these pitying neighbours, who heid hitherto 
been the most bitterly invective against him, that he was 
in a high fever ; and they flocked around him, affecting to 
assist, but, in truth, to gratify curiosity, which had been 
long kept on the stretch by unsociable habits. 

Two days had passed, and the third was on the wane ; 
the cottage was very quiet, for the officious assistants were 
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dispersed, and the old woman only kept watch by the de- 
lirious man. A footstep approached the door — it opened 
— ^his child, his affectionate Helen rushed in, and flung her- 
self on the bed, weeping bitterly. Her husband followed, 
and raised her in his arms, soothing her anxiously. His 
friend had sent after them, with news of their fathers ill- 
ness. Now their first care was to send to the next town 
for fiirther advice, and they both watched by turns the old 
man's fitful dreams and slumbers. Bitter, aye,- very bitter, 
was it for poor Helen, who should have been a joyous 
bride, to weep so many hours ; but her tears could not be 
restrained when he would murmiu*, in a weak voice, *' I 
did not curse her. She was ever patient when I chid her. 
She has not left me ; 'tis false, all false ! " Sometimes 
Henry would steal away to their future home, which was 
now in busy preparation for their reception ; and the neighs 
hours looked and wondered, and called on Helen to wish 
her joy. Only one thing was now wanting to complete the 
happy picture she had drawn so often in her imagination, — 
her father's recovery and forgiveness, and this soon became 
her's. To an hour the physician calculated the time of his 
restoration to the knowledge of those around him. 

Helen only watched beside him, while her husband 
awaited her call at the door. At length the old man woke 

from a long, death-like sleep, and looked fearfully around ; 

« 
but Helen threw herself beside him, and bathed his thin 

cheek with her tears. ** Father, dear father, pardon your 

Helen," she exclaimed. Her ear was strained painfully, 

expecting the clear, cold tone of old — ^but no ! ** My dear 

child, be happy," were his first mild, tremulous words; 

" I only have been to blame : God has given me to see 

my faults. I have had dread visions, but the waking is a 
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happy one. Grod bless thee, my child !*' 

" Father," she uttered fearfully, " there is yet another 
to be forgiven, — ^my husband." 

The old man's lips quivered as he replied, " Oh, — ^aye — 
I had forgotten, where is he ?" 

" Henry," as the young man hung over him, " give me 
my child's, your wife^s hand," and he raised his feeble 
voice to bless them. 

« ' » « « » « 

Three years had Helen Calder now been a wife. All things 
had prospered with her husband ; for though time had 
brought two little rosy iirchins to be fed, it had also given 
them wherewithal to do so, and even to put by in the care- 
ful comer semething for the foture. The elder Calder, 
too, shared in their gambols and their happiness. Thus 
far Helen's visions were realized. She did not imagine it 
could be otherwise ; but her husband had a fault, — ^it was 
ambition ; this became the parent of many more. He 
began to feel that others were above him, and he looked 
out for a larger and better iarm. He got one, and now he 
felt not too proud to mix with his brother farmers. From 
this grew frequenting of taverns ; he attended clubs and 
rent-day dinners, and was a great man. Again these 
brought dnmkenness, and as the liquor gained the mastery 
he began to feel he was one of the lords of the creation, 
and Helen, she for whom, four years sincej he would 
have given up every thing, was made the slave of his caprice, 
or, rather, the caprices of the liquor ; for when the fumes 
of that were dissipated, he was. the same kind Henry as 
ever. Nothing was now put by in that old drawer, and it 
was a difficulty to raise even sufficient for the well stocking 
of the farm. This soon brought moroseness, even when 
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liquor was not master of his senses ; not that he could 
blame Helen, but he must blame some one, so he brought 
roysterers to his home, and began to accuse her of infide- 
lity, wrongfully he knew. 

Helen's dream was gone, and her waking was not de- 
stined to restore the affections of her husband, or, rather, 
his happiness ; for he still loved her for all his ill dispositi- 
ons displayed towards her. But she took, in her misery, 
to reproach. Had she expected less this would not have 
been. Perfect happiness is not the lot of creatures ; and 
when she imagined it she was deceiving herself. In the 
mean time her father had died, and the cousin of whom 
Henry had spoken when first he stood on the cottage 
threshold had returned from abroad, with many a tale of 
bravery and battle-field. He was not handsome, not near 
so handsome as Henry, but there was fascination in his eye 
and tongue that beguiled many a weary hour for Helen in 
her midnight watches for her husband. Sometimes he 
would go with him, and she ever felt strangely lonely and 
miserable when this was the case. He would also depre- 
cate her husband's wrath, and often win him over to good 
humour again. But he ever spoke respectfully of her hus- 
band to her, for he knew well she would not have borne 
other terms. Gratitude grew from all this in Helen's breast, 
and in a little time her imagination was at work picturing how 
happy she might have been if Charles Holden had been her 
husband ! Yes, 'tis a sad confession, but it must be told. 

Bent-day was again come round, and not a pound pre- 
pared to defray its necessary expenses. Charles Holden 
lent the money, and Henry Calder went off to the dinner 
at a neighbouring town, careless how it was to be repaid. 
Could he have foreseen, fallen as he was, he would have 
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cast it from him. Night came, and fomid him staggering 
home, not a farthing in his pocket, and the rent was yet un- 
paid. He had heen to. the gamhling-tahle ! " Nevermind/* 
he exclaimed, as he thundered at his door a second time, 
** Charles will lend me enough to pay it, and hy next rent 
term I shall have enough to repay him. The farm hrings 
plenty. What the d — 1, are they all asleep ? Helen, are 
you sleeping or sulky ?" and again he thundered, when a 
sleepy servant girl came crawling to the door, and opened it. 
His wrath was high, and he was ahout to vent it on his wife, 
— hut she was not there. " Where is your mistress ?" he 
demanded, 

**I can't tell, I'm sure," returned the frightened girl, 
" mistress sent us to bed early." 

*' Where's the children ?" he roared, as burning thoughts 
thickened in his frenzied mind, and he rushed to their 
sleeping-room. They, too, were gone. Yes, Helen's per* 
verted heart still clung to her children ; and Charles Hol- 
den accomplished his ends by removing them with her. A 
dreadful school for innocence and infancy ! 

" Woman, Helen Calder," exclaimed the deserted hus- 
band, '* you are, indeed, revenged. I have been to blame, 
and you sought not by gentleness to win me back. I was 
drunk, but now I am sobered though. Oh, Helen ! Helen ! 
for years thou didst bear with a Other's bitterness, and won 
him to thyself at last; hadst thou but tried the same gentle- 
ness with me I might, I feel I should have been otherwise." 

Both were to be pitied, both might be blamed. He had 
set up an idol in ambition ; she formed one in perfection. 
Neither can be realized beyond a certain point. They who 
expect least will be least disappointed. Above all, let wo- 
man curb her imagination, for itQ whole being is deception. 
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- 1 have forgot my father ; 



I know no touch of consanguinity I 

No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near to me. 

As the sweet Troilus.— Shakspbabb's Troilut and Creuida,- 



** My country, this for thee : starved ! driven as the cat- 
tle on thy hills — ^yet I care not : these complainings are not 
for thyself: no, oh no ! but that my — ^yes, why should I 
not call her, my Queen ! that she should share my fall, is 
indeed a bitter pang. Excommunicated ! Cannot I still 
bend my knee thus, and pour my soul into the ear of Him, 
whom, they would say, scorns my prayer ? Let them en- 
joy the idea of having riven the soul of man from his God ; 
I feel that the depth of my devotion is still registered in 
the Book of Life!" 

Thus soliloquized Bruce, as he stood beneath the moun- 
tain's brow where he had chosen his refuge for the night ; 
and in the inner part of which, his Queen, ladies, and fol- 
lowers, were despatching the renmants of their noontide 
meal ; for it was but a meagre apology for supper. As 
Bruce had spoken, he liad been excommunicated ; and was 
driven from city to village, and from village to hill. He 
now contemplated forcing his way into Lorn, of which the 
Lord was one of his most inveterate foes. The distance 
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between him and the object of his present thoughts, was 
not more than a few miles ; and after he had vented his 
feelings in the above few words, he stood straining his eyes 
through the mist — evening was fast drawing around — 
endeavouring to catch a glimpse of it in the distance. — *' I 
would I could in this glance read the hearts that beat within 
thee ! I fear not man : but, Lorn, thy Lord is powerful," 
he exclaimed. 

" My brave brother is not often thus," said a persuasive 
voice at his elbow ; ** and 'tis well our gallant yoimg Lord 
Douglas is within, cheering the hearts of your followers 
with tales of love and victory ; for, could they see their 
beloved leader thus, thinkest thou, my Lord, 'twould nerve 
their weakened arms ?" 

" My beloved Nigel !" exclaimed Bruce, with a melan- 
choly smile, as his eye rested on the graceftil but scarcely 
manly form of the youthful speaker, on whose every glow- 
ing feature was stamped courage in its noblest characters, 
"my beloved Nigel, thou sayest truly; it would not be 
well that yonder soldiers, who live but as my fortune bright- 
ens, should see me thus. But I could no longer look on 
the scanty portion of sustenance dealt to my wife and fol- 
lowers: besides, my young brother, 'tis wearying, the 
laugh and jest, when the spirit is depressed, the heart ftiU 
to bursting, and the soul laden to sinking ; and such were 
mine, Nigel — ^mayest thou never know that I have spoken 
truly!" 

"Nay, my liege — " 

" Call me not by that empty title, boy : rather let it be 
Robert, as it was wont." 

" Then Bobert, since we are alone ; 'tis a heavy hour 
with thee. Believe me, there was a full plenty of meat in 
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yonder cave ; and as for drink, thou knowest the mountain- 
stream fails not. Now, I warrant me, Robert, Yis but this 
mist hangs on thy spirit — ^it does on mine. I always feel a 
sinking when the glory of sun and moon are alike hidden 
from me. Come within ; thou wilt then join in the mirthful 
speech and laugh — " 

" Ay, to my sorrow, boy : there is youth and enthusiasm 
in thy very words ; but I have long learned the cold truths 
experience alone can teach. Now, listen, Nigel ; to-mor- 
row we enter Lorn !" 

" With all my heart, my Lord : this, indeed, 'minds me 
that I speak to Scotland's Bruce. I have heard, methinks, 
that Lorn's Lord is not of our friends V* 

" Ay, Nigel ; I woiild I could learn how he was inclined 
towards us, and if he guesses that the murderer (Nigel, I 
would I might call him by another name !) of his kinsman, 
Comyn, is so near him — " 

" I wOl to Lorn instantly," exclaimed Nigel, with spark- 
ling eyes, " and again be with thee, ere the yet hidden 
moon is in her zenith." 

" Tis well, boy : there is excitement in it for thy spirit ; 
but, Nigel, thou art over-hasty ; be wary-^" But the active 
youth was already far from the reach of Bruce's words. 

" My brave and beloved young brother !" he exclaimed, 
" thee, too, have I entangled in my fall ; and, if my 
adverse fortune change not, I shall drag thee yet lower. 
Thy manhood's beauty and singular talents would have cre- 
ated for thee a halo of splendour in a court : it does, indeed, 
seem as though, with thy music-breathing voice, hope were 
breathed on my spirit. But now I must in to the young 
Douglas, and buoy the spirits of others with the glee my 
own lacketh." So saying, he climbed the hill-side, and 
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disappeared through an aperture, which, from the lower 
part, was almost imperceivable. 

Nigel Bruce kept on his way towards Lorn, through 
brake and over hedge, careftdly avoiding every track of 
foot, whether of man or beast. Occasionally he beguiled 
the way by humming a merry air— one of Scotland's own ; 
and many an anxious look did he cast towards the small 
light streaks which were heralding the approach of his 
favourite luminary. " Ah, thou art doubly welcome to- 
night," he exclaimed, as at length she burst forth in all her 
glory, at the same time shewing him that he now approached 
the dwellings of man. He had determined to trust solely 
to chance for information he sought. While he was recon- 
noitring the surrounding country, voices seemed to be ap- 
proaching, and which, as they now passed him, he con- 
cluded to come from countrymen. In a few minutes he 
joined them, and found that their converoation turned on 
a feast that M'Dougal, Lord of Lorn, held in his castle. 

" Is it so !'* said one of them, as Nigel asked if M*Dou- 
gal did indeed hold such revelling. "Why, where hast 
thou been, friend, these last few days, that thou askest 
such a question ?" 

" Is it then so wonderftd," replied Nigel, " that a man 
should be in one place to-day, and many a mile from it on 
the morrow, in these stirring times ? But is it on any par- 
ticular occasion ?" 

" Ay, I warrant me — ^no less than rejoicing for the defeat 
of Bruce." Nigel faced ftdl on the speaker for a moment ; 
then, suddenly recollecting himself, appeared a disinter- 
ested listener. " One of our companions here is engaged 
to exert his skill on our merry bagpipes there." 

" Now I would give a broad gold piece that I might look 
on such a scene." 
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** Thou mayest enter at a cheaper rate, youngster, if thou 
canst put thy dainty lips to a fife." 

" Ay !" returned Nigel, accepting the instrument from 
the hands of the musician ; yet, at the moment, scarcely 
knowing whether it were most frolic or serious intention 
that led him thither ; most probaby it partook of both. 
However, it was with a gay manner, and perhaps as gay a 
heart, he followed his fellow minstrel into the hall, where 
were assembled not a few of the Scottish nobility, and some 
English Lords. Amongst the latter. Sir Aymer de Valence 
held a conspicuous place, being seated by the side of the 
flower of beauty, Mary of Lorn ! 

The entrance of Nigel and the piper was hailed as the 
harbinger of mirth and song. '' A fair youth, by the eyes 
of my lady-love !" whispered Sir Aymer in the ear of Mary : 
but she heard it not, for her eyes and soul were rivetted 
on the youth, and her ears drank in the soft tones of his 
voice, as he replied modestly to the questions of her 
father. 

" Is thy skill confined to that instnmient, boy ?" 

** No, my Lord. Yonder strings," pointing to a harp, 
"give the harmony which can stir the soul in its depths," 

** Let us then have proof that thou speakest truly, my 
pretty youth," replied M*Dougal: and the boy stepped 
gracefully towards it, in his way bowing lowly to the lovely 
mistress of the revel ? 

" The youngster lacketh not assurance," muttered de 
Valence, with a curling lip, as he noticed the crimsoned 
cheek of Mary. 

** Call you that assurance, my Lord," she said; *'dost 
not thou think there is a very spell in his every step and 
glance ?" 

M 2 
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" I would not wish to say thee nay in aught, lovely one : 
perchance it does not act on all alike." This was uttered 
in an ironical tone, with a contemptuous glance on the 
youth, who was now running his fingers over the chords, 
and casting many a stolen gaze on his fair champion ; yet 
ever as he caught her eye casting his on the ground. 

" Methinks, my Lord,'* she resumed, " those shaded 
eyes betoken not assurance ;" not noticing, or not choosing 
to notice the scorn depicted in the face of De Valence — 
" but, list, he sings !" 

It was a spirit-stirring theme — ^the glory of the chase — 
but suddenly he ceased, and preluding a soft air, changed 
the words to song of " love and sunshine ;" and the shouts 
of applause were not few : yet amidst it all he sought but a 
smile from Mary of Lorn — ^and more than one repaid his skill. 

During this Sir Aymer leaned back on the couch with a 
vacant gaze and fixed eye, as though his thoughts were 
bent on any scene save the passing one. Then the wily 
Nigel chose a song on Bruce's defeat, which was then popu- 
lar in the country ; but it may be imagined that his soul 
grew bitter when he saw gleams of satisfaction in the smiles 
around him. Then again his eye sought Mary's soft hazel 
orb, and he fancied that it was dimmed by a tear, and that 
the rose held not its glowing seat on her cheek. 

" What think you, my Lord, of the report that Bruce is 
sojourning amongst our hills ?" asked M^Dougal of De Va- 
lence as Nigel ceased. 

'^ That it is false !'' replied Aymer, raising his form, as if 
consciousness had returned with the question. " Methinks 
if he left not the sum of his sense at Methven, he would 
scarcely face the stout men we could marshal forth witl^ his 
worried, starven followers — mere libels on the name of 
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men ! But we are forgetting the sex of a part of our com- 
pany when we thus talk of war ;" at the same time he bent 
to Mary, on whose eye it was lost. 

" True, true, Valence ; we will away to the long hall, 
where our theme shall be the merry dance ; there is a part- 
ner at thy side who is not often missing in a scene where 
mirth ijeigns." Then turning to Nigel, "My young min- 
strel, thy art will be wanting as well there as here : but 
hast thou friends, boy ?" 

" I have read that this world is a wilderness without," 
replied Nigel. 

** Ay ; but at thy age all are apt to fancy they possess 
such. But, boy, at mine, they learn that they are thinly 
scattered — scarcely sufficiently thick lo save the term of 
wilderness." 

" Now, as long as fair faces are moving roimd me," 
resumed Nigel, again bowing to Mary — and there was a 
witching tone in his voice, as with glowing eye he spoke it 
— " the blue sky above, earth green beneath me, and all 
these in Scotland, I lack not friends." 

" Perchance thou art a poet, boy ? Poets ever deal in 
such like dreanis." 

" Fooleries were a better term, my Lord," interrupted 
De Valence, as he arose, and oflTered his arm to Mary, who 
stepped aside as though she noticed it not, and walking 
directly to her father, as he yet stood by the young Bruce, 
clasped her hands around, and leaned on his ai-m. " Ay, 
Sir Valence, thou wert ever a foe to all poets ; but, though 
our profession is not trifling as their's (and though said 
that those we may wish to please Tove us for its sake) I 
think the soft words of a poet would sooner win a lady's ear 
than all our recounted battles. But, young Sir, when I spoke 
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of friencUi, I meant thee to understaud it as relations : and 
hast tiliou not a name ? Why dost thou not answer, boj ? 

^' I would not wish to offend your good presence with a 
lie ; so I was endeavouring to recollect which of my rela- 
tions I could class in the list you mentioned, 'my Lord ; 
and for name — Geordie." 

'^ Ah ! I understand thee, Geordie ; thy relations liked 
not thy talent-«thy wild spirit spumed the trammels of 
bounded liberty, and thou seekest new scenes T* The boy 
bowed as assenting. *' My child,*' resumed John of Lorn, 
turning to the interested Mary, '^ thou hast complained that 
thy life passed but dull here ; thinkest thou this young min- 
strel could cheer the lagging hour T* 

It was minutes ere Mary spoke, for she had caught the 
eager glance of Nigel ; and when she did, her voice was 
tremulous, and her eye fixed on the ground : " My ever 
kind father, the fame-seeking soul of a minstrel would be 
but poorly gratified in our home." 

**Well, Mary, let it rest for the present, we will now to 
the hall. Anon, Geordie, we will speak farther on this 
subject," said M'Dougal, leaving Mary for a minute whilst 
he sought the counsel of De Valence on the propriety of 
keeping the minstrel boy. 

"Lady, how much art thou mistaken, if thy last words 
were really spoken in the faith they expressed," whispered 
the young Bruce to Mary, as she y^t stood at his side. 
" Were I free to seek the fame I could value, 'twould be 
one word of praise from thy lips— one smile from thine eye 
— ^nay, even a frown, so it rested on thy brow, I would wor- 
ship ; but this may never be — not even in the visions of a 
Bruce." 

"Bruce!" 
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'^ Hush, lady ; I have placed my life in thy hands. Were 
that name heard here, thou knowest the consequences. 
Oh how gladly would I sit 4t thy feet while thine ear drank 
in my poor minstrelsy : hut that, too, is impossible. My 
softg now must be war ! Would it were otherwise ; fteed 
I tell the^, fairest^ that thou wilt not see me in yonder hall. 
I must away while yet I can. To-morrow I shall be here 
again, but not as now, lady. See, thy sire and that proud 
Englishman advance-— :^e thee well !" 

Mary stood motionless — she saw not, neither heard, till 
her father gave her cold hand to Sir Aymer to lead the way ; 
then she gazed around with a searching eye, and she caught 
from a distant comer the momentary bow and glance of 
Nigel Bruce. 

When the minstrel boy was missed, many were the sur- 
mises as to the object of so dtrange a visit. Sir Aymer 
could think of nothing but some favoured lover in disguise ; 
but there was a M* Androser, whose guess came nearer the 
truth. " By my sold, M*Dougal," he exclaimed, "but the 
youngster might be a spy of the Bruce ; thou ktoowest both 
he and his brothers are strangely gifted — he can read — Ahd 
I have heard that his men forget the calls of nature, and 
their dangerous enterprizes, when his voice is heard 
amongst them. I marked when I pledged the health of 
our brave Earl of Pembroke, after his song of Bruce's de- 
feat, that he bit his lip and bent his brow." 

" Then, by our Lady, we must be stirring to-morrow,'* 
resumed Lorn ; " for, if thou guessest aright, kinsman, we 
shall not be long without a visit from him. Ay, now I be- 
think me, that boy favoured the Bruce, My lords, marked 
you not the same high brow, flashing eye, and scornful 
lip ?" 
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*' And the same hot blood rushing to the cheek, M'Dou- 
gal," returned the other ; whilst the only one who could 
have set all surmising at rest (Mary) remained silent. 

Meantime Nigel had again reached his mountain home, 
where Bruce was pacing to and fro, anxiously watching the 
return of his beloved young kinsman, which was so far pro- 
tracted beyond the promised . time. "Well, Nigel," he 
exclaimed joyously, when the other ^tood almost breath- 
less at his side, '' thy favourite is beyond her zenith, even 
declining. I had begun to imagine thy hasty spirit had led 
thee to harm." 

'^ Hasty, Robert ! Methinks that may generally be cou- 
pled with the name of Bruce. But I had not thought, when 
I left thee, to make one at the feast of a M'Dougal." 

" Of a M*Dougal ! Then, boy, I wish I had been there 
to curse the morsels ere thou swallowedst them !" exclaim- 
ed Bruce, in one of those ungovernable bursts of passion 
which so often ended in the most bitter regret. 

" My brother, didst thou not speak but now of haste ? 
I neither ate nor drank at their hate — ^board." 

" Why didst thou wish to recal that word, hated ?" resum- 
ed Bruce, bending his head till his eye flashed in Nigel's. 
^' Boy, thou hast looked on the &ce of one, whom all con- 
cur in praising : the syren's eye bath 'witched thee ; but 
rouse thy soul from the spell, for to-morrow thou must lift 
thine arm against the nearest and dearest of her kin : ay, 
thou mayest not then stop to ask if he call Mary of Lorn 
kinswoman ! ' But come, I had forgotten whose blood flows 
in thy veins, or I jieeded not thus to school thee. We will 
into my kingly chamber," he continued, bitterly ; "my 
ministers must be consulted on all thou hast learned." 

On the morrow's noon, the hall which had so lately rung 
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with mirthj^l peals, was employed as a reception room for 
the corpse of many who had threaded the mazy dance but 
on the previous evening : there, too, beneath their battle- 
cloaks, lay three kinsmen of M'Dougal, the M*Androsser 
of the feast, and his two sons ; each of whom had found 
their death stroke from the sword of Bruce, who seemed 
to bear a charmed life ; but still his fortune might be said 
to be cursed, for Lorn was the victor, and amongst many 
prisoners, the young and brave Nigel was numbered. 
Many and widely different scenes were floating in his brain 
as he paced to and fro in his dungeon : the bitter taunt and 
scomM bearing of De Valence, as he had stood a captive 
before the Lord of Lorn, were ever present harrowing his 
very soul ; but then to soften his swollen heart, came the 
mild glance of the pale Mary : and ever as he thought on 
this, he began counting the passing hours, as he imagined 
each tolling bell brought him so near tp death. 

The sun had simk, and the moon he so well loved to 
look on, had risen, yet he regarded it not. All was still 
as the grave around him ; though twice or thrice, indeed, 
he had fancied that footsteps approached from without. 

Then would he listen almost breathlessly — ^till he at 
length concluded that a guard had been placed in the cor- 
ridor. But now there was a grating of bolts, and as he 
fixed his eye on the opening door, the slight figure of a 
page entered. 

" Is not thy name Bruce ?" he said softly. 

" Nay, I scarcely know, friend ; for that name should 
not find utterance in a prison." 

** But," returned the other, " if such is thy name, thou 
art free." 

** Free !" replied Nigel. " Who sendeth me such mes- 
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sage? Does the haughty De Valence think it hest that 
bright eyes should not again glance on me ; or does Lorn 
fear the vengeance of his wronged and insulted monarch ?*' 

" Neither, neither," said the other hurriedly ; " 'twas 
Mary M'Dougal." 

Nigel seized the hand which had grasped the door for 
support, and leading the speaker where the broad stream 
of moonlight shone full on his form, he gazed for a moment 
on the downcast face. " Mary — ^lady, dost thou indeed 
take thus much interest in the £ite of a Bruce ? Tell me, 
is there aught I can ask for thee in my prayer ? — but I am 
forgetting who, and where I am. What can the devotion 
of a proscribed being— of a prisoner, avail the beautlAil and 
pure spirit before me — ^what would my intercession gain 
thee at the throne of God or man ;" 

" Much, much, at the former, Nigel Bruce — oh ! I have 
ever loved that name, and wept over the misfortunes attend, 
ing it. I feel that I am rebelling where I owe most obedi- 
ence ; pray that I may be forgiven that, Nigel ; and pray 
His blessing, who alone can bless, that thy kinsman and 
thyself may become more fortimate. Nigel, if those pray- 
ers are answered, Mary hath no more to ask ;" and she 
buried her face in the page's cap she wore. 

" Is it indeed so— is there one being, and that so beau- 
teous, who loveth Nigel Bruce, and him alone ?" 

" My father, Nigel, my father !" 

'* Ay, thy father, and he is my bitterest foe. Oh ! there 
was a joyous thought came across my brain ; but it was a 
very madness : I will tell it thee ; but mind, Mary, I do 
not embody it as it shadowed in my mind — it is not still my 
wish ; no — I would not offend thy purity — thy filial love so 
far — I thought if we should flee to Scotland*s mountains 
together !" 
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" May never such find place in thy brain again. But we 
are losing time, when thou shouldst be husbanding every 
moment. Hark ! 'tis tolling»nine, and at ten, the sentinel 
comes round to survey the dungeons : but ere that time 
thou wilt be far hence. Now, silence." 

Then she led the way through her own chamber, and 
down a flight of steps which led from it to the gardens, and 
thence to the postern gate. 

" Now God speed thee, Nigel," she exclaimed, as she 
opened it. 

"Yet another moment, Mary," he said. "What risk 
dost thou incur in performing this generous action ?" 

" But little — ^none indeed. My father will believe I did 
it for the sake of thy minstrelsy, and I have only to smile 
on Sir Aymer de Valence, and all will be well." 

" Smile on De Valence !— oh, I would not purchase even 
liberty so dearly," returned Nigel, vehemently, and step- 
ping again on the road to his dungeon. 

" Nay, stop : if it will avail thee aught to know that the 
smile will be but a curving lip — not a heart smile, Nigel — 
thou hast it." 

" Thanks, thanks, Mary, for those words. How often 
have I looked on yonder bright queen of the heavens, and 
her glittering throne of stars, and said within myself, that 
nought could repay the loss of such glory ; — ^but, Mary, I 
had not; then stepped on the land of Lorn — I had not looked 
on thee, for thou art sim, world, heaven ! all to me, and 
yet — fare thee well ! but, as I live, we meet again." 

Mary's lips were for a moment pressed to his, and when 
she again remembered that earth was beneath her feet, she 
felt that she was alone. 

Months stole by, and still Robert Bruce was a stranger 
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(in heart) to the people of his land ; and he had taken leave 
of his queen for awhile, well knowing that her weakly frame 
wovld sink, if exposed on hiUgfiuid in forest, for weeks toge- 
ther, in tho fast approaching rigour of the winter months. 
The only castle now remaining, which he might truly call 
his, was that of Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire. To this 
then, he sent her, with her ladies, and Nigel, in command 
of a few men, to defend it. Tranquillity reigned in its walls 
but a very short time ; for it was rumoured that the English, 
with their Scottish friends, were coming to attack it, which 
was soon found to be true ; and though the youthful arm of 
Nigel fought as if braced with nerves of iron, Kildrummie 
was taken. The English had fallen beneath his sword, as 
the grass under the mower's scythe, for he had caught one 
glance from an eye he hated — and a smile from a haughty 
lip, which he returned with a look of defiance. " De Va- 
lence," he exclaimed, " though there were this number 
'tween thee and me doubled, yet would I hew a path to 
thee." 

" Ah ! thou art the young Bruce," said a voice beside 
him ; " see now, Sir Minstrel, if thy ready wits can save 
thee from the sword of Lom's M'DougaJ." 

Nigel had faced round upon the speaker, and raised his 
arm for a thrust, but as the latter proclaimed his name, 
the arm of a Bruce fell to his side, and his sword rested in 
its scabbard ! and the English shout of victory fell on an 
almost deafened ear, as he was borne a shackled prisoner 
into the castle, which was now, as well as all others, wrested 
from his brother. De Valence was for his immediate exe- 
cution ; but John of Lorn, who chose to make his victory 
evident to the eyes of all his retainers, carried him to 
Lorn. 
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'^ I ask not for myself, John of Lorn," he exclaimed, as 
he stood before him in the hall which had resoimded with 
praises of his minstrelsy, ^^ I ask not for myself, but for 
the poor unfortmiate queen, the partner of my brother's 
misfortune." 

" Methinks," uttered the hated voice of De Valence, 
'^ that yonder prison is better for her health than a castle 
where all were ready to surrender, rather than starve." 

'^ Thou liest, Englishman ! All there fought to the last 
drop of their blood. And for her of whom we spoke but 
now, learn that, which thy own craven spirit may not teach 
thee, she bears the name of Bruce, and cherisheth liberty 
though there be nought save the name in it." 

" Insolent boy," returnnd the other, " thou knowest thy- 
self safe in thy present ignominy. I fight not with slaves." 

" Cease, both," interrupted M'Dougal, as Nigel was 
about to reply with a flushed cheek and heaving breast ; 
and which became even more bitter as he continued ad- 
dressing De Valence familiarly, as, " Aymer, we war not 
with women : we will plead for her : but for thee, young 
man, thy hour is come." 

" I am prepared," said Nigel, firmly. Then, turning to 
De Valence, uttered in a chokedt voice, ** *Tis said that we 
should not carry hatred to the grave with us, and when I 
came in hither I thought my soul was at peace with all men. 
But 'tis useless to deceive myself: I find that my heart, 
when in thy presence, is bitter as the knowledge that one 
stood between thee and me in yonder field of blood, whose 
life was sacred in my eyes, as the sire of one who, if I am 
unworthy her, thou deservest still less ; though I have 
heard that bridal garments are preparing where mourning 
were more fitting." 
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With a look of triumph De Valence bade the men lead 
forth ; and Nigel was borne to the outer court, where were 
the block and the axe and the executioner ready : he spurn- 
ed the offered kerchief to blind his eyes, and' knelt beside 
the block with a soul dead to all the feelings which agitate 
the heart in this world, save one. In that prayer he now 
offered up to the throne of mercy was mingled a name which 
might not be uttered without again becoming alive to the 
reign of passions ; but with the name it passed ; and he was 
with his God alone, though hundreds thronged around 
him, when there was a rush in the crowd, and a cry of 
" Hold, hold !" but the executioner mistook it for the signal 
of instant death, and his axe fell even as the voice, as it 
now rose so shrOly in the circle, pronounced, " I have won 
his pardon !" It was Mary. 

Her father had followed, and now stood beside her 
mourning the wreck of reason he read in her glazed eye and 
muttering lip. It was true that she had won his pardon at 
the feet of her father, and instantly rushed from his pre- 
sence to the scene of murder. " Mary, Mary," he now 
exclaimed, " come in : leave this scene — ^it befits not wo- 
man to gaze on such." 

" Neither man," she returned quickly, and facing on him 
with an immeaning stare. " He said we should meet again, 
and we have met ; though to be sure the trysting is not of 
the merriest : and now I tell thee, Nigel, that we will meet 
again, and ere long, and where none need plead for thy 
pardon — in Heaven ! and then, too, Nigel, we shall ever 
have the glory of light thou so lovedst : but they who made 
thee thus may not look upon itw" 

" Cease, Mary : dost thou speak thus of him who to-mor- 
row will call thee wife — of thy father, too ?" 
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**0f him who to-morrow shall call Mary of Lorn his wife !" 
she repeated, musing on each word as she did so ; then 
with a sudden burst of joy she added, — " Ay, now I ken 
who that may be ; Nigel, we will meet to-morrow — ^and of 
my father ! I know him not. Yes ! now indeed I do : was 
it not he who planned this scene of misery ?" 

** But, Mary, canst not thou remember that I granted 
thee his life ?" 

She laughed bitterly as she pointed to the corpse, and 
replied, ** Life ! methinks that looks not like it." 

Then M*Dougal ordered the body to be borne away, 
thinking that with the object of her grief would disappear 
its mournfiil effects : but he was deceived ; she refused to 
quit the disfigured corpse, and followed the men closely* 
even though they made many unnecessary windings for the 
purpose of deceiving her as to its place of destination. 
Finding that of no avail, he led De Valence to her side, 
and said, ^' My child, is it thus you sit, uselessly bewailing 
the dead, when the bridegroom awaits thee at the altaj* ? 
See ; I have led him to thee." 

De Valence took her hand, but she snatched it away, 
and hid her face in her robe, while she sobbed convulsively; 
and he of Lorn turned and wept too when he saw the tear- 
ful eyes now raised to his face. 

"Father," she uttered in a low and broken tone, "I 
have dreamed a fearM dream, but now I will away to my 
dressing chamber, and prepare for my wedding. Since he 
awaits me at the altar, 'tis time I was arrayed, for thou and 
all well know I love none else." 

When the spring flowers were peeping from the cold 
bosom of the yet snow-covered earth, and while John of 
Lorn aud De Valence were still seeking the life of Kobert 
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Bruce, Mary was sleeping the sleep of death in the home 
of the weary, and her spirit had flown to rest where all 
*'the heavy laden" are bidden to seek it. Need it be 
added, that it was ^^Mary M'Dougal" engraven on her 
tomb, not " Countess of Pembroke ?" 
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A SKETCH 



The rippling of Ayr's own glassy and moon-beam che- 
quered river was the only sound which broke the stillness 
reigning around : save, indeed, a few cautious whispers 
passing between a small band of armed men who stood on 
its banks ; or the momentary clash of their swords as they 
frequently half unsheathed them. At these moments grim 
smiles wreathed every lip, which each seemed to under- 
stand without the aid of words. But presently, from be- 
hind a projecting cliff, emerged two figures, which, per- 
haps, any one on a cursory glance might have pronounced 
to be alike of the male sex. Yet was one a woman : but 
her height was full six feet ; and the large military cloak 
drawn closely round her muscular figure, made her partake 
even more of a manly appearance than she would otherwise 
have done. Her companion, to whom she appeared by her 
earnest gestures to be making some proposal to which he 
was not willing to accede, was some two or three inches 
taller. In his eye, and on his lip, there was an almost 
stern expression, strangely blended with benevolence. 
Frequently he compressed his lips and bent his brow till 
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it overshadowed his eyes ; while a burning flush crimsoned 
his embrowned face. Then would he pluck the bonnet 
from his head, and let the fresh breeze play on his lofty 
brow, and amongst the fair hair which clustered round it. 

For minutes the female stood silently by his side ; during 
whichshe moved not her piercing eye from his varying cheek ; 
then, as he at length replaced the bonnet, she said calmly, 
** Thou hast been long pondering, what is thy resolve ?" 

" That Wallace," he replied, " would but degrade him- 
self by such revenge." 

" Degrade !" she repeated, "is it degredation to bum 
the dogs who have — ^ay, who have hanged thy countrymen ? 
— ^Listen, Wallace ; but this morning I was blessed in the 
name of mother ! Thou knowest it ; but now — oh ! my 
son ; my fair-haired boy ! He lies in yonder kennel." She 
stretched her arm towards the town. " I would not care, 
80 our vultures were to feed on his flesh, and his bones lie 
bleaching on our mountains ; but that the English dogs 
should feast their eyes on the change they have wrought in 
one of Scotland's noblest youths! William Wallace, I 
could even have uttered the word forgiveness, if they had 
given him a death blow worthy a Grahame ! — But to noose 
him as a common thief, or an ox on our hills ! — Curses on 
them, curses on them ! If a mother's prayers can bring 
the direst pxmishment upon them, I — " 

'* Cease, lady, cease," interrupted the generous Wallace, 
*' but a few hours and we will meet them hand to hand !" 

" Hand to hand !" she exclaimed ; then curling her lips 
with a bitter smile, continued, ** Was it not Wallace spoke 
but now of degradation ; and is it he who now speaks of 
hand to hand ! of touching his sword with those of these 
English hangmen? Wallace, I thought thee a man, ay, 
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and a soldier, and thy country's proudest boast — ^but I find 
thee but a craven — " 

" Woman !" shouted Wallace, till every hollow re-echoed 
the word, and he grasped the hilt of his sword ; then recol- 
lecting himself, seud, ^' and 'tis well thou art so ? else had 
that word beqn thy last.** 

** Nay, I care not," returned the woman, calmly, " if 
the Wallace think old Eleanor Grahame's life worth taking, 
he places more value on it than she doth. Yet I would 
wish to see this night through ; if yonder buildings but 
tinge the blue heaven with morning's hue ere midnight, 
and the English logs serve' to feed the flames. Wallace of 
ISlerslie," and she drew close to him fixing her searching 
eye on his, ''forgettest thou Lanark?" He started and 
groaned as though she had plunged a dagger in his heart. 
But she either did not notice it, or was determined on har- 
rowing up each drop of peaceful blood yet flowing in his 
veins, for she quickly resumed — 

" Lanark — ^ay, Lanark ! 'Twas a fearful morn for all 
who served Wallace, or called him kinsman. Thou might- 
est, too, have been a parent, if that morn had not wrested 
from thee — " 

"Peace, woman! in mercy cease," interrupted Wallace, 
ia a tone of agony. 

" Ay, and by this time thou mightest too have seen thy 
babe butchered by these English — " 

" Woman, again I pray thee cease ; and I will do all. 
Every scheme of revenge thy dark soul hath brooded on 
will I accomplish ;" and his sword glistened in the moon- 
light, as he swore on it to do all she should ask ; and in a 
few minutes the band before mentioned bore their swords 
unsheathed in their hands. 

o 2 
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** So : 'tis well," muttered Eleanor Grahame ; ** *bide 
you here till I have marked the doors of the dogs' ken- 
nels ;" and she strode away with a bitter soul, and a purpose 
as immovable as the rocks of her own beloved country. 

An hour had scarcely elapsed ere the same band, with 
Wallace and the lady Grahame at their head, stood before 
the building known in history as the " Bams of Ayr," where 
but that morning a work of blood had been accomplished ; 
but who knoweth it not that hath looked on the pages of 
history — and that it was done beneath a mask of friendship; 
the English having invited the Scottish nobles to their table, 
and then treacherously strangled them. 

Many of the doors bore a large mark of chalk, which 
was the mark Eleanor Grahame had spoken of: before 
each of these was piled huge heaps of straw, and every on^ 
of the soldiers bore a lighted torch. Their steps were al- 
most noiseless, and scarcely a whisper had yet passed 
them. But now all was ripe for execution ; and the lady 
Grahame whispered Wallace, " Ay, the dogs have feasted 
over much ; they forgot their kennel's roof covered the 
corpse of one who owned a mother ; or, if they did not, 
they knew not that that mother bore the name of Grahame ! 
But, Wallace of Ellerslie — " her voice even trembled as 
she spoke — ^^ it arches too over the head of a maiden I fain 
would save." 

" Of a maiden !" repeated Wallace, and bending his eye 
upon her as though he doubted her sanity. 

" Ay, a maiden. I know well what I said — and an En- 
glish maiden — ^yet would I save her : for, Wallace, though 
I feel shame in avowing that one who owned a Grahame 's 
blood should feel such weakness — ^my boy loved her ; else 
had not the English won him to their board — and I had not 
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stood here a childless parent. He had looked on her but 
once ; yet since that glance his every thought has been of 
her. Oh ! is it not a very woman's weakness to save her ? 
But I wiU, I wiU." 

^^ Then must this deed rest ?" said Wallace. 

" Rest !" she resimied ; " no, no ; even though she 
perish, it must be done* Dost thou forget our signal ?*' 
and she shouted ^' Lanark !" 

Then was eveiy torch thrust to the piles of turf and straw, 
and Wallace's was not amongst the last ; for the word 
Eleanor had chosen for the signal, as she imagined, nerved 
his arm to strike what she well knew he otherwise termed 
a coward's blow. 

In an instant the flames rose and spread with an almost 
incredible fury, and soon it became one dreadfiil scene of 
carnage and confusion. The inhabitants of the town were 
awakened, and might be seen in every direction looking 
from their windows, but not daring to stir beyond them, 
conjecturing the town to be filled with enemies, and each 
moment expecting the flames to rise aroimd their heads ; 
while from the immediate scene, where was performing 
the work of death, came mingled shrieks and groans. Yet 
stood the lady Grahame beside it with an exulting heart ; 
and when any one of the miserable victims by an effort 
burst the strongly-secured doors, she smiled as she saw 
the soldiers either drive him again into the flames, or thrust 
to his heart. But now the flames raged with less fiiry — 
the deed of revenge was accomplished, and she thought on 
the maiden ; and as she turned to seek Wallace, exclaimed, 
^' English though thou wert, John Grahame told me thou 
wert beautiful and virtuous ; I would I could have saved 
thee ; yet art thou more happy than Eleanor Grahame who 
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livetfa.— liiveth ! Oh, 'twill be a life of dealli. I will seek 
one of my own ^ens— " 

A slight tap on the shoulder interrupted her ; and as she 
turned, her eyes rested on the diminntiye figure of a friar, 
who beckoned her to follow him ; and placed his finger on 
his 1^, as she would have spoken. 

" Nay,'* she muttered, " I know not if I am right to fol- 
low thee : yet it matters but little whither I go, or what 
be&lleth me. But, good father, art sure thou hast not 
mistaken me ?" 

'^ I know thee well ; but on, on," whispered the fiiar, 
*' or thy heart's dearest wishes will not be accompli^ed." 

Then Eleanor Grahame spoke not another word, but 
talked on with a nervous haste, till her companion stop- 
ped beneath some large trees which skirted the walls of 
Ayr's monastery. 

" Now, my lady of Grahame," said he, " we may speak. 
I had not thought the Wallace's vengeance had been so 
soon taken." 

" The Wallace," returned Eleanor, " had not done it, 
but for one whose every drop of blood is so much hatred 
towards all who call England their country. But what 
boots it to thee? is thy holy spirit sorrowing that the 
wretches were not shriven, and hast thou led me hither to 
listen to thy wailings ? Thou mightest have found a more 
fitting hearer.'' 

"No, proud woman," returned the friar hastily, " I 
sought thee for purposes far different. Lady of Grahame, 
thy heart burst not 'neath its weight of sorrow ; but I know 
that thy revenge might serve to dry up the sources of thy 
grief. Dost thou think thou could'st bear the extreme of 
joy as well ?" 
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" Joy !" exclaimed Eleanor. Joy ? Old man, go and 
speak that word to thy pampered brethren ; go and whis- 
per it in the ear of England's proud Edward, but give 
it not utterance in the presence of Eleanor Grahame, of 
her who listened to the endearing name of mother but to 
make her feel the bitter, bitter feelings, that are enshrined 
in woman's bosom when she may no longer hear her child 
call upon her. — ^Ay, go and speak of joy to Edward, for he 
looks around, and his eye rests on his children, and their 
joyous tones are on his ear — and his day dreams are of 
fdture ages, reading with swelling bosoms of his Edward's 
glorious deeds." 

"Ay," interrupted the friar, " and of the Grahame they 
may read yet, if his dauntless eye speak truths." 

" Grahame ! " she repeated wildly : and placing her 
hand firmly on the friar's shoulder, as though she feared 
he would depart ere he assured her that the hopes she had 
that moment formed should not be blasted. 

" Yes ;" he said, in a voice of emotion, " Lady Gra- 
hame, thy son liveth." 

Eleanor Grahame bent her majestic figure till her knees 
touched the earth ; and crossing her hands on her breast, 
said, " Never did a Grahame bend like this before to aught 
save his God. His blessing be on thee !" 

" Nay," interrupted the other in a tremulous voice, " we 
shall meet again, and thou wilt revoke that blessing." 

" No ; never, never ; if ever thou shouldst oflFend thy 
God, he will look on the book of life and find this action 
registered there." 

** Hush, hush, lady ! thou art heaping on me praises 
which thou hast not learnt if I merit." 

^* But, father, my son— why keep me from him ?" 
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" Patience, but for a short time,*' he returned. ** Bide 
thou here till I have sought Wallace. There is business 
on hand which even a mother's feelings must give way for.*' 
And the friar was gone from her side ere she could utter 
another word. 

Near an hour Eleanor Grahame paced beneath those 
trees, groaning in the impatience of her spirit ; during 
which time confused sounds, which she sometimes fancied 
to be shrieks and groans, seemed to come from the monas- 
tery. " Tis but the suggestions of this perturbed brain,*' 
she said, after listening for some minutes. ^' Such phan- 
toms I wonder not at— the English maiden — f" and she sat 
herself down on the turf, and leaning her head on her fold- 
ed arms, wept bitterly ;^ but suddenly she heard footsteps, 
and hurried accents dwelt on her ear, and beloved arms 
were twined round her neck. Her lips rested on the noble 
brow of John Grahame ! ** My son — ^my boy !" was all she 
could utter. 

" Mother, dearest mother !" he exclaimed, as a tear 
stood in his eye — " why Heaven should thus have favoured 
me I know not, while mothers, and fathers, and wives, 
and children, are lamenting those whose kiss of affection 
rested on their lips but yesterday. Mother, I can think of 
but one who could have saved me." 

" One !" she exclaimed — " one ! — oh my boy, I would 
yonder deed had not been completed. Say, John Grahame, 
wilt thou curse her who bore thee ?" 

" Curse !" he exclaimed, " my mother, hath not the hor- 
ror of yonder scene bewildered thee ?" 

" Ay, it hath indeed — Eleanor Grahame hath sown seeds 
of bitterness for herself. You stare, boy— listen! Her 
you loved, and she who you believe saved thee, is but a 
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cinder in yonder heap of smoking ruin ;" and she thtew. 
herself franticly on the earth, exclaiming, as she pressed 
her hands on her ears — " Now, pour out thy curses— but 
I cannot, will not hear them," 

"Nay, my lady mother, if this be all that disturbs thee," 
said Grahame, raising the frantic Eleanor, and, in his turn, 
bending his knee before her, " know that the English maiden 
sojourned not with yonder rude soldiers; but, sheltered 
in the monastery walls with most of those who boasted su- 
periority. My eye hath, too, rested on her midst yonder 
scene of bloodshed — ^but our noble Wallace is there ; and 
he whispered me that nought of harm should light on her 
head ; and he told me, too, that he bore a message from 
her to me— it was, my mother, to hasten hither.'* 

" Now, God be praised that her blood rests not on my 
head ! 'Tis a deadly weight taken from my heart. But, 
my son, didst thou not speak of bloodshed ? " 

"Ay, my mother; 'twas a fearful sight to see the floor 
of the house, where peace alone should reign, a field thickly 
strewn with the slain; and the men devoted to God's 
service stained with blood they had drawn &om the veins 
of their fellow men, even though they bore arms against 
their coimtry." 

" Noble souled Wallace ! " muttered Eleanor, " thou 
alone couldst have performed this generous action. Had 
Eleanor Grahame been in thy place, she would have thought 
on Lanark, and the maiden would have fallen^ How glo- 
riously mightest thou have been revenged ! " But while 
she spoke Wallace approached, and on his arm leaned the 
friar, who had led Eleanor from the conflagration. 

"And the maiden, brave Wallace ?"' asked Grahame, 
anxiously. 
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• '* Thou dost not then recognize me ? " saij the friar, in a 
soft silvery voice ; and as he divested his form of the long 
gown, the English maiden stood before them. Then, as 
John Grahame nushed towards her, and Eleanor muttered 
that she wondered not her own son riiould brave the English- 
man's swords to gaze on her, the maiden contmued— '^Yes, 
the generous Wallace hath indeed saved my life, and that 
of one dearer to me than mine own : and in so doing he 
has preserved the only sword worthy of claidiing with his. 
Nay, John, my Lord Grahame, thou needest not scowl ; 'tis 
even my father." 

Then John Grahame drew her hand within his, and threw 
himself on his knees before his mother, endeavouring to 
place the maiden by his side as he said, earnestly, '' My 
lady mother, say^ wilt thou not bless her as thy daughter ? '* 
*' I will not hear the ^ No,'" exclaimed the maiden ; but 
Eleanor interupted her, saying, 

*' Maiden, though I know not thy rank, nor even thy^ 
name — ^yet will I accept thee.*' 

*^ 'Tis useless, Lady Grahame. That blessing I would 
not hear ; for it would then require, I fear me, more reso- 
lution than I can boast, to keep firmly in the path my duty 
hath tracked for me. Thou knowest, John Grahame, that 
thou wert saved from the fate of thy noble companions, and 
mayhap thou guessest by whose interference." 

" Yes, yes," he returned eagerly, " thy sweet interposi- 
tion ; it could not be otherwise." 

^^ Even so," she resumed. ^' When I learned that the 
nobility of Scotland were invited to our tables, I feared 
some dreadftil termination to such an unusual show of 
friendship ; and then, John Grahame — ^for I thought thou 
wouldest not neglect such an invitation — " she turned from 
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them and blushed deeply — ^' Yes ; then I procured the proi- 
mise that thy life should be spared— but the price ! John 
Grahame, I gave a promise I had hitherto revised — I vowed 
to become the wife of— I will not name whom, lest I should 
hear words from thy lips imbefitting the living of the dead.'* 

'^ The dead ! " exclaimed Eleanor. 

** Yes, lady ; the dead. He perished in yonder flames. 
He was one of our bravest officers. May Grod pardon him 
his share in the morning's crime." 

'^ Amen ! " exclaimed Wallace, who had hitherto been a 
voiceless listener — ''But, maiden, thou didst not love 
him?" 

. Again she blushed, and remained silent some minutes : 
then said calmly, '' An' I had, why should I give my hand 
but as a guerdon for saving another's life ? " 

'' Thanks, thanks for that avowal," exclaimed the young 
Grahame, throwing himself at her feet. ''Heaven hath 
canceUed that vow." 

*' No, no," she continued, " thou knowest not yet the ex- 
tent of my vow. I swore I would not look on thee after 
this day should have restored thee to thy mother and thy 
country-7-I came but to bid thee farewell ! " 

" Then the life thou hast given is little worth." 

" Not to thy mother ? — ^not to thy country ? Brave Wal- 
lace, thou knowest whom I call father. Listen, Lady Gra- 
hame, and thou, young Sir," and the maiden drew up her 
figure, which, though ^^t^, was capable of pourtraying a 
degree of pride, and even haughtiness, if any thing called it 
forth. But it was the native pride of nobility which now 
pervaded alike her voice and figure. " Wouldest thou have 
me wed unthinkingly with one whose sword must, ere long, 
clash with my father's ? John Grahame, wouldst thou call 
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her wife on whose head would rest a father's curse ? No, 
no ; Elizabeth Warenue will even to England directly, and 
seek in the cloister the peace she may not find elsewhere. 
We must then bid farewell. Lady Grahame, thou didst 
bless me when I told thee thy son lived : wilt thou not re- 
call, and rej)lace it with a curse now thou hast learned that 
I bear the name of one who will be spoken of in future days 
as one of Scotland's noblest foes ? " 

"No, maiden," replied Eleanor Grahame, advancing 
towards her ; " thou art a noble and virtuous maiden ; and 
I bless thee from, the depths of my heart. Thou hast said 
well that my son is restored to his coimtry. Yes, young 
lady, his name will not be forgotten more than that of Sur- 
rey's Earl, though they will be looked on differently. Gra- 
hame, for the cause of an oppressed country — Surrey, for 
the cause of a rapacious tyrant ! " 

The maiden grew pale as she replied, "I could have 
wished they were to fight side by side — for one cause — but 
I will not name it ; for it becometh not a young maiden as 
I am to dictate on subjects like these— *and my father will be 
awaiting me — ^but I will tell thee he knoweth of this visit ; 
and I but wore this habit to escape observation. |Ie hath 
trusted to the decision of Elizabeth Warenne, in cases where 
his own and his country's welfare were involved ; I confes- 
sed to him every circumstance that hath occurred since 
yesterday morning, and he trusted me hither, even though 
I avowed my love for thee, John Grahame." 

A slight noise interrupted her, and as each turned towards 
the spot whence it proceeded, Eleanor and John Grahame's 
eyes rested on the armour-cased figure of a tall handsome 
man, who had seen some fifty or sixty summers ; and Wal- 
lace welcomed him with a courteous bend of his unbon- 
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Beted head, while the maiden hung fondly on his ann as he 
hent and kissed her. 

^^ Lady Grahame, John de Warenne hath to crave thy 
pardon for coming before thee in the accoutrements of war, 
but he is unarmed ; for, Wallace,". he turned to him, ^^ we 
meet for these few minutes as friends : soon we may meet 
otherwise— or rather, each will then do his best for his 
country— for the brave are never enemies — and Wallace 
and Warenne had been bosom friends if one soil had owned 
them as its children. And you, Lady Grahame, and you, 
young Sir, though we may not be relations, we will part as 
friends ; " and he bent on the extended hand of the lofty 
Eleanor, and shook with a friendly warmth the icy hand of 
the motionless youth. 

*^ John Grahame," said Elizabeth Warenne, going towards 
him, and placing her hand on his, *^ farewell ! " 

He started as though there had been life in that touch, 
and grasped her hand ! and the colour rushed to his face as 
he uttered in a hurried and broken voice— 

'' Yes, Elizabeth, thou art right. Could a daughter of 
the brave Surrey be otherwise than noble, in her actions as 
in her descent? My Lord of Surrey," he turned to Wa- 
renne, *'thou hast said wc shall meet again; be it then 
where and as soon as it may, Grahame will find there his 
death-bed. Fare thee well ; " and he held the maiden to 
his throbbing bosom, while he pressed a long kiss on her 
blanched lips, which now revised to give utterance to the 
one last word she would have spoken. Warenne, with a 
sorrowing heart, bore his fainting child from the scene. 
« ' •» « * « « « 

On the morn of July the 23rd, 1298, all aroimd but too 
plainly told that Falkirk's fatal battle had been fought. In 
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the English tent lay the corpse of one whose lunbs bore the 
dress of one of Scotland's nobles. 

Every motion in this place was conducted with a silence 
which shewed respect was paid to the memory of him who 
slept the sleep of death. The Earl of Surrey stood by his 
side ; and a tear might be almost said to stand unreproved 
in hu eye, as he said, '' This for the sake of my Elizabeth * 
for that of thy generous leader ; ay, and for thy own." 

Sir John Grahame lies buried in the churchyard of 
Falkirk. 



THREE CHAPTERS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 



CHAFTEK I. 



The perfection of a woman's character does not arise from a prominent quality, 
or a showy talent, or a brilliant accomplishment, but it is the beautiftd combina- 
tion of them all.— Hannah MOBB. 



On a fine summer's afternoon, a neatly-dressed female 
figure stepped from her cottage home, so elegantly envi- 
roned by its sweet garden, and took the high road to the 
neighhouriiig town, whither she was going on a few hours' 
visit. This was Mary Esdaile. Many a stout farmer and 
more spruce townsman touched their hats to her as she 
passed, so that, perchance, a stranger following her track 
might have been led to suppose a very pretty face peeped 
coquetishly from under her modest bonnet. No such thing. 
Mary*s features were any thing but pretty ; but it was un- 
pretending from its very simplicity. There were no smiles 
curving her mouth to win their way to the hearts of the 
passers-by. She kept those for home consumption; yet 
was there not the most distant appearance of ill humour, 
studied friendship, or sullen pride ; but there was a sweet, 
steady gaze, and those beneath and those above her in sta- 
tion of life felt that it was proper to acknowledge Mary £s- 
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daile as they passed ; for those above saw in her air of self- 
respect a warrant of her gentle rearing, and those beneath 
a promise that their salutation would be received as it was 
given — as a token of honest admiration. Yes, admiration ! 
for, though I have said she was not pretty, I do not scruple 
to add, that there were more than one of those yoimg beaux 
who would willingly have loitered on the way to talk with 
Mary Esdaile, if she would have permitted it, but such was 
not her intention. Now let not any yoimg lady term her a 
prude, for, indeed, she deserved it not. Had either of these 
young farmers or town dandies called on her father, Mary 
would have placed the jug of best ade on the table with a 
sweet smUe, and sat down to her work with an ear for his 
news, and a tongue ready to join in any conversation, the 
object of which came within the range of a female's know- 
ledge. 

Mary knew that she was not what her young companions 
termed pretty ; but she also knew that many amongst them 
thought themselves so who had no better title to such a term 
than herself; and she often wondered how any being pos- 
sessing a glass and a pair of eyes could possibly deceive 
herself on such a subject. Sometimes, too, she was sur- 
prised to see the difference effected on a plain face by dint 
of some hours' study at this same glass ; though she saw 
they could never effect more than ^^ looking pretty at a dis- 
tance," or in the single situation or position for which they 
had dressed. Thus, if they had robed for a walk, and made 
a friendly call, was the bonnet taken off, it destroyed their 
made up prettiness ; or, on the contrary, were they dressed 
for the room, the addition of apparel necessary to the walk 
destroyed, in like manner, their French curls and furbelows. 
Not so Mary. She was ever useful — ever neat — ever 
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adorned by mind and manner, without the addition of stiffen- 
ings, stuffings, or paddings. Yet she was no countiy^ hoy- 
den, to make us love fashion from its very absence in her 
ungainly person and ill-suited dress, but one to make us 
think each newly-cut bonnet or dress prettier than the last, 
and fancy it peculiarly suited to the genteel figure upon which 
it rested. And what was the secret of this ? Why, Mary 
never went to the extremes of any fashion ; she sought not 
to know what her neighbours had by way of dress, that she 
might imitate them above her, or^)|ve something directly 
opposite to those of her own station ; neither did she care 
what they thought or said of her clothes when she had got 
them. 

It is not to be supposed that Mary's want of personal 
beauty escaped the knowledge of her yoimg female acquaint- 
ance, and it is almost unnecessary to say that it did not, or 
that her frequent invitations to parties of pleasure, balls, 
&c., were owing to this very knowledge, coupled with the 
mean idea that her face served as a foil. In their ideas 
there was no such word as atti'action coupled with their re- 
membrance of Mary Esdaile, and they never for a moment 
thought of her future life passing in any way but that of a 
state of single blessedness, which, to their minds, was only 
another mode of expressing " single wretchedness ! " Not 
one of her town acquaintance knew that a gentlemanly 
young man had been seen to go very frequently to the cot- 
tage of late, and even if they had, would not have thought 
of his going for other purposes than business with Mr. 
Esdaile. 

The visit she was now about to pay was to three young 
ladies near her own age ; that is to say, from nineteen to 
three-and-twenty. Some termed them pretty— others plain ; 
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some witty— others stupid ; but, were I asked my opinion, 
I should say they were decidedly neither pretty nor witty ; 
but, by dint of desiring to seem both, they gained a trifling 
resemblance to either, and thus imposed on many who 
looked not beyond the surface. 

The Misses Grant (so they were named) resided in what 
was understood to be a fashionable part of the town ; and, 
when Mary reached the house, they were dressed to their 
best advantage, and seated in the drawing-room to receive 
her. Now, if the truth must be told, this was not done out 
of respect to their young friend, but from a silly ostenta- 
tion ; for they considered Mary a " leetlc " below them- 
selves, though on what grounds it would be difficult to say. 
Certainly not that they were richer in this world's wealth, 
or the stores of heart and mind. However, they received 
Mary most cordially, as, indeed, they always did ; for, had 
it been otherwise, she would not have troubled them with 
her presence again ; and little did she conjecture that the 
present invitation was given only that they might benefit by 
her acknowledged good taste in the selection of some orna- 
ments with which their papa was about to present them. 

Mary knew that these young ladies' thoughts were more 
frequently engaged in anticipating, and bringing about 
" conquests," than in study of a more profitable kind ; and, 
though she felt little inclined to follow their example, she 
did not take upon herself to imagine there was a superiority 
in her following a different line of conduct, and she little 
imagined that behind her back she was frequently termed 
" a stupid little prude," while some added, that she was 
**sly, artful," &c. How little did these know of Mary 
Esdaile's mind. 

As was usual with the Misses Grant, each passer-by was 
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quizzed and commented on according to their own respec- 
tive dispositions ; Miss Rose, the eldest, being a decided 
coquette ; Catharine, the youngest, the same at heart, but 
prudish, so long as nature would permit her true temper to 
lie hidden ; while her sister Betsey was, in truth, a very 
prude. Rose soon became tired of looking over prints, 
however beautiM they were, and stationed herself at the 
window, so that her aubun^ curls and smiles might not be 
expended alone on those of her own valueless sex. Catha- 
rine's assiuned modesty did not permit her to join her sister ; 
but her heart was there, and her eyes and ears open for 
each exclamation on a fresh passer-by. 

" Come hither, Miss Esdaile— come hither, Catharine," 
Rose would exclaim ; " there are the Thorpes. What elegant 
young men! The eldest is paying his addresses to that 
piece of stupidity, Miss Roden." 

"Which, which, Rose?" asked Catharine, starting to 
her sister's side, and giving one unguarded look over the 
blinds ; then, recollecting herself, inuuediately lowered her 
person till she could peep through them without compro- 
mising with her modesty. 

" Rose and Catharine ! " exclaimed the prudish Betsey, 
" I declare I am surprised at you. You will neither of 
you ever settle genteelly while you are such hoydens." 
Thus betraying the course of her own thoughts, and making 
quite evident whither her thoughts drifted. 

But Rose cared not for her exclamations. " Come hither. 
Miss Esdaile," she repeated, " there is our most perfect 
beau coming down the street. I'll be sworn you have never 
seen him ; indeed, it is not likely you should, living out of 
all genteel neighbourhood as you do." 

"If you will tell me his name," returned Mary, " I can 
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then decide whether I have or no. At any rate, I am quite 
sure he is not one-half as handsome as this head in the 
engraving." 

" Oh, you are print mad, Mary. He is past, now,'* she 
replied. 

"Did he bow?" exclaimed Catharine. 

" Did he tell you how silly it is to stand there ? " ques- 
tioned Betsey, in the same breath, with somewhat of a 
spiteful expression on her pursed up h,ee. 

" No, he did neither the one nor the other, my amiable 
sisters," replied Rose, sneeringly ; " but I have not told 
you his name. Miss Esdaile-**tu Charles Morrison ! " 

Mary did not speak for a moment ; indeed, something 
seemed to have suddenly attracted her whole attention to 
the print she had been examining, for she raised it so as to 
cover her whole face, and when she dropped it, merely 
replied, " Oh, yes, I have seen him." 

" Did you ever meet him at Doctor 's, then? " 

^ " No," again spoke Mary, qtiietly, " I have only seen him 
in my own house." 

" Oh, on business with your father." Mary half smiled, 
but neither assented nor dissented, while Rose, remarking 
that he had looked very hard at their house, dropped the 
subject, for odiers were passing, on whom she continued to 
make similar observations. 
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CHAPTER II. 



BiANCA.^l8 it for him you do envy me so ? 

Taming qf the Skrew, 

The evening had now nearly waned into night, and Mary 
Esdaile, contrary to her usual custom, still tarried with 
her young acquaintance. She had heretofore ever been 
anxious to depart so soon as the first golden cloud wel- 
comed the Sim to his bed of glory ; but now she sat at the 
window, looking forth as shadow after shadow deepened in 
the west, and expressing her admiration of the soul-stirring 
scene. But the Misses Grrant were not so fond of nature's 
cunningly-wrought pictures^ unless she displayed her art 
in some more mortal fashioning ; so they rang for lights,^ 
wondering, at the same time, what induced Maiy Esdaile to 
stay longer than her wont. In a few minutes after the 
appearance of the lamps, a knock thundered at the door, 
" Who can this be ? " exclaimed Miss Grrant, turning hastily 
to &e mirror, where with dismay she saw that, in the pre- 
ceding twilight, she had disarranged her curls, and now 
flew to Mary, begging her to replace them, not once imagin- 
ing she might wish to adjust some slight disarrangements in 
her own toilette ; though, in truth, it was too inartificial to 
require such constant care ; and, as it must be avowed that 
there was a latent love of a little mischief in her composition, 
she enjoyed the side glances of the prude towaxds the glass,, 
and the twisting of drooping ringlets round the fingers of 
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It was very seldom that the Misses Grant deigned to 
fftvour Mary by showing their skill in ronning over a few 
lessons and quadrilles on their polished piano-forte. For 
Charles Morrison it was quite different ; so that on Maiy, 
who knew that he was devotedly attached to music, asking 
the fiivour in his name, there was a universal rush to the 
instrument. Catharine had the luck to gain the goal, asking 
Mary what tunes she liked, well knowing those named would 
be the &vourites of him she loved — of him Catharine would 
give worlds to attract, to win from her. Of all characters, 
save me from her who plays the prude and remains a 
coquette at heart. Bose was too open in her advances to 
effect the mischief her soul yearned for as much as her sis- 
ters. Betsey's prudery also acted as a preventive, though 
the means were so widely different, for its excess did not 
permit her even to be agreeably fieuniliar ; but Catharine, 
the artfld, the most ordinary, the least accomplished, with 
her smiles bent on Mary, yet aimed at her lover, her studied 
speech directed to Mary, but meant for the ear of Charles 
Morrison, was more dangerous. Mary saw it not ; and, in 
fact, their unusual, unexpected kindness to her won her 
heart wholly from itself; her spirits grew elevated, and 
plain Mary Esdaile looked pretty from very animation of 
eyes and complexion, which was heightened by the gaze of 
her lover, and the happiness derived from the imwonted 
knowledge, that she was an object of interest to several 
fellow-beings. That evening she had no great cause to feel 
otherwise, for her presence had acted as a shield to the 
attacks made on the heart of Charles Morrison ; had she 
seen that room a few minutes after she left, hanging on his 
arm, it would have required all her credidity to have be- 
lieved that the wicked passions, evident on the faces of her 
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envious friends, could find a place, where but lately all had 
been harmonized so sweetly. The coquette had thrown 
herself on the sofa in a listless and dissatisfied manner, her 
fingers placed over her ears to shut out the tones of the 
piano, which Catharine still continued to run over with a 
spitefVQ half-glance of triumph on her annoyed elder ; while 
the little prude pulled the fancy-work she was engaged on 
into a hole, not being able to vent her silent rage in any 
other way. 

Meanwhile Charles and Mi^y strolled happily along, ad- 
miring the deepening sky and half- risen queen of night, 
imagining, in their excited state of feelings, that the scene 
was really more beautiful than ordinary, when, in truth, its 
newly-gotten loveliness emanated from their own disposi- 
tions to love everything which was looked on by the eyes 
of their respective idol, and a contrary feeling would render 

f them totally indifferent to its now appreciated beauty. Aye, 

and Maiy lived to learn this bitter lesson, — ^but I will not 
anticipate. On the brow of a hill which overlooked the 

' loved home of Mary, and to which their slow steps must at 

length bring them, they stopped for one minute under pre- 
tence of looking more leisurely around, but, in truth, their 

j eyes were turned from that, and on each other. " Mary," 

at length spoke Charles, *^ I will not ask if, indeed, you 
love me ; I know you do ; and thanks, love, thanks for the 
blessing. Yet listen one little moment ; I would not wil- 

! lingly offend you, but I like not those Grants." 

f Mary's heart at that moment was little fitted to receive 

aught in the shape of accusation towards those she thought 
80 lately won to herself, and interrupted him with a torrent 
of words in their praise, and little anecdotes, to prove to 
him how utterly he was mistaken. It requires not a vast 
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Store of logic to convince vm that those we love are right ; 
and thus it was with her interested listener, who at last was 
prevailed on to pr<»mse that he would, by way of making 
amends, call for the three sisters on the following day, and 
bring them to Grove Cottage. 

This promise was sealed, no matter how, and they then 
proceeded on their way, at length reaching the gate, though 
for the last few hundred yards they almost stepped back- 
ward, to prolong their happiness. Mr, Esdaile received 
them affectionately, and, bidding Mary see that the evening 
meal was prepared, walked with the young man round his 
graceful little domain. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" Guard thy best treMwe from th« Teuomed sting 

Of baneful peevishness ; — ___ 

Love, who shrunk affrighted from the blast. 
May hush his just complaints in soft embrace, 
And smiling, wipe Mb tearful eye at least ; 
Yet, when the wind's rude violence is past. 
Look what a wreck the scattered fields display 1 " 



Mary Esdaile's heart bounded for joy when the next 
afternoon brought to her home the Misses Grant, accom- 
panied by Charles Morrison, though she could not help^ 
thinking, that to have seen either of the sisters save Catha- 
rine hanging on hb arm would have pleased her better. 
This was but the passing thought of the moment, and one , 
which she did not like to. confess even to her own heart. 
She was abo conscious that it was parfJy her own seeking ; 
for, on the preceding evening, when defending these young 
ladies from her lover's ill opinion, she had said much more 
in favour of Catharine than her susters, from a feeling that 
in her secret soul she did not do her justice when suspicions 
of her motives would intrude themselves ; for she was 
compelled to acknowledge, that no proof of deception or of 
a perverted heart could she bring against Catharine Grant. 

The evening passed very happily, or rather, happiness 
seemed to reign in this yoimg party ; for, in truth, its sem- 
blance only was there. How should it be otherwise where 
envy, rivalry, spite, suspicion, and I had almost said jea- 
lousy, reigned in youthful breasts ? The coquettish Hose 
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saw that Charles Morrison was not to be won by smiles or 
wiles alone, and accordingly envied Mary, whom she set 
down as half artful, half a simpleton, yet would have been 
well content to become a complete idiot, if she mi^t by 
that gain a chance of winning the lover from his &ith. The 
prudish Betsey was also compelled to believe- that a pale 
face and downcast eyes, rendered more expressionless from 
her desire of being thought excelling purity itself, were not 
likely to please Charles Morrison. In fact, she perceived 
that he was barely polite to her, and spite took possession 
of her narrow mind, rendering her pinched features even 
more shrunken. The would-be prude, but thorough co- 
quette, Catharine, was also little more at her ease, for 
Mary was still the loadstone of his affections, his most deli- 
cate attentions ; in short, of all which bespeaks at once love 
and respect. But Catharine's was too subtle a heart to 
despair. She could not shrink into listlessness and in- 
difference at that first defeat ; but, perverting the perse- 
verence which might have rendered her loved and respected 
too, resolved not one, nor two, nor perchance, more trials 
should win her from her purpose. 

Meanwhile Mary had requested they would favour her 
by sitting down to the piano. She was no great performer 
on that instrument herself, and never till that moment had 
she regretted that more usefrd occupations had employed 
the hours which others had dedicated to the acquisition of 
that accomplishment. When, however, she saw Charles 
Morrison leaning over Catharine Grant, as she sang some 
touching word or line, and threw into her countenance the 
semblance bf a feeling which ought to have reigned there 
naturally, Mary could not help a half-smothered sigh, and 
almost a wish that, if even that young lady's feelings were 
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deceptions, she had been Catharine Grant. But in another 
second, when she had ceased, and Charles stole to Mary*8 
side, and looked surprisedly at her tearful eye and flushed 
cheek, whispering, " Mary; why is this ? " she felt ashamed 
of such weakness, and determined to conquer it, only reply- 
ing, "I will tell you by and by." Then, to atone for her 
late thoughts, she went up to Catharine, and smilingly re- 
quested she would yet sing another, which the young fiend 
willingly complied with, finding it brought him she wished 
for to her side. 

That evening laid the foundation of much after misery, 
though Mary hung on one arm if Catharine clung to the 
other, on their coimtry walk homeward. Yes, at the ear- 
nest entreaty of Charles, she had accompanied them to 
their home, and then, with a heart as true, affections as 
unswerved as ever they had been, he turned delightedly on 
his path with his own, but half-sorrowful Mary. Her tear 
was still at his heart, and his first question of its cause. 

Mary blushed, for she was conscious it would look very 
much like envy, if not jealousy, but she disdained prevari- 
cation, and replied, '^ I was wishing I coidd play as well as 
Catharine, because " 

" Because why, dear Mary?" exclaimed Charles, for his 
heart told him why ; yet he longed for the sweet, flattering 
conclusion of the sentence. " Mary, will you not tell me 
why?" 

" Yes yes ; because— nay, never care why I did wish to 
play as well." 

" Mary," he replied, in a sullen, disappointed tone, " you 
love me not, or you would not thus trifle with my feelings 
by withholding your perfect confidence. If my heart is not 
to be the repoMtory of your thoughts and wishes — '' 
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^' Charles 1 " interrupted Mary with astoniahment, as his 
Toice grew husky with growing passion, and his lips qui- 
vered as the words seemed to rush from them, '^ Charles, 
why this burst of passion ? Ah ! you smile-^" 

*^ Mary, dear Mary," he now resumed, his face less con- 
vulsed and his voice more clear, ** Mary, why did you refuse 
to confide in me ? " 

" Did you quite give me time ? Well now, it was because 
^au seemed to love the sounds her fingers drew from the 
chords ; because ^ou (she held down her head, for the eye. 
of her lover glowed as it sought her's) because ffou watched 
her lips as the music and the sweet words fell from them. 
Now are you satisfied?" and she raised her open eyes to 
his face, reaping her reward in the feelings portrayed there. 

"Mary," he at length spoke, as they I'eached the rose 
hedge which surrounded her home, '' Mary, I more dearly 
love the sound of your voice which this moment rests on 
my ear, I more dearly love to watch pour lips, which but a 
moment since gave forth words of sweetest music." 

I have frequently noted, that a first, perhaps a second 
quarrel, by its endearing termination, only serves to tempt 
to another. Satan must siu-ely be a thorough wily one, 
with such delicate devices he tempts us to our fate ! I would 
have every one be wary over their hearts, and avoid a first 
quarrel as they would the plague. There is no evil so 
quick of growth as wrath, neither is there any ill that can- 
not be engrafted on its gnarled stem for our destruction. 

After that night, wherein the first angry word passed 
between Mary Esdaile and Charles Morrison, the like 
became more frequent, tiU their former happy meetings 
became all discord. Faults, perchance, as is ever the 
case, there were on both sides, but with Charles it remained 
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to make ** all sweet again/' which now was done more sel- 
dom, and, in consequence, their meetings ^ew less fre-r 
quent, so that days sometimes intervened clouded by angry 
dissatisfaction. This state of things can never last long in 
any case, nor did it with them ; for Catharine Grant was the 
wily mover of all. She soon discovered that bickerings 
were to be brought about, and failed not to effect them ; 
but, careftdly veiling her agency from the eyes of her male 
victim, and paring not if it were open as day to the vision 
of Mary, knowing any reproach coming from her lips with 
the name of Catharine implied would work its way as 
well as though she gave herself more trouble, and so it did. 
In a very, very few months Charles Morrison was the 
accepted lover of Catharine Grant ! the wily, corrupt, and 
Bitfvl ; while Mary Esdaile he loathed im a jealous little 
shrew! 

Such tempers as that of Catharine Grant are never long 
in wooing, or, indeed, in wedding; and disappointment 
such as that of Charles gives a passionate impetus to the 
will. It cannot, then, be surprising that ere many weeks 
had elapsed from their betrothing they became man and 
wife. 

Mary had that evening strolled from her home, as was 
her wont, and sought, with the contradiction natural to her 
state of mind, the spot where Charles and she had stood on 
coming from their first visit to the Grants, though it could 
only produce pain. If anything, she had grown prettier of 
late, for the proud consciousness of the world's eye being up- 
on her gave animation to her eye and colour to her cheek ; 
while, had she given way to her inward feelings pf hopeles9 
dejection, they might have been mistaken for those of ft 
•statue or a corpse. Now, as she sat, each word and look 
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of that evening came with a softening influence over her 
hearty and for the first time, for many long weeks, she 
wept ; aye, even though the peals of the merry bells came 
in rushes on the sportive air, as it rustled in the waving 
com, bespangled with its blue and scarlet flowers, and 
bore to her ear the merry voices of the harvest gatherers 
as they rejoiced in its fulness. But some stragglers were 
wending their way towards her, so she dried the tears from 
her eyes, for true grief will not permit gazers. Gould she 
have known at that moment what the busy tongues of those 
stragglers after made her acquainted with, there would have 
needed no handkerchief to dry those tears — ^the knowledge 
that Catharine Grant was even then Catharine Morrison, 
that those bells were then ringing out for their wedding, 
would have dried up a rivulet of tears from her burning 
eyes. She now arose, and, determining those tears should 
be the last shed for one so faithless, she trod proudly home. 
That one hour had changed her from a meek and timid girl 
to a high-spirited and strong-minded woman. It is some- 
times difficult to believe that our trials are our choicest 
blessings, but I really think they may be generally traced 
as such, in their results. Thus Mary's spirit, meek as it 
had formerly been, would have sunk under the afflictions 
which now overtook her ; in &ct, had she been a wife, her 
duties would have become divided, (and, from the temper 
of Charles Morrison, it is probable that would have produ- 
ced division in affection) for her &ther suffered a paralytic 
stroke, and became helpless as an infant. This, though 
painful to her eye, was a blessing to her heart, for it won 
her from herself; and, after a time, from advice of physi- 
cians, she accompanied her parent to another part of the 
country, thus losing sight of Charles and Catharine, whether 
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happy or miserable, (and of their home and habits she had 
never asked) but hoped they were the former. 

In a few years her father's death left her firee to go whi- 
ther she pleased, but she wished not for a happier home 
than her present, where neighbours vied with each other to 
pay her every attention. I would that I could here con- 
clude, but the truth must be told. 

' Some months after her father's death a miserable and 
squalid man stood at the door of Mary's home, and begged 
a pittance. She drew some pence from her pocket, for a 
child he bore in his arms claimed her pity, though dissipa- 
tion was marked in the &ice of him who bore it ; but as she 
extended her hand to give it, he uttered, "Mary," in a 
broken, hollow tone, and sunk on her door-sill. Yes, this 
wretched, degraded father was the once envied and beloved 
Charles Morrison ! 

Need I say that Mary's house received his head, and 
sheltered it till the narrow grave was not too cold for its 
repose ? Need I add, that Mary's love was the haven of 
his child's affections ? or is it necessary to dwell on the 
changes which had brought him to beggary and destitution ? 
A very few words will tell the tale ; how soon disgust replaced 
the mistaken passion which he had allowed to depose a true 
affection from his breast ; how soon his wife made evident, 
tiiat principle was the last ingredient likely to become evi- 
dent in her conduct ; for, now that she was married, she 
direw off her cloak of prudery, and became an open flirt ; 
and, ere her child could prattle the newly-acquired and 
endearing title of mother, she left him for a nameless, 
homeless paramour. He looked around ; there was none 
to comfort, none to win him to a roof he now hated, and 
down he plunged into the whirling eddy of vice, till at last 
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there was no roof to shelter his head or his child's, and, 
with a backward look which gave only madness and despair 
to that cast towards the future, he became a beggar ! per- 
haps, had he not been mercifully led to her door who loved 
the miserable past for his sake, he might have simk into a 
common thief! for the feeble voice of his child often wailed 
on his ear when he had nought to give for its comforting. 

Mary lived and died an old maid, loving and tenderly 
cherishing the child of her care, the beautiM little Hose 
Morrison ; taking care that her coquettish and disreputable 
aunt after whom she was named saw but little of her ; nor 
was she much more inclined to permit her to go within the 
influence of her spiteful, old-maiden aunt Betsey. 



Tfrai ©^KiQiiHii© 



" And I with all unwillingness will go. 

Oh 1 would to God that the IncluaiTe verge 

Of golden metal, that must roimd my brow. 

Were red hot steel, to sear me to the brain ! 

Anointed let me be with deadly venom : 

And die, ere man can say— Ood save the queen !**-fSHAK8P«AKi. 



" Dear father, look around on our castle home ; yonder . 
is my own pet lamb bleating its innocent farewell, though 
I doubt not 'tis meant for a greeting. See the waving 
branches of yonder sapling, thou knowest my Lord planted 
it, and yet we must go forth, now, into the lands of stran- 
gers : this is at least my country, and is it because thou 
canst boast the proud blood of a Norman noble, that we are 
to leave our all, and beg our bread of strangers ; father, 
dost thou now ask me why I weep ? " 

So murmured Elizabeth Valois, in reply to a cheering 
sentence from her noble parent. They were of the number 
of the banished ; for Donald Bane, brother to the good. 
Malcolm Cean Mohr, had usurped the throne, by right his 
nephew's, and issued a sentence of banishment against all 
foreigners. Of course the poor Saxons and the proud Nor- 
mans were included in this edict ; an^ they were not a few 
who had taken refuge in the open court of the generous 
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Malcolm, and received wealth and title from his hand. 
Amongst the rest were the Count Valois and his wife, their 
daughter, as she stated, calling Scotland her country. 

The sun was fast declining in the west ; hroad streams of 
glory spread over the domains lately belonging to the court ; 
the cattle were straying unheeded over the beautiful land- 
scape, and amongst the rest was a little white lamb, the pet 
of the Lady Elizabeth. 

The tears fell from her eyes, for it came in its utter help- 
lessness to her, but she dared not take it from the land no 
longer her own. Two or three servants, likewise foreigners, 
were grouped at a little distance^ out of respect to the feel- 
ings of their beloved young mistress and her parent. 

Valois' sorrow was not the less that he strove to appear 
cheerful. He had, on the contrary, loved to look around 
his broad lands, and then rest his eye on the slight form of 
his daughter ; for it was for her sake he valued wealth and 
title. Many Scottish nobles had made tenders for her hand, 
but were refused on one pretext or another by the lively 
girl. She declared her intention of preserving her affec- 
tion for her sole parent undivided ; but Valois was not 
always satisfied with this. He fancied, though he knew 
riot why, that there was a concealed reason, more weighty 
than his comfort, though he knew and valued her affection, 
which induced these repeated refiisals. He had often heard 
her express a profound contempt of wealth ; consequently 
he now felt proportionate surprise at her grief on quitting 
their high station, and he felt all his former suspicions 
arise ; there must be one whose presence she valued more 
than the titled nobles whose tenders she had received. 

" Betha," he said calmly, and almost mournfrdly, " why 
art thou so suddenly changed ? Thou wilt tell me 'tis the 
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loss of thy pet lamb, and the favourite shrubs, but I know 
thy heart too well to credit thee. Tell me, is there no 
living being thou regrettest more than these ? " 

She looked for a moment full in her father's face, as if to 
read his thoughts ; then, flinging herself at his feet, she 
sobbed forth'—" Yes, dear father. Why should I deny it — 
'tis useless now-^and, oh ! I had intended, as thou wilt 
soon know, to tell thee all. My page — ^the Scottish boy, I 
have despatched him to bring one hither. Father, father, 
forgive me ; I am his wife — oh ! say that thou wilt call me 
Betha once more — see, he comes." 

" Betha," said the agitated but forgiving parent, " this 
was not well. But thou art all that is left me of my beloved 
wife. Bise, rise, my child ; let me once again, only once, 
fancy thee my pure — Betha, Betha, I forgive thee ! " and 
he strained her to his lips and his bosom. " But what do 
I see — Duncan — ^the base-born son of Malcolm? Oh! 
Betha, I would that thy husbsnd bad been poor — but well- 
bom. As it is so, though, I will welcome him — I will bid 
him use thee tenderly, as I have ever done, and then leave 
thee, for now, indeed, stranger lands and hearts." 

But Elizabeth clung around his knees, and Duncan, with 
a bended knee, besought him to listen to him ; he told the 
agitated Valois, that many brave hearts had gathered round 
him, Norman and Saxon, to place him on the throne. 

Valois cast a bright look of pMe on his weeping child ; 
he fancied her seated on the Scottish throne — hundreds 
pressing around her in admiration ; he raised her in his 
arms, and pressing the hand of Duncan, he said, " Kneel, 
kneel, now Betha, Duncan, and take a father's blessing. 
Bless you, my chUdren, and Heavien prosper me as I love 
you." 
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to all appearance she was conof^etely bappj: but, there 
were moments when she still felt the same dreadfol pressure 
on her spirits, die presentiment of impending ill. Donald 
Bane had fled to the Hebrides, and with him the second 
son of Malcolm Cean Mohr. The third, Edgar, cherished 
almost a filial love for Elizabeth,, and remained, forming a 
part of their court. She, too, in the hours which Duncan 
was obliged to pass from her side, leaned wholly on the 
young Edgar for amusement. Thus there grew a pure and 
beautiful affection between diem. Months passed away, 
and she almost began to think she might, in time, feel an 
attachment to the name of queen. Duncan had been some 
days absent, yet was she happy, for the young Edgar was 
with her, and she knew that Duncan might not neglect the 
affairs of his people. On the evening of the day in which 
she expected his. return, she was sitting in a long apartment, 
surrounded by young men and old, maidens and matrons. 
All were contributing their mite to the promotion of gene- 
ral hilarity, when it was announced that one well skilled in 
divining, waited permission to enter. Bright eyes were anx- 
iously cast towards the Queen, and the young men though 
not betraying an equal eagerness, were nevertheless well 
pleased to hear permission given for him to enter. Instantly 
there came in an old man with a long white beard hanging 
even on his. breast, while his tottering steps were guided 
by a youth of perhaps nineteen years of age. 

Soon there were peals of mirth resounding in the rudely, 
formed hall, as each bright-cheeked maiden, or firm-limb- 
ed youth were told of some love frolic, whibt the diviner 
grew in their simple ideas to something more than mortal. 
But now all was silence, for the old man was kneeling be- 
fore the beautiftd young Queen, who^ though there was a 
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smile struggling on her lip, was pale and evidently agitated ; 
the more, as the yomiger stranger fixed his piercing eye 
upon her. The boy Edgar had, since their entrance, be- 
come suddenly silent, yet was he generally the very soul 
of mirth and frolic, and occasionally he exchanged glances 
with the young diviner ; on the part of Edgar tihey were 
glances of anxiety and surprise ; the other's partook princi- 
pally of warning to silence, for several times, when he fotmd 
himself free from observation, he placed his forefinger on 
his lips. 

^' Lady, thou art beauteous and good," broke on the ears 
of the listeners, from the old man, ^'a long time thou 
mayest be Queen of a loving people, if thy own will mars 
it not." 

The young man started hurriedly from the other's side as 
he pronounced these words ; then recovering his self-pos- 
session, he curled his lip in a pleased but almost scornful 
smile, cast another broad stare on Elizabeth, and was again 
by the old man's side. 

The Queen's surprise seemed to equal his ; she withdrew 
her hand, but instantly recovered her gaiety, and indeed it 
seemed rather to increase. She felt re-assured from her 
former fears, and she longed for Duncan's return that she 
might now indulge her affection for him, unadulterated by 
fear for the future ; for in the superstition of the tunes she 
partook largely, and now imagined, from the words of the 
old diviner, that she should reign long and happily. 

But the night wore away and Duncan cdme not. Eliza- 
beth retired with spirits sadly depressed ; she felt alarmed, 
for he was gone with many more to suppress some wild 
tribe that had arisen against himselff But Edgar lingered 
in the hall till all had left save the two strangers. ** Ed- 
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mund, Edmund ! '' he exclaimed, seizing the young stran- 
ger's handy " thou hast left near a year, and I had almost 
forgotten my beloved, mild brother, in the fierce-looking 
young man ; has so short a time so changed thee ? But 
tell me, Edmund, they say thou art no friend of the good 
Duncan's, then what can bring thee hither — and yonder 
fierce man— our uncle Donald Bane, in that disguise ? " 

** What brings us hither, Edgar? why, boy, what should, 
but to take our rights? whose hall is this, if not ours — 
whose are all the broad-spreading lands around us — and 
who is king here if I am not ? Thou hast been living here 
in enchantment, but we will wrest the spell from thee." 

" And Duncan," gasped Edgar, paJe and trembling from 
fear, " say, Edmund, knowest thou aught of his prolonged- 
absence ? Brother, brother, I can read in thy triumphant, 
dreadful smile, that thou dost. Tell me, tell me all. I will 
not speak a word to interrupt thy tale. Tell me only that 
he lives—" 

Edmund burst into a laugh, which to his brother's ears 
was as the yell of a demon. But he conquered his rising 
choler, and uttered in a cold, calm tone, "Then, what 
meant yonder deceiver by saying that our sweet Queen 
should reign long, if her own will marred it not ? " 

" Nay, ask hun thyself." 

" I thought," muttered Donald Bane, who had stretched 
his limbs on one of the benches, and half composed himself 
to sleep, " that your own stares of admiration could best 
answer that." 

"Oh, Edmund, by the memory of our own dear mother, 
think on the helpless state of the beauteous Queen." 

" Ay, Edgar, she is beauteous ; I wonder not that Dun- 
can should wish to place her on a throne, or that thou 
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shouldst become so fond of her. But cheer up, boy, thou 
knowest thou mayst love thy sister still." 

" My sister ! Oh, Edmund, dost thou then think she can — 
thou knowest how she loves, alas ! loved, her Duncan— dost 
thou think she can then ever love his^ — Edmund, I cannot 
ntter the dreadful word," 

" Nay, my dainty brother, thou mayst as well finish," 
exclaimed Edmund, angrily; "thou wert going to say 
murderer — ^but thou art deceived, I murdered him not — I 
do not even know that he hath ceased to exist. Besides, 
thou knowest he may have been murdered without our 
knowledge. Now, good brother^ leave me, I have travelled 
many weary miles since sunrise ; and my mind is tired of 
planning for the ^ture ; go, and I will sleep, with the 
image of this same Elizabeth on my brain. Farewell ! " 
and he held forth his hand ; Edgar faintly touched it, and 
murmuring a farewell, retired — ^but not to rest. He sought 
the Queen's chamber, in which she sat, mournfully ponder- 
ing on the cause of Duncan's prolonged absence. She had 
thought till her mind seemed chaos ; her face was no longer 
pale, but flushed, and her eyes were painfully bright — ^there 
appeared a kind of maniac wildness in them. " How is this, 
sweet mother," said Edgar, for such he ever called her ; 
" I sought thecy for I thought perchance thou wert not 
sleeping ; but thou art forgetting thy duty to thyself, to be 
watching here ; lie down on yonder pallet, and I will sit 
here and watch the Ring's return. I promise thee my eye- 
lids shall not close ; " for he hoped she might gain a short 
rest ; he knew, too well, she would require all her energy 
on the morrow. 

" No, no, Edgar," she said hurriedly, " I want not rest. 
Tell me, what thinkest thou of yon diviners? Perchance 
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thou wilt think me silly when I tell thee, the features of the 
elder have left a strange impression on me. I fancy I have 
seen them before— ^yet I have thought and thought, over all 
I have seen since they have caUed me Queen and the hap- 
py &ces of childhood. Yes, I have thought, till the empty 
space around me became peopled with human heads ; some 
recalling the happy visions of infancy, others bringing with 
them nothing save misery ; but, above all, I could see that 
man's features; and the younger, Edgar, didst thou note 
how he fixed his gaze on me ? " 

** Thou art very fair, lady, and the stranger is young, we 
must, then, frame an excuse for him ; " and Edgar smiled : 
oh ! could those who see smiles gather on faces, sometimes 
know th^ bitter feelings they conceal — ^and Edgar's was one 
of those ghastly lip-curves ; but Elizabeth noted it not. 

To return to the confederates in guilt, Donald Bane, and 
Edmund : the former had arisen from his recumbent pos- 
ture, and was now in close consultation with the latter. 
"Ay, I thought,'' said Donald, "that the blue eyes of Eli- 
zabeth Valois had a wondrous effect on thee. By my good 
battle-axe, if she were the priestess of some of these con- 
vents, I should expect thou wouldst turn priest. For thy 
brother, too, he seemeth marvellously inchned, an' he were 
able, to wrest this goodly inheritance from us ; but thank 
my good strengdi, he is not. Elizabeth and hdf the king^ 
dom shall be thine : the rest appertaineth to me. I was 
thinking I heard footsteps, Edmund ; tis Mearns with his 
welcome burden," and at that moment one of Duncan's fol- 
lowers, in whom he had ever placed the greatest faith, 
entered, bearing, with two or three others, the bleeding 
body of Dimcan. "So, 'tis well, Mearns," continued 
Donald, " did he struggle much? " 
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^^ Ay, I think he would have left many a proud heart on 
the battle field. He was well nigh making the Meaxna 
Earlless : and I was almost unnerved when he spoke be- 
seechingly— 4old me of all he had done for me— of his £uth 
in my honour ; but then, he uttered a name coupled with 
his own, that thrilled every feeling within me : he begged 
for the sake of Elizabeth Valois, that I would spare his 
life — ^fiend ! " and he loosed his hold on the body of the 
dead king—-'* fiend ! didst thou think to bring mercy to my 
heart by naming one, whose love alone could warm this 
breast, and which thou possessedst." 

At that moment there rose up a deadly hatred in the bo- 
som of Edmund towards the Earl of Meams ; but disguising 
his feelings, he appeared well pleased, and turning his eye 
from the glassy stare of the dead man, he uttered — '* And 
now, Meams, thou must take thy meed and begone. Seek 
our palace in the Hebrides : ere long we will visit thee 
there ; and who knows but we may prevail on this same 
Elizabeth to accompany us — thou wilt then be enabled to 
press thy suit ; " and accordingly Meams took a purse of 
gold and withdrew, to all appearance well contented. 

^'FareweU!" muttered Edmund; ''but thou mayest 
dream long of her enough before thou settest thine eyes on 
her beauty. Now, Donald, to rouse the household — ^fel- 
lows, be firm on the tale that thou findest him nturdered.'^ 

The overwhelming grief of Elizabeth may be imagined — 
tears there were none, though her heart was charged to 
bursting, and her brain felt, indeed, seared. Donald Bane 
and Edmund revealed themselves ; giving, as a reason for 
their disguiBed appearance, that they feared to be seen 
openly, though wishing a reconciliation with Duncan ; and 
that they came, if possible, to learn his sentiments towards 
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them. Elizabeth listened and believed ; for the words of 
Edmund were honied for her ear, and the voice that uttered 
them was attuned to the sweetest melody. He spoke of 
his great sorrow, wished the murderer's blow had fallen on 
him in the stead of Duncan, and many other wicked wishes 
he. uttered to soothe her grief. 

Donald Bane assmned the reins of government, and his 
first edict was once more a sentence of banishment against 
all foreigners. In vain she knelt, petitioning him for her 
unfortunate countrymen. 

'' Edgar," she said one day, as the still faithful boy crept 
to her side, '^ I have again been praying thy uncle to allow 
the poor Normans and Saxons to remain. Alas, alas ! I well 
remember my own feelings the day I was leaving the home 
of my infancy, though I bethink me I was far happier then 
than now." 

^' Listen, mother," he whispered, and taking her beauti- 
ftd hand in his, ^' I have a project in my head, but I must 
leave thee to accomplish it. Wilt thou give me that opal 
ring &om thy finger ? " she smiled mournfiilly as she did 
so, and passed it on his own. ^^ Now, then, I go ; ask me 
.not whither, for I would not for worlds listen to a word that 
might daunt me ; all I grieve for is that I must leave thee 
all unprotected as thou art ; but, lady, there is one who 
loveth thee well, will watch over thee, and I shall soon 
know wheu the slightest danger is likely to befal thee. 
When thou seest this ring, know that whatever they are 
pressing thee to do, thou mayst do it, though thou shouldst 
fgtncy it might be thy utter ruin. Thou lookest surprised, 
and dost not fancy any -one will press thee to a thing that 
likest thee not. I cannot speak plainly, but beware of 
doing aiiy thing till thou seest this ring." 
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" More trouble, Edgar? and above all thou going to 
leave me, and I may not question thee whither ; come then, 
lay thy head on my bosom, and I will bless thee with a 
motiier's blessing ere thou leavest me: now go, and St. 
Margaret protect thee, Edgar/* 

There was much surmising in the court when Edgar's ab- 
sence was discovered ; and Donald Bane and Edmund felt 
for a few days ill at ease ; but after that period they con- 
cluded he had left because his '^ tender conscience could 
not brook the deception practised towards Elizabeth." 
And they guessed not much amiss in that respect ; but they 
little thought whither the heroic boy wended his steps — it 
was to the court of England. 

But now Edmund turned all his thoughts on Elizabeth. 
For. a few weeks he paid her the most devoted attention, 
till her mind was, comparatively speaking, soothed to a 
perfect calm. Then he suddenly made her proposals of 
marriage, which she firmly rejected, but with the great- 
est . kindness. He then avoided her presence for a few 
days. 

At length Donald was proceeding to put the edict in ex- 
ecution — Elizabeth saw whole families driven pennyless 
from the coimtry : then she roused herself,, and once more 
taking the way to the council-room, she threw herself at 
the feet of Donald, and prayed his mercy. 

" Thou art fair, lady," he said roughly, but almost 
kindly, " and we would do aught in reason — ^now, an' thou 
wilt consent to become the bride of the King Edmund, 
thy people shall be free to sojourn where they list. We 
. will not press thee now, but by the morrow's night we will 
expect thy answer here." 

Elizabeth's head rested not on her pallet that night: the 
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morning's dawn found her irresolute, and besides, she called 
Edgar's words to mind, and she determined not to yield till 
she received the brave boy's token. Evening was already 
drawing its grey curtain over the west, when it was tiAd her 
a beggar asked alms at the gate, and refused to leave with- 
out speaking with her. She was ever on the alert to relieve 
the needy ; and throwing a mantle aroimd her, she hurried 
to the place, where she found a middle^ed man, who, 
bending on his knee, held up to her view the identical 
token. 

^^ Whence bringest thou tins ? " she exclaimed. 

^^ I may not say, fair lady ; but I was to tell thee thou 
needest not fear, and that thou mightst do all they ask of 
thee." 

" What, wed Edmund — say, does Edgar advise this ? " 

'' Lady, I will tell thee, thou needest not fear any thmg-— 
go to the chapel-— I may not say more, lest from any sudden 
fear thou shouldst reveal our plan : oh, if thou couldst but 
know how narrowly one watches over thee — and yet if thou 
didst know all thou wouldst curse him. Lady, lady," and he 
flung himself wildly on the earth, '* teU me thou canst for- 
give me ; but touch me not even with the hem of thy gar- 
ment — ^it would be pollution." 

*' What meanest thou?" she exclaimed, '^ is there more 
sorrow in store for me ? Oh ! my brain bums — I some- 
times fancy my senses are leaving me — speak, speak." 

*^ Elizabeth Valois, dost thou not know the Earl of 
Meams ? he who once swore to love thee so well ? — Oh ! 
that he had loved thine — I murdered him thou didst in thy 
young heart worship. Duncan fell by this hand." A mist 
gathered roimd her eyes, and she muttered she feared she 
coidd never forgive him, but he was gone ; and, scarcely 
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sane, she retraced her steps to her room. Thence she- 
went immediately to the hall, and consented to become 
the wife of Edmund, thou^ her very heart sickened with 
fear lest Edgar's plan should fail in its execution ; and then 
they insisted on the ceremony being performed at midnight. 
Edmund led her back to her room, it might almost be said 
he bore her thither, for her feet refused their accustomed 
office. '' Farewell, my own !" he exclaimed passionately, 
imprinting a kiss on her fevered lips. '^ Farewell, but only 
for a few short hours ;" but those hours were fraught with 
the very depth of bitterness, though Edmund took care she 
should not alter her determination ; he sent thither whole 
families, Saxon as well as Norman, that they might thank 
and bless her. '^ Leave me, leave me," she exclaimed, 
as they pressed around her, " I know all you would say ; 
and, God knows, I have need to be alone with him." 

Midnight came ; Edmund was at her side to lead her to 
the chapel where the priest awaited them ; all the brave 
and noble from the Norman race were ranged in lines from 
the altar : Donald Bane took her cold hand, and pasfsed it 
within that of Edmund. All started, for they fancied they 
heard a rustling without. **' It was nothing," exclaimed 
Donald, " but we will secure the door," and he hastened 
towards it for that purpose. " Never ! while this accursed 
wooing proceeds," exclaimed the voice of Edgar, as he 
rushed in at the entrance, followed by a whole army of 
English soldiers. Elizabeth flew from Edmund's hated 
grasp, and clung round Edgar's neck ; Donald Bane, and 
Edmund, knew well that resistance was useless-— they were 
instantly bound and borne away to prison. The Norman 
Knights welcomed the English soldiers on learning they 
were come to make them free to live where they would. 

u 
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One and all hailed Edgar king; but suddenly all was 
silence, for the Earl of Meams was kneeling before Eliza- 
beth, confessing his treachery towards Duncan ; and telling 
her how he had, since, watched over her, informing Edgar 
of every passing event. ** Yet, lady, I knew that to thy 
pure spirit the very knowledge that he who murdered him 
was near thee, would have marred all this brave youth hath 
done to save thee ; and to him Ihis confession is new, for I 
well know he would not have trusted Duncan*s bitterest 
foe to watch over thee, though none would have done so 
more jealously." 

" Meams," murmured the statue-like Elizabeth, " God 
knows how much I need forgiveness — ^I forgive thee," and 
she sank to the earth : Edgar knelt and raised her head on 
his knee — ^but her spirit had flown to its haven — ^her soul 
was with her Maker. Hardy as were the frames of the Nor- 
man and English knights, they disdained not to shed tears 
—those glorious evidences of a softened spirit. 

History tells us that Edgar displayed a cruel disposition 
in having the eyes of his uncle put out ; and that Edmund, 
in token of his penitence for accelerating the murder of 
Duncan, ordered the fetters he had worn in his dungeon 
to be buried with him. 



THE LADY OF THE VILLAGE. 



*• It yields nought but shame and bitterness. " 

Shaksvbarb. 



Thk lady of the village ! Now, Buth Annesley, though 
commonly looked upon in that light, was no lady bountiful, 
possessing the means of distributing charity largely ; indeed 
she could call but few of the goods of this world her own 
at the period in which she is introduced to the reader. Yet, 
in truth, such was her gracious presence and sweet temper, 
that old and young, rich and poor, spoke of her as their 
superior; parents holding up her conduct as the model 
whereby they wished their daughters to fashion their fu- 
ture life. 

It might be supposed that this would produce unfriendly 
feelings in the bosoms of somov of her young companions, 
but not so ; there was so little of rivalry, so much of kind- 
ness in the heart of Buth, that she was one of those rarely 
occurring instances of a general favourite. In fact, the 
village beaux had accustomed themselves to consider her 
so far their superior that the thought of her ever becoming 
the wife of a farmer or petty shopkeeper never entered their 
heads : or, if they had followed her footsteps, and sought to 
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illume their homes with her smiles, we would not vouch but 
some might not have liked her quite so well. But, as 
nothing of this kind occurred, Ruth was considered the 
best tempered, most neatly attired, and prettiest girl in the 
parish. 

At the time of which we speak Buth was fatherless, and 
she, with her fond mother, had resided in the village little 
more than two years. They rented a small cottage that 
had at one time been little better than a bam ; but which 
now, covered with its roses, honeysuckle and clustering ivy, 
and surrounded by its railed plot of varied flowers, herb 
patch and vegetables, looked like a fairy cot. It contained 
but two rooms, but they were arranged with taste, almost 
with elegance, and even luxuries found a place beneath that 
roof— not the luxury of diet, for Buth and her mother were 
compelled to be frugal in that, but in all which could de- 
light the higher senses ; a guitar, (the piano was beyond 
their means) and every material for the lighter works of 
art. Indeed, many a cottage besides their own owed little 
elegancies to the taste of Ruth or her mother. 

Buth had never heard her father mentioned, and she felt 
convinced she must herself have been very, very yotmg 
when he died, for she possessed an excellent memory, and 
yet could not recal the period in which her mother had worn 
that sad emblem of bereavement — a widow's cap : although 
she could well remember sitting a tiny thing on a stool at 
her mother's feet, while that good parent plied her needle 
from early morn till even, to gain their daily maintenance ; 
striving to put by a trifle, with which she afterwards paid 
for her attendance at a highly respectable school. After 
the hours for which, she recollected her mother leading her 
through some terribly close streets till they reached the 
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open fields, where her happiness consisted in running to 
and fro, gathering the dingy daisy and stunted buttercup so 
peculiar to the things called fields adjoining towns. And 
the mother's cheek would freshen as she smiled to see the 
happiness those little rambles bestowed on her child. 

Whatever was Mrs. Annesley^s earliest fate, Ruth felt 
convinced it had not been of sunshine, for frequently on 
her return from school, her mother's cheek had borne the 
traces of tears, though she strove to smile as the child 
climbed to press her lips, gently questioning if she were ill. 
At these times she even felt pride in that little one, for she 
had endeavoured to impress on her infant mind that curi- 
osity was a quality not to be desired, and she now saw by 
the enquiring eye raised to her wan cheek, that there was 
the desire to know more, but repressed because she remem- 
bered that lesson. 

At length she was considered to have received sufficient 
instruction, in the plainer branches of education, and Ruth 
was soon made aware for what purpose her mother had 
been working harder than ever, of late. It was that a piano 
might be hired and materials purchased by which she might 
be taught music and drawing ; and she then wondered how 
the learning those accomplishments was to be paid for. 
What then was her astonishment to find that her mother 
was to be her instructress ; for up to that moment she had 
no idea that that lowly-conducted woman was possessed of 
any accomplishment ; neither did her astonishment abate 
when her mother said, quietly, " I was once a governess, 
Ruth;" but the child questioned no further, although she 
reasoned within herself, " Then why sit so closely at that 
tiresome sewing all the long day ? Why not be a governess 
now ? But I will strive to learn quickly, and be a governess 
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myself— then my dear mother need not waste so thin and 
pale." 

But Ruth did not know that her mother lacked one grand 
essential for the governess— known ability and recommen- 
dation. These, however, soon became hers, for Buth im- 
proved so rapidly that her old school-fellows were surprised 
on, one evening, hearing her both sing and play, when in- 
vited to join one of their little parties. She was questioned 
by the parents of the children at whose home she was, as 
to her teacher, and readily said that her mother had been a 
governess once, and now instructed her, adding, with child- 
like simphcity, " that she wished her mother was a gover- 
ness now, as she was sure it must be much nicer than sewing 
so many, many hours." 

The lady thought so too, and on the following day called 
on Mrs. Annesley, proposing she should receive her children 
to instruct with Buth. With tears of joy she accepted it at 
once, for it was an occupation suited to her gentle and for- 
bearing spirit, but she had long known it would be useless 
to strive to procure pupils, as she felt by experience that 
parents like not to give their children to the care of those of 
whom they know nothing. It is needless to detail how eagh 
successive pupil was placed under her care, and how Buth 
kept, when old enough, a minor school ; but suffice it, that 
she was but eleven years old when the first were offered to 
her mother, and before she was two and twenty they had 
saved, by unremitting industry and economy a sum which, 
added to that given by their successor for the good will of 
their establishment, was considered by Mrs. Annesley suffi- 
cient for their frugal life. She accordingly placed it at inter- 
est in a respectable bank, and retired to the village in which 
«he resided at the opening of this tale. She, herself, sought 
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and prociured some few pupils in the surrounding ne^hbour- 
hood, but would never eittfiTer Ruth to follow her extfn^le. 
It turned out to be well for her that she had retained her 
principle of industry, for in a short time the bank failed in 
which slie had placed her little all, so that, excepting her 
furniture, sHe was in fact a beggar. For a moment, and 
only for that short space of time, it crossed her mind that 
she might procure her old pupils by returning to the town : 
but in the next she blushed that so unworthy a thought 
coidd cross her brain. " God has been too good to me in 
this dispensation, bitter ieus it is," she uttered, falling on her 
knees, " for this ffrompting to evil proves that my heart 
was growing hardened in prosperity ; forgetting the school- 
ing of adversity which taught it first to look to Him for 
guidance in all seasons of trial. Have I not," she continued, 
" received the gold of another for the gleanings of my harvest 
field, and yet would my mind prompt me to go as a thief 
and bear her little gatherings away." 

She then lifted up a prayer for strength to bear this trial ; 
and not in vain, for when she arose from her lowly posture, 
her only remaining grief was to be compelled to deprive 
her child of the sweet consolation which she knew Ruth 
felt in relieving the distresses of those around them : and 
for which purpose she had hitherto allowed her a small 
sum. With that trifle she had made many a saddened heart 
glad, for if the gift were ever so small, the way in which it 
was given made the receiver to feel that the will was with 
it to make the trifle more. 

" But now, my beloved child," Mrs. Annesley added, 
after detailing to her the extent of their misfortune, " our 
great grief will be that, at present, we can no longer as- 
sist our poor neighbours, for we arc now as poor as they, 
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as fiur as regards the usual acceptation X)f the word wealth. 
Still we, unlike them, are rich in the gifts of education, 
and it will be our duty to do the utmost to secure a liveli- 
hood sufficient once again to minister to their wants/' 

To say that Buth did not feel this dispensation keenly 
would be to teU an untruth, for her mother's words caused 
her to weep bitterly ; but after that blessed relief to the 
wounded spirit, her heart was again buoyed up by that gift 
from Heaven — ^hope. She called to mind that, though yet 
in the first bloom of womanhood she had been living for 
some time in idleness, (for so she called her past occupa- 
tions) and her heart smote her that she should leave her 
mother to depend on such evanescent possessions : and 
she strove to induce that mother to consent to her going 
forth into the world as a private governess : but how sorry 
was she to perceive the grief this proposition gave to that 
excellent parent. For a moment she gazed wildly on her 
child, as though the ide^ was in itself monstrous, instead 
of proceeding as it did from the purest of motives. 

" Do I hear aright Ruth," she exclaimed, " or do my 
ears deceive me. Would you willingly go from me, and 
brave the dangers and deceits of this world." 

But when Ruth perceived that some idea connected with . 
parting from her, gave so much pain, she hastened to as- 
sure her mother that joy was joy only when experienced 
by her side. 

But it was now considered necessary that Mrs. Annesley 
should visit the scene of her former labours, not to supplant 
or injure her successor, but to await some decision respect- 
ing the banking affairs, which it would be material to her 
interest to attend on personally : so that she was compelled, 
for the first time, to leave Ruth to herself. 
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** She will miss me," soliloquized the careful mother, 
" but in this retired spot surely no harm can visit her. I 
will trust her for the first time to her own resources." 

It was with the greatest sorrow Kuth witnessed her mo- 
ther's departure, and solitary indeed did she feel when 
seating herself alone to her knitting, in the even of the first 
day of her mother's absence. 

" It is indeed true," she muttered : " we are only valued 
for our possessions. I would I had never been taught so 
bitter a lesson," and then she tried to sing one of her favou- 
rite hymns, but somehow it sounded solitary in her ears, 
and when she commenced, the cat roused from her purring 
sleep, seeming to wonder at the sad echo made by her mis- 
tress's clear and generally cheerful voice. But at that mo- 
ment the latch was raised, and Buth's heart smote her for 
thinking hardly of their old friends, as one of them stepped 
in, saying, " she was sure * Miss' must feel lonely ; and iU 
truth she had some news to tell her, which Frank had just 
brought home from the school green;" which authority 
for the truth of a report was generally relied upon, as the 
children caught up the news from their homeg, and quickly 
spread it through the whole merry group of youhg idlers. 

It will now be necessary to state that in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village, stood the magnificent man- 
sion of the gentleman who was landlord to a great portion 
of the inhabitants, although Buth's mother was not num- 
bered amongst them. Indeed it was noticed on her arrival, 
that she was particularly anxious to ascertain which were, 
and which were not the domiciles he owned, and as care- 
ful to select one of the latter. But of this the villagers 
thought little, for Sir John Poinder bore so harsh and sullen 
a character, that they wondered not a friendless female should 
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feel fearful in placing herself in his power, though they 
hastened to assure her that " he had been abroad many 
years, and perhaps might never return, and that the agent 
who was appointed to receive the rents was a merciful and 
kind man." 

They however forbore trying to make a favourable im- 
pression of him on her mind when they perceived her to 
turn deadly pale and lean on the nearest chair for support. 
" I have heard of him in a distant place," she replied, 
** and I believe he is — not so kind as he might be — But he 
has a son, has he not ? Do not you hope better of him ? " 

It appeared to the villagers that her's was too gentle a 
spirit even to hear of a stranger in wrathful language, and 
therefore strove to turn the conversation on a more pleasing 
theme ; one on which they were indeed eloquent, displaying 
in their faithful descriptions of the playfiil pranks of the 
boy their love for him. *' I little thought that he was to be 
kept among them foreigners so long,'* would one grey- 
headed old man say, ** or I mun as well ha* sould the coult 
he was used to admire so much ; while here I have been 
keepin* and keepin* him on, hopin* to make boidd to present 
him to him on his return. But now he's gettin' ould and 
not worth the presentin'." 

Another voice would add. '* Aye, father, an' the pups I 
saved from his pet, have now pups of their own." 

'* I am sure," rejoined the mother of the last speaker, 
** quite sure madam would like the Master George, for he 
is just as loving and playful as one's own childher." 

And truly it would seem she felt pleased by these honest 
tributes to the memory even of a stranger ; for her eye 
glittered and her cheek flushed with a very unusual rosy tint. 
Perchance their free good will to the absent gave her earnest 
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of the kindness she herself was to experience from thero. 

On reaching her home after the foregoing conversation 
respecting Sir John Poinder and his son, it would seem 
that what she had heard dwelt on her mind, for she made it 
the theme of converse between Ruth and herself; and as 
the former, with all the charity of a young warm heart, 
strove to defend the landlord's character, Mrs. Annesley 
appeared to take a delight in bringing forward many ill 
traits she had heard, merely for the pleasure of listening 
to her young daughter's defence of him. 

*'You are right, my beloved child," she said at last, 
pressing her lips on the open brow of Ruth ; " there are 
many allowances to be made for the faults and follies of the 
rich, for their temptations are many. The poor are too 
apt to look upon the possessor of money, as one gifted with 
every good, without the cares of this life ; forgetting that 
with that wealth they inherit the heaviest responsibility for 
its proper distribution, while they are, at the same time, 
beset with every inducement to wile their feet into snares 
of vanity and sin. The possessor of the one talent is con- 
tent to hide it in the napkin, forgetting that even with that 
Httle much might be done." 

But to return to Ruth and her kind neighbour, who came 
to win her mind from its moodiness with news that Sir John 
and his son had returned suddenly from abroad, and were 
about to visit the neighbouring mansion. Her mind had 
become so familiarized with their names that it seemed to 
her they were old friends she was about to see. 

" I wish," she said, *' that my dear mother were at home, 
for she has so frequently expressed a great wish to see Sir 
John. I am sure if her prayers are answered, he will one 
day become a blessing to his tenantry." 

x2 
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Ruth was informed that it was their intention to celebrate 
the return of ^' Master George," as they called the son, by 
making the day a holiday throughout the parish, and she 
was invited to superintend the little rustic arrangements 
which her young companions were making for their portion 
of it ; and she promised to assist them to the best of her 
power, so that she was allowed to remain a spectator only 
of the procession they intended to make in presenting some 
fruits to their landlord and his son, for said she, '* my mo- 
ther is from home, and I cannot be aware if what I am 
doing will please her." 

However, the morning arrived on which they were ex- 
pected, and Buth was roused from her sleep earlier than 
usual by the merry pealing of the bells of their little church, 
while joyous voices from without called on her name. She 
arose and looked forth, and her heart boimded to receive 
its portion of the happiness on which she gazed, for although 
so early, the day sports had begun ; and, as is usual in the 
commencement of a day devoted to frolic, all were friends, 
all were united in pleasing and being pleased. It would be 
well if they always ended the same. If her mother had 
been by her side at that moment, her reflections would 
have taken a different turn to their actual bent, for she 
thought, '' It is surely not wrong to wish that I were rich, 
for see how much of happiness wealth can confer,*' and she 
turned sadly to leave the cottage. But had Mrs. Annesley 
been there she would have added, ''It is in truth a fair 
and pleasing seen?, Buth; but in the evening when bad 
' men have filled their dull brains with intoxicating drinks, 
and begin to quarrel in the streets, perchance even abusing 
their families, you will, I think, have reason to feel thank- 
ful that your influence, or your station in life, has not been 
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the unintentional cause of so much vice and misery. Be 
sure, Ruth, that those possessions which give us the power 
of doing a little good, are preferable to those which force 
us into popularity." 

But Ruth had but little leisure for feeling sad, for there 
was much to be done under her guidance — the best fruits 
to be gathered and tasteMly arranged — the most beautiful 
flowers to be plucked and wreathed in garlands to orna- 
ment the brows of the young girls who were to present those 
fruits to the visiters. In these occupations the hours quickly 
passed ; indeed, they were scarcely completed before the 
outscouts on the road came running to announce that the car- 
riages were in sight. It would seem that absence had caused 
his tenantry to forget, or at least to forgive, much of Sir 
John's sullen and haughty conduct, for his name was mingled 
in their greetings. Perhaps they thought ten years might 
have made great alterations in his nature ; but if that was 
their feeling they must have been grievously disappointed 
to observe that he appeared rather annoyed than pleased 
by their attentions. But for that they cared not. It was 
to get a glimpse of his son — the child of their early love- 
he who had mingled with their own children beside their 
cottage hearths— yes, to get one glimpse of him they press- 
ed closely to the carriage, while some of the younger men 
who remembered the young heir as the companion of their 
sports, took the horses from it and gave their own strength 
in the place of theirs. 

If love may be shewn truly without deceit, surely it is 
in such instances as these, when fellow creatures are con- 
tent to become as a beast of burden in the labour of affec- 
tion. But it was not till they rested in a certain shady lane^ 
to give their sisters and sweethearts an opportunity of pre- 
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senting their little offerings, that any could obtain a distinct 
view of either father or son ; and when at last they became 
convinced, from the sweet smile with which he received 
the fruits and presented them to his father, that it actually 
was George Poinder, the " Master George " of their imagi- 
nations onjwhom they looked, they fell back abashed, for 
in place of the frolicksome, auburn-haired boy who had 
left ihem, there reclined indolently in one corner of the 
carriage, a dark haired, aristocratic looking man, who gazed 
around on the group with evident feelings of gratification, 
but still without appearing to recognize one face. 

It would seem, however, that with the change in appear- 
ance, his disposition had not altered, for on perceiving that 
his father actually buried his face in his travelling cloak 
refusing to notice the attentions of his tenantry, the young 
man roused himself and thanked them heartily in words, 
not forgetting many shakings of hands and well-turned 
compliments to the fairer group immediately surroimding 
him ; and although the old men would probably have pre- 
ferred the compliment of his recollection of past days, yet 
their hearts were warm, and they instantly busied them- 
selves in forming excuses for all that had, at first, appeared 
to them as disagreeable. 

It is probable the old man would have preferred being 
enabled to call out " drive on" to his present mode of con- 
veyance, affectionate as was its manner, but he was com- 
pelled to endure though he took no part in countenancing 
the annoyance. 

But where was Ruth all this time ? At a little distance 
from the group surrounding the carriage, stood Ruth, ha- 
bited, as usual, in her simple muslin gown and straw bon- 
net, but possessed in that dress of more charms to a refin- 
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ed temper than one amongst the group in her holiday suit. 
And so thought George Poinder, though his notice was 
only hetrayed by a lengthened and particular gaze, as the 
carriage was slowly borne alqng. And Ruth gazed again 
upon him of whom she had heard so much, and her eye 
lighted as it met his, for the sympathy of mind was between 
them. His were of the darkest shade, and her's but little 
lighter, indeed seeming but a summer hue of the same 
precise colour ; though his complexion was pale and clear 
from climate and luxury, while her's glowed in the fresh- 
ness of her humble life. 

The last ray of the glaring sun had not departed when 
Ruth's head pressed her pillow. Yet sleep she could not, 
for the village still sent forth sounds of rivalry and mirth : 
neither was her heart more at rest than her ear, for whis- 
perings came up from that which had never disturbed her 
rest before — the whisperings of vanity : but it was a vanity 
that surely was almost pardonable even in Ruth's hitherto 
perfect character ; for George Poinder, the handsome, the 
intelligent, had selected her for his partner in the evening's 
rustic dance, had walked and sat by her side, and even 
condescended to relate to her some of the occurrences in 
his late travels. But she had no wrong action or thought 
to charge herself with, for, on perceiving that it was noted 
and commented upon that George Poinder, should take 
such open delight in her company, she slipped quickly 
from the throng, and betook herself to rest : so that it was 
merely the excitement of a first feeling of gratification in 
notice of the noble and wise, that kept Ruth from sleep; 
and even that died away as sound after sound, was hushed 
from without, and she slept her sound sleep of innocence ; 
long after which busy tongues were uttering her name, for 
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the first time in varied tonea-Hiome in praise — some half 
in envj-Hiome in fear : but all conciinred that she had been 
guilty of no action which could be blamed, and when she 
arose in the morning, Ruth would almost have forgotten 
that she for the first time had been the selected one of the 
other sex, but for the congratulations of some of her young 
companions, and warnings of older heads and tongues. 

When, however, the evening of that morning closed in, 
Ruth had not such good reason to be pleased with the 
retrospect of her own heart. George Poinder had sought 
her little cottage, and, delighted with his refined conversa« 
tion, she had chatted with him a long, long time * so long, 
that when he had departed she stood before the old, highly- 
polished clock in astonishment that so quickly the time had 
passed. She had intended to write to her mother the whole 
events of the few days since her departure, but now the 
post was gone out — ^it was too late for that day. " To- 
morrow will do," she thought, but on that morrow she con- 
cluded it would be little worth the writing, as in three days 
her mother would return. 

Alas ! for " three days '* — alas ! for procrastination — alas ! 
for indecision of mind ! Ruth's character would have been 
perfect had she but possessed decision. How much of 
good or bad may be done in three days — ^nay even in one ! 
It is a common saying with indolent people that ** Rom ' 
was not built in a day." They would do better to recollect 
that some portion of it must have been reared in one day, 
and it is probable if the builder had taken leisure to think 
on idle proverbs, it would never have been completed at 
all. If you remark to an idle person on the slow progress 
of any great work, they are almost sure to remark, ** Oh ! 
Rome was not built in a day." 
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Something of the same kind was going on in the mind of 
Ruth, when she excused to herself neglecting to inform her 
parent of all that had been going on since her departure. 
** Every thing cannot be done in a day,*' yet each noon and 
evening gave leisure to converse with George Poinder. 
Had she imagined she was doing wrong, or transgres- 
sing a command of her mother's, it is probable she would 
not have done as she did ; but it would seem hp called at 
other cottages besides hers, and she heard it spoken of that 
he conversed pleasantly with their inmates. " What more 
did he then when at her cottage porch ? Nothing ! " and 
little could she imagine the misery she was about to bring 
on all she respected and loved. 

In the morning of the third day, (that on which her mo- 
ther's return was expected) George Poinder, as usual, 
occupied a seat in the rose-covered porch of Ruth's little 
cottage while she sat within employed in her needle-work. 

^'Miss Annesley," he at last said, after a long pause, 
** will you tell me how it is I see so much more of refine- 
ment in your abode than in any other here ? " 

"I fear," replied Ruth, without embarrassment, "our 
refinement must appear to you like the mockery of that 
quality ; but certainly we possess it in a little greater ex- 
tent than our neighbours, for which blessings my mother 
and I daily offer up our thanksgivings to the Bestower of 
such gifts." She then detailed to him the little she knew 
of her past life, to which he listened attentively. 

Now, George Poinder, though certainly a man of the 
world, was yet a good one. He would not have injured 
the meanest or lowest of his fellow creatures, and it was to 
preserve her fair fame from a contaminating whisper that he 
had visited other cottages and striven to converse on any 
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subject for a time with their inmates. But how different 
were his looks when Ruth was his listener. There was 
then nothing forced in his tones, no far-fetched lightness of 
subject to interest and impose on his hearer ; no, all was 
clear, noble-minded reasoning on every subject which could 
interest a cultivated mind. But on this last morning, after 
Eulh had detailed the few occurrences of her past life, he 
fell into a fit of musing, and she, thii^ing he had dropped 
asleep in the warm beams of the sun, arose and stood by 
his side — ^and still she thought the same, for his eyes were 
closed, his arms folded on his breast, and his head bent 
back against the trehssed porch ; but still she stood, for she 
knew not what to call him. The necessity for addressing 
him by name had never before occurred — "Mr. George 
Poinder" — "Mr. Poinder," and "Mr. George" succes- 
sively passed through her mind, and at the same time, plainer 
" George " would rise to her lips as the term most conso- 
nant to her ear ; so that she stood blushing beside him, her 
lips half, open to call on his name, when at that moment he 
opened his eyes, and gazed in her glowing face. It was but 
a moment, and he was at her feet, passionately vowing that 
he would never bestow his heart but on her, and that whe- 
ther his lot were weal or woe, she should share it with him. 
But to pass on till the even, when she was momentarily 
expecting her mother's arrival. In the same spot where he 
had sat that morning, now was seated Ruth. Her work 
was in her hands, but few stitches had been placed in it 
since the hour in which he acknowledged to her his love. 
She had been schooling her heart ; and, truly, she found it 
now but an unruly pupil. She had forbidden " George 
Poinder" to see her again till her mother's return, and 
fully determined to tell her of his proposals immediately on 
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her return : but when that did occur in less than an hour 
after, Ruth found her tongue cleave to the roof of her 
mouth, and as she listened to her mother's pleased detail 
of circumstances which were likely to be arranged better 
than she had anticipated, Ruth strove in vain to conjure up 
in her bosom an interest in the recital. For the first time 
she lay beside her earthly parent, and under the eye of her 
heavenly Father with deceit in her heart : for the first time 
her supplication for the blessing of the latter died on her 
lips. "But he (George Poinder) was to come in the 
morning, and then her mother must hear all from his lips ;" 
but in the course of that morning a neighbour dropped in 
to question of Mrs. Annesley's success in her journey, and 
Ruth then felt that her mother would be informed of all that 
was known to the neighbourhood. And that conjecture 
was right. Her mother heard with astonishment of Sir 
John's arrival, and turned alternately pale and red as the 
beauty and good qualities of the son were dilated upon, 
and such was her interest in the recital that for minutes she 
forgot that her child had concealed these facts from her. 
At length she said, turning quickly to Riith, " But why, 
my child, have you not informed me of these events ? " 
The truth was written on Ruth's open brow — ^her love was 
revealed ; and as she burst into a flood of tears, her mother 
groaned heavily and fell to the earth. At that moment it 
would have been hard to tell whether of the twain were 
most to be pitied, for Ruth could not fly to her assistance, 
but grew like a livid corpse to her chair, while the muslin 
on which she had been working climg without pressure to 
her cold moist hand. The neighbour whose harmless gossip 
had caused this sudden grief wondered, as she bore the 
swooning woman to her bed, what thert! could be in her 
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words so dreadful. Ruth felt her portion of the catas* 
trophe — she had been guilty of deception to a parent who 
had 80 careftdly iastructed her ; to whom she had been as 
the light of the heart, and apple of the eye : but even she 
knew not all — she could not guess at the extent of the evil, 
which, through a want of proper decision, and a few days' 
forgetfiilness of her duty, was about to be visited on all she 
loved. Had she written to her mother as she at first in- 
tended, the misery which ensued would have been avoided : 
peihaps even happy results to her dear parent and herself 
would have been her reward. 

But not to anticipate, Ruth followed mechanically to her 
mother's bedside, and gazed on her as she lay apparently 
lifeless with the bitter feeling at her heart that she h,ad 
caused it. At last she took the cold hand into hers, and 
was chafing it while the kind neighbour busied herself to 
restore her, so that at last she gave some faint signs of life ; 
and her child dropped the hand and hid herself beneath the 
drapery of the bed. ** The very sight of me will kill her," 
she thought, and then listened intently, for her mother's 
voice was once more heard. It was to request writing ma- 
terials, and Ruth again experienced some of the first fruits 
of sin as she saw a strange hand answer the demands of that 
mother's wants and wishes. ^^ She asks not for me," she 
again thought, " she does not wish to look upon her own 
Ruth, once the child of her love," and then, hearing her 
mother request the neighbour to despatch the note she had 
written to Sir John Poinder, she rushed to her side, and 
threw herself wildly on the bed, exclaiming, "Oh! send 
not that note. Do not expose me to the wrath of that ter- 
rible man.. For his sake, let the past go down with me to 
the grave. I can, I will overcome all — " 
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** My dear child," uttered her mother, pressing her hand 
on her swollen brow, " that note must go. There is a ter- 
rible chance hanging over our heads at this moment. There 
is a secret connected with my life which I had thought to . 
carry to the grave for your sake, or at least to make it 
known but on my death-bed." 

The note was despatched, and during the time which in- 
tervened between that occurrence and the period of Sir 
John Poinder's arrival at their cottage, Euth had scarcely 
time to think, for her mother fell into continual fits of 
hunting. 

But all that occurred in that meeting between him and 
Mrs. Annesley, will be best xmderstood from after events. 
There was a rumour in the village on the following morn- 
ing, that George Poinder with his servants, had departed 
for the metropolis, in the same hour which found his father 
seated beneath the roof of Huth's mother. Perhaps had 
he known how lovingly his name was pronounced many, 
many times in that dreary night by one who was sick and 
raging nigh unto death — ^yes, perhaps he would have turned 
on his steps and knelt beside her, let the agony of his own 
heart have been what it might. It was not Euth who called 
upon his name — ^no, it was her mother — ^his mother — the 
parent of both. 

Yes, so it was ; Mrs. Annesley had not nimibered seven- 
teen years, when her father's death left her unprotected, 
and compelled her to seek in the house of Sir John Poin- 
der's father, the situation of governess to his younger chil- 
dren, and there, the son learned to love her too well ; but 
still, when he entered into the engagement with her, his 
views were honourable. He applied to his father, but that 
parent, whom he aflerwardis resembled but too closely, 
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refused even to listen to the end of his proposal, forbidding 
him to mention her name again, and immediately taking 
measures to send her from his home. But still he could 
. not send her where affection might not trace her out ; so 
they met again and again, resolving to await the old man's 
death, for the accomplishment of their wishes. But year 
after year passed on, and Huth's mother became the miser- 
able parent of two children. Nor was it her only misery, 
that they were born into the world with reproach even on 
their earliest years, for he too, for whom she had sacrificed 
so much, grew morose, harsh, and sullen, absenting him- 
self from her presence, and even when he came, bringing 
with him bitterness and reproach. Alas, for a woman who 
once forfeits her own esteem ; for that of him for whom she 
forfeits it, will soon follow in its wake. Ruth was only 
about seven months old, when the grandfather died. Her 
mother's heart could no longer experience joy, for she felt 
that even if she became his wife, there was nothing in her 
future lot, but utter wretchedness. But even that faint 
hope was doomed to be disappointed. He met her en- 
treaties with scorn and biting sarcasm. Yes, she, who 
might have been, with a strictly virtuous hearty the light 
and joy of his heart, was now cast from him as a loathsome 
thing ; as one with whom it would be disgrace to be seen 
in the face of a sneering world. 

He offered to take his children to support, but she to 
whom he spoke was beyond the reach of kindness or the 
contrary for a time. She was seized with a raging fever, 
and for months and months raved unconsciously of him and 
misery. But youth prevailed — she recovered. But it was 
to find that he had taken advantage of her deliriimi, to re- 
move with her first-born, the George Poinder of our tale. 
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Yes, he had bought him a name ; gold had repaired the in- 
jury which base passions had done his child in one sense ; 
but a mother's love it could not purchase for him. But it 
happened (as that mother had prayed many an hour) his 
father's faults became beacons for his warning. He in- 
herited her gentle and yielding spirit, which, like that of 
Ruth, became a besetting sin. Resistance is frequently a 
virtue, for we seldom see any decision of character without 
resistance of temper; and oh! what worth is that mind 
which possesses not decision ? 

She found, on rising from her sick bed, that her seducer 
had left a sum of money for her disposal, and when, for the 
first time, she sat pillowed up with her little Ruth in her 
arms, she thought seriously that the destination chosen for 
him by his father, was best for him. " I will arrange," she 
thought, " so that I may hear if ever he marries, and then 
will be time enough to take him from his father. Surely 
he will love him for the sake of what I once was." Then, 
pressing her little daughter to her bosom, she wept bitterly, 
and lifted up her heart to God in thankftdness that she was 
spared, to tend her youth and guide her in the paths of 
peace. As soon as she gained sufficient strength, she re- 
moved to a distant town, in which Sir John was not likely 
even to hear of her ; for she determined no longer to receive 
the wages of sin, but to labour for her living. Soon after 
her arrival there, she was instructed, by a person whom she 
had appointed to watch the fate of her absent child, that 
Sir John had purchased the mansion, in which we find him 
residing with his son ; and from that moment she resolved 
day by day and hour by hour to save small sums, till she 
should possess sufficient to retire to that village and look 
upon her first born. She was well convinced . she should 
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incur little danger of being seen or known by bim wbo bad 
deserted ber ; for Bbe beard be was sullen and baugbty to 
bis tenants, never seeing tbem by any cbance : so tbat if 
sbe could arrange to rent a cottage not belonging to bim, 
sbe was secure, as tben ber name would not reacb bis ears. 
It bas been seen bow sbe succeeded in one part of ber plan, 
but wben sbe did reacb tbat village be bad departed witb 
his son for tbe continent, tbere to pass several years. Sbe 
was for a time almost sinking under tbis disappointment, 
for tbe desire to see ber cbild bad amounted to a ruling 
passion in ber breast ; but after a abort time bope regained 
ber seat, and tbe accounts given to ber of bis amiability, 
became a healing balm to ber spirit. But concealment and 
sin work their own ends. That which sbe bad looked for- 
ward to as ber greatest blessing, became, in its mystery, 
ber greatest curse. 

How painful was it to look on tbat pair as they sat in tbe 
dead of tbe night beneath tbat bumble cottage Iroof — sbe, 
pillow-propped, heart-broken and djring; be, reclining, 
with bis grey hairs, in a large chair beside ber bed, spirit- 
stricken and wretched, for tbe son whom he bad learnt to 
love, bad left bim never to return in his lifetime ; and Euth, 
wbo might have been tbe pride of a good man's heart, was 
gliding to and fro to tend ber mother's couch, tbe victim of 
bis crimes— cold and corpse-like as her upon whom sbe 
waited. 

But be lived to bless Ruth many months after her beloved 
mother was laid in the grave, for of ber be learned to thank 
Heaven for its heaviest dispensations, and to believe tbat 
they work for the good of tbat creature wbo possesses spi- 
ritual sense to receive tbe lesson. 

It was many, many years after, tbat George Poinder 
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returned to this country, a sad and silent man. He had 
instructed his agent, in case of the death of Ruth, to make 
the event known to him immediately, and it was on that 
occurring that he prepared to visit England. She did not 
outlive her father many months, for when he was laid he side 
her mother, Ruth's occupation and desires in this world had 
departed, hut the poor had reason to hless her memory, for 
all that row of alms houses, in the outskirts of the village 

of T , were huilt and endowed hy her. The mansion 

and estates were sold, and once again a stranger became 
landlord of a tenantry who never omitted, in speaking of 
Ruth, to term her " the lady of the village." 



IN CAPTIVITY. 



— Mon existence est )i tous ; je I'attache k la votre, et tous BuivTai jusqu' Jtla mort. 



*'What can that be, girl?" said the young and lovely 
Joanna of Somerset, to her attendant, as something bounded 
into the room through the window, which was opened to 
admit the last rays of the fast-sinking sun, now gilding 
alike the west and the widely-spread landscape around. 

" As I live, my lady, 'tis a letter," said the girl ; and she 
stooped to raise a small packet from the floor; it was 
tied with a true-love knot, and to it was attached a small 
ring of brilliants. 

'* Some new-fangled mode of introducing himself to my 
notice. I wish my royal kinsman would render his liberty 
a little more subject to restriction," muttered Joanna ; " but 
it shall share the fate of many others. Girl, fling it from 
the casement." 

Accordingly, the maiden stepped into the balcony, which 
was filled with the choicest flowers, native and exotic, and 
stretching out her arm, suffered the ill-fated and uncon- 
scious messenger of love to drop from her hand. Yet she 
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could not resist the temptation of stopping a moment to 
look on the person who had ventured this experiment to 
win her mistress's love, and who, besides, was thus scom- 
ftilly treated. But her lady, it would seem, was unusually 
pettish this evening, for she immediately desired her to re- 
enter and close the window, in a tone very unlike the usual 
sweet voice of command, which often partook more of 
entreaty. 

" So I throw his love from me," again muttered Joanna; 
'' even though he should one day regain his kingdom, and 
be enabled to place me on its throne." 

" Ay, but my lady, 'twas a beautiful ring." 

" Bing, girl ! " exclaimed her mistress, starting from the 
seat on which she had thrown herself. " Bing?" 

*'Yes! I warrant me the handsome gentleman spared 
not expense in its purchase. As it fell, the sun-beams 
glittered on it, and it was so like the one my lord gave 
you on the last court day — ^but you are ill, my lady ? " 

" No, no, girl. Or rather, I am. Why didst not thou 
tell me this before? Netta, dost thou love me ? " 

"As myself; or even better; for I am but a poor 
maiden — " 

" Mind not that, girl. Thou art happier, far happier at 
this moment than thy mistress. List, girl ! Thou knowest 
'tis said the young James of Scotland loveth me — ^he whom 
my kinsman Henry detaineth as a prisoner — yet I know not 
where he can have seen me ; and thou hast been witness to 
some of the mummery he hath formed to force his attach- 
ment on my notice. Netta, I rather fancy Henry and my 
sire would encourage him ; the more that a deputation 
hath arrived with proposals relative to his liberation. But 
I love not him, Netta ;" she turned her crimsoned brow 
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from the eager glance of her maiden, and after a moment^s 
silence, continued, " I love another : but I know not his 
rank — save only that I danced with him at the ball which 
was lately given at the palace, and I have seen him twice 
since. Girl, he was to have been at the outer wall to- 
night when the clock struck nine, and I to have met him : 
but thou knowest it wanted a full hoiu: of that time when 
yonder packet was thrown in here, and I immediately con- 
cluded it to be some dallying errand of Scotland*s James. 
Netta, canst thou not guess the rest ? I looked not on it — 
yet it was from him. Thou wert right in the resemblance 
traced between that ring and mine. It did rest on this fin- 
ger — ^now it is his ! But thou didst remain in the balcony," 
continued Joanna, in a tone which was blended of eagerness 
and shame ; " tell me, what did he ? " 

** r good troth, my lady, he picked it up, and glanced 
from it up here ; then for a moment he stirred not — but 
suddenly he tore it in fragments, and almost flew down the 
castle walk;" and the tears stood in the simple-minded 
Netta's eyes as she saw the half-smothered agitation of her 
mistress. 

At this moment the chapel clock began to strike nine. 
Joanna caught from Netta's hand a cloak which she was 
proceeding to fold with great care, and as she threw it 
around her, hastily desired her to follow, descended the 
stairs, crossed the grounds, and reached the outer wall 
before Netta could gain upon her steps. 

" Girl, it was so ; he is not here. This has my scornful, 
hasty temper achieved. But we will back — instantly back, 
Netta. If I had — ^yes, even if I had thrown his letter from 
me, he might have sought explanation here. We' will re- 
turn, girl : " but she moved not towards her home, as she 
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had done from it. No ! it was a slow step that turned from 
the wall ; and many a lingering look was cast behind, even 
till they reached the house. 

"Well, certainly my* poor lady is to be pitied," said 
Netta, with a sorrowfiil accent, as she ushered her mistress 
into the presence of her father, and closed the door. " I 
am sure, now, that if, instead of meeting my lord's gentlei 
man in the pleasaunce, I should stand there alone, and all 
my own fault, I am sure it would not be that gallant com- 
pany she is gone into, that would make me smile ; yet she 
did ; I saw it as I closed the door." 

Thus spoke the pretty, simple-minded Netta, as she step- 
ped on her way to the pleasaunce 'neath as clear a moon as 
ever shone in blue heaven : but in her reasoning it never 
occurred that the smile might be forced, and the eye in its 
brilliancy conceal dimming thoughts, or the playful tone 
come from an almost choking breast; but she had not 
needed to learn so bitter a lesson. 

Yes ! there sat the lady Joanna at her father's side, smil- 
ing on the companions surrounding him ; and replying with 
even more than her usual gaiety to the numerous compli- 
mentary speeches. But it was not long ere she pleaded a 
slight indisposition, and begged the Earl's leave to retire. 
Then, for the first time, he saw that the cheek of his beloved 
child was more than ordinarily flushed, and that her eye 
glanced rapidly from one object to another, as though her 
mind rested not with ease on any one object ; but this was 
no time to question, and he led her to the door, and imprint- 
ing a kiss on her burning lip, gave her again to the care of 
her maiden. 

In the mean time, he who had received the unintentional 
slight strode with nervous haste towards the palace. " Is 
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it indeed so ? " he exclaimed ; '' is she so fickle ? will James 
of Scotland prevail ? wotQd she break her plighted troth for 
gems and baubles ? I will declare myself— and yet — ^no ! 
if such be her love I spurn it from.me— 4o I ? Oh ! I fear 
me not. There must be something wrong in this. But, 
then, the ring was attached to it. I would that this ball and 
mummeiy might proceed without my being missed : then 
would I to my appointment, and learn if she cared no longer 
for the Roger Percy of her plighted faith: or, if she were 
not there, I would once again to her window, and crave a 
few minutes' converse with her. What tare I," he conti- 
nued, as he entered the brilliantly-illuminated hall, " what 
care I for coming power and honour if she partake it not 
with me?'' 

Joanna had listened to the successively-struck hours of 
eleven and twelve, and yet she lingered beside her toilet 
with her maiden ; who now began to remove jewel after 
jewel from her mistress's person, and place them in a casket. 
And now Joanna for the first time broke the sad silence — 
" Netta, girl, what care thou art taking of the baubles." 

^'You called them not baubles this evening, my lady, 
when I exerted my poor skill in disposing them ; and, be- 
lieve me, I grieve that their effect was wasted on yonder 
rude gallants. They would have looked far better in the 
pale moonbeams than in the glare of the hall — " 

" Silence, girl ; thou art become too flippant. But, listen ! 
Didst not thou hear something." 

The girl looked frightened ; but on the pale face of her 
mistress there was an expression of intense anxiety ; and 
she raised her finger to her lips to impress silence. Then 
again came the slight noise on the window, as of a pebble. 
Netta's face brightened, as immediately comprehending. 
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she threw a mantle around the form of her mistress, -ex- 
claiming—*^' How unlucky that I should but this moment 
have taken the last pearl from your hair. Stay, my lady ; 
this small branch of brilliants I can dispose in one short 
moment." But her mistress was at the garden door when 
she raised it from the case. " Well, to be sure," she con- 
tinued, ''her own beautiM hair is not disarranged; and I 
sometimes fancy i^he looks -as beautiful before I place these 
gems in her hair, and around her neck, as when the lights 
are glancing in them, and the nobles declaring that her 
eyes are the more brilliant of the two." 

" Nay, dearest, thou canst not imagine all I have suffered : 
but now all is forgotten; and I would rather dream of 
future bliss than lament past sorrow. Tell me ; hath James 
of Scotland renewed his suit for thy hand ? " said Roger 
Percy, as he stood with his arm encirclmg the waist of the 
Lady Joanna. 

" Yes, oh yes ! But I have not yet looked on him." 

"And thinkest thou, Joanna, that thy father will say 
yea?" 

" Roger, I would I could answer no ! But I have heard 
to-day that there are treaties being signed between him and 
my royal kinsman, which are to liberate and place him on 
Scotland's throne. Oh! Roger, such brilliant prospects 
will blind my father to my happiness — ^he will say yea ! " 

" But still thou art the same, Joanna — still thou wouldest 
sacrifice riches and name for the poor title of Mistress 
Roger Percy?" 

" Why should I attempt to disguise my heart, Roger ? 
I would be thine rather than the proudest monarch's this 
world can produce. I would that Henry could find some 
fitting reason for detaining him prisoner." 
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There was almost a smile played over the handsome fea- 
tures of Boger Percy as he said, " Listen, my sweet Joan- 
na ; thou dost not yet know to whom thou hast been plight- 
ing thy troth. I am one of the deputies sent from James's 
uncle, Murdoc Albany, to take the measures for Lis release; 
and sadly enough, I trow, is his presence wanted on his 
hills, and amongst his leal-hearted subjects. Wouldst 
thou then have me do aught to retard his liberation ?" 

" No, no, Roger, go ; and Heaven prosper thee, in thy 
duty. But see, the moon is already in her zenith, 'tis time 
we bade farewell." 

*' But I had hoped that 'neath her beam I should have lis- 
tened to a promise that alone can save thee from becoming 
the bride — the Queen of Scotland. Wilt thou flee with me 
to my own lands, which, though they are not wide-spread- 
ing as these, are filled with welcoming hearts, and, at least, 
there will be one there will worship thee ?" 

" But my father, Boger — Somerset's proud Earl ; it 
would bring his grey hairs in sorrow to the tomb, that his 
child should wed one who boasted not a title ;" and she 
grew pale with conflicting passions. 

**If it is thus," exclaimed Boger, "it is indeed time a 
long farewell were bidden by us. Give then thy heart to a 
titled lord." 

" Stay, stay, Percy ; make not my task more painful than 
it already is. I said nought of heart ; Boger, have not I 
told thee that is thine ? and I tell thee again, I change not 
with the hour. But I will not with thee to Scotland ; yet I 
will wait a few more days, and — " 

" Become a titled bride," he interrupted ; " and I shall 
to Scotland in thy train ; to look upon thy smiles as thou 
lavishest them on another, and that other, one whom I dare 
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not challenge with good sword ; and then, too, I must ad- 
dress thee in the measured words of courtesy. Joanna, fare 
thee well ! " and he hastily withdrew his arm from around 
her. 

*' Farewell, Roger Percy," replied the Lady Joanna, in a 
haughty tone, as she turned from him towards the door ; 
but he sprang between it and her, exclaiming, ** Only one 
moment more, Joanna ! Tell me that you forgive the hasty 
words I have spoken. Thou knowest not all I feel. I tell 
thee, James will seek an interview with thee to-morrow ; 
and listen, lady — when to-morrow's sun is seen above the 
horizon, he will be free ! " 

" Roger," returned Joanna, in a silvery tone, " I will not 
see him. But what if I were, and confess our love, think- 
est thou he would be generous enough to withdraw his suit ?" 

"It is not likely, dearest. If he hath looked on thee, I 
feel it would not be easy to counsel his heart to wish no 
more for thy love." 

** Nay, Roger, but I know not where he can have looked 
on me. Thou knowest I received my education in the 
cloisters, and till very, very lately had never been beyond 
them." 

" Aye, dearest ; but if he but glanced on thee, I wonder 
not that he bethought himself a queen would add grace to 
his throne." 

The bright moonbeam shewed plainly the smile and blush 
that mantled on her face ; and she repelled not the kiss he 
imprinted on her lips as he once again bade her adieu. 

When the morrow's even was bright in the west, as the 
sun kissed his farewell to the green earth, on the brow of 
her blue hills and gilded trees, the Earl of Somerset sum- 
moned his daughter to his presence, and announced to her 
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that James was declared at liberty, and that he would grace 
the banquet of that evening with his presence ; he also 
demanded her opinion on the proposals he had now formally 

tendered. 

" My lord — dearest father, I cannot — ^never can love 
him." 

** Why, girl ? He tells me thou hast not yet looked up- 
on him ; though his eye hath rested with pleasure on thee. 
How then sayest thou, thou canst not love him ?" 

Joanna bent her knee before her father, but she answer- 
ed not : for it was in vain she strove to find one objection 
that she could state. She had heard, even in her convent, 
of his handsome person ; and the nuns had loved to listen 
in stolen hour to tales of his skill as a poet and musician." 

The Earl drew his hand, on which she had pressed her 
lips, from her grasp, and looked sternly on her. *' Joanna, 
thou hast not dared to fix thy affections. Do I read that 
blush aright ? Girl, fondle not on me. I will then answer 
for thee. Thou shalt not sit at this evening's board to 
frown on Scotland's king. No ! I will say that thou shalt 
be his bride to-morrow morning. But may I crave the 
name of this knight-errant ?" 

" Father, father, press me not." . 

*' Then I command thee. Speak — ^his name.'* 

" Yet, dearest father, one word," and again she seized 
his hand, which she covered with tears and kisses. Then 
he raised her trembling form, and supported her with a cir- 
cling arm. *' Speak, then, Joanna," he said, kindly ; " but 
if it is aught contrary to my wishes, let it be brief, lest I 
speak to, and look harshly on thee, as I did but now." 

'' If I name him, dearest father, wilt thou promise me 
not to betray him to James ?" 
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*' Why, girl, art mad, to think I would speak to him on 
such subject ! But what should that affect him whom thou 
hast been pleased to call thy lover?" 

" Father, turn thine eye from me — ^let me hide my face 
in thy bosom when I mention his name ; and she bent her 
crimsoned brow on his arm as she half whispered — " Hast 
thou heard the name of Koger Percy ?" 

" Roger Percy, minibn !" exclaimed Somerset, withdraw- 
ing his arm ; and again she was kneeling before him. — 
'* Roger Percy ! the deputy of Murdoc — the slave of him 
who seeks thy hand ? 

" No, not the slave, my lord," exclaimed Joanna, rising, 
*' the liege subject — the faithful adherent of James." 

"Dost thou put words into my mouth, wench? Liege 
subject — ^faithful adherent — and all the fine jargon he hath 
taught thee. I call him slave ! But now, good Mistress 
Roger Percy, go to, and compose thyself, I will have care 
he comes not here to night ; and to-morrow he will not 
dare hold love-converse with the bride of his king. Not a 
word will I listen to from thy lips. Remember, on thy 
compliance depends the fate of this Percy." And he sum- 
moned Netta to attend her mistress ; then telling her that 
her bridal dress should be prepared, he bade her ** good 
rest," and left the apartment. 

" Good rest, Netta ! Wished not my father so ? Oh ! 
is it not a very mockery ? The criminal may rest in his 
dungeon, even though the morrow bring death in its birth, 
for he knows the agony is but for a moment — the weary 
mariner may rest, though he seeks it with an ill-boding sky 
above him, for he knows that if his vessel but rock with a 
slight wind that he will awaken, and either sink, soon to 
rise again, or live 'neath a smiling sun with a light heart; 
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but for me, Netta, I may not lose the acute feeling of mem- 
ory retracing words I would I had never heard. No ! I 
may not lay my head on my pillow and forget ! My poor 
girl, dost thou weep ? Oh ! those wearying sounds of song 
and laugh," as they came in mirthful peals from the banquet 
hall ; '* I never heard a night owl or raven but gave more 
melodious notes to my ear than this wassailing." 

Hour after hour passed, and the sounds died away. Jo- 
anna had, to shut them from her ear, retired to the broad 
seat in the casement recess. There she sat and looked on 
the cahn scene of glory lying around, so silent — so soul 
healing — so majestically beautifrd. There was the sky of 
one unvaried arch of blue, the stars of molten gold, and 
the full lamp of night, with all her silvery lines, lying so 
peacefully on the half shadowed tree, and lake, and chas- 
tened flowers. Who could look on such a scene and che- 
rish hatred to living being ?" And Joanna at that moment 
felt at peace with all who call this wearying world their 
home ; but she almost envied those who called that glori- 
ous arch their footstool— o'er whose graves the silvery 
chequers were cast. 

But she was roused by a hand resting on her head. Half 
fearfully she raised her eyes, and turned them on her father. 
Then she saw that there were tears in his eyes, and she 
rose and threw herself into his bosom, where she was pres- 
sed, as with a choking voice he uttered — " My Joanna, 
u this well ? Shouldst not thy head have rested on thy 
pillow hours since ? I will confess to thee that I had not 
thought thus to betray weakness — no, I thought to have 
kissed thee as thou slept. But now, my child, to thy couch, 
and rest thee well. James hath been here, but he does 
not seem inclined to withdraw his suit ; but I have spoken 
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privately with him, and this message I bear to thee, ^ that 
thou wilt meet him in thy bridal garments in the royal cha- 
pel to morrow : then, an' thou still shouldst be averse to 
him, he will press it no &rther ;' but I must tell my Joanna 
that, if she refuse, it will be at the risk of incurring our 
royal kinsman Henry's displeasure." 
. Then Joanna clung around her father's neck, and pressed 
her lips to his, and on his brow, and he felt that tears fell 
from her eyes ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
they were not of sorrow. With full hearts was the pater- 
nal blessing given and received ; and Joanna did seek her 
couch and rested well. 

In the morning she arose with the sun and assisted Netta 
to prepare her toilet. In every word and action there was 
a firmly-fixed look of determination ; and when the Earl of 
Somerset led the lady Joanna to the chapel, all acknow- 
ledged that a queen-like dignity moved with her. The 
bridal dress was costly and beautiful as though its composi- 
tion had been studied for weeks ; and the shading veil 
boasted the richest work Venetian hands could produce. 

As they walked up the aisle, she could not help seeing 
that there were nobles and gentlemen ranged on either side, 
though she lifted not her eyes from the ground ; and she 
trembled more violently as she thought that most probably 
the eyes of Roger Percy were on her : and she was going 
publicly to avow her love for him. Then would she turn 
from the most vivid crimson to the most death-like paleness, 
and it was with great difficulty the Earl bore her to the 
altar, which she grasped for support, as a whisper stole 
around, that King James was coming. Then a voice said 
at her side, "English and Scottish nobles" — Joanna lifted 
not her eyes, for she felt that voice thrill on her heart, and 
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knew but too truly that he would be present when she 
avowed her love for him, for it was the voice of Koger 
Percy — ** English and Scottish nobles, you are gathered 
here this day to listen to the decision of the lady Joanna 
of Somerset. Now then, before her noble sire the Earl of 
Somerset, her royal kinsman, the brave Henry IV, of Eng- 
land, we ask if she will share our throne — " 

Joanna started, threw the veil from her face, and turned 
her eyes on the speaker. " Yes, my sweet Joanna," he 
continued, " 'tis the Roger Percy of your maiden troth. — 
Say, wUt thou plight the marriage vow to the romance- 
loving James, who will never forget that thou didst give up 
titles and kingdom for him ?" and he took her yielded hand 
from that of her father, who looked smilingly on her as she 
bent gracefully to the lowly bows of the nobles surrounding 
the altar. 



A TRADITION OF LUDLOW CASTLE. 
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CHAPTER I. 



* And the wild sparkle of her eye seein*d caught 
From high, and lightened with electric thought ; 
Far less of sorrow than of pride was there. 
Or was there grief 'twas grief that none could share.** 



In a Small room, from the window of which might be 
traced one of the loveliest scenes in nature's book of beauty, 
were three figures, two females and one who appeared to be 
in attendance on them, for he bore neither armour nor badge 
of knighthood ; but, in truth, the castle's lord (his father) 
was even then sword to sword with his enemies; — One of 
the females, bright and beautiftil as the gems which cir- 
cled her fair brow, reclined with pettish eye and half-sullen 
lip on the embroidered couch, while her eye was dark as 
night and piercing as the eagle's when he gazes on the mid- 
day sun. The lip, which was protruded from its fellow in 
suUenness, was red as the berry ; and the small nose, con- 
trasting to their crimson its soft white, slightly inclined to 
the aquiline. To her style of beauty that of her compa- 
nion formed a striking contrast, being fair almost to a fault, 
with flowing hair of gold, and eyes of the bluest and sweet. 
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est that ever glanced 'neath maiden's lash. One might 
have fancied that some quarrel had but lately divided these 
three, for she of the blue eye leaned, in deep thought and 
with a sorrowful, downcast eye, against the deep frame of 
the small window ; while the young man played with the 
merlin which perched on his finger, speaking in a some- 
what angry tone, and ever and anon casting half-glances on 
the maidens, to whom he appeared to pay the bad compli- 
ment of preferring bird and gesses to their converse. For 
minutes a dead silence pervaded the apartment, and was 
only broken by the young man. 

" Soho ! mistress mine," he exclaimed to the bird, " soho ! 
saucy one, wouldst thou turn restive ! Plume thy soft fea- 
thers, pretty one, — ^but I have thee fast." Then, after a 
short pause and another glance on his companions, resumed, 
** I will give thee new hood and silver trappings, 'an thou 
can^t tell me what is passing in Mistress Marion's fertile 
brain. Tell me, what seest thou in her dark eye ; an' if 
thou couldst, why thy yoimg mistress, Hawise, casts down 
her fair brow ? " 

" An' thy silly tongue could speer its own questions in a 
^straightforward manner,'' returned Marion, in a snappish 
tone, " we needed not to have sat this half-hour like three 
starved robins on a wall. By my troth, if Hawise is of 
my mind, she will not give thee a reason." 

" So it seems thou wilt not, my witty mistress," laughed 
the youth ; *' only it happens thou hast just confessed thy 
tongue was prisoner, because thou couldst not help it.— 
Nay, now, never be angry Marion ; thou knowest I would 
plague thee, if only to win forth thy scornful eye- glances. 
In good truth, thine eyes are pretty ones, and I must be a 
bold one to look on them without buckler or shield." 
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** If impudence is either, Sir Fulco," returned the maiden, 
** thou art well protected." 

*' A truce to this folly," now spoke the other maiden ; 
'^methinks there are other duties more befitting both man 
and maiden than such idle jesting." 

The colour mantled on the brow of the young man, and 
his lip swelled as he said hastily, '* So please you, Lady 
Hawise, I was tired of sitting looking in the eyes of a mer- 
lin, and talking to one who answered not. I know not of 
what service thou hintest, but speak only, and Fulco will 
serve thee to the peril of life and limb." 

Hawise turned a half reproachful glance on the youth, 
whose eye was fixed eagerly on her ; then, hastily giving 
one hurried glance through the window, returned, " The 
service I wish would peril both life and limb, and, therefore, 
is none for a hawker. He who dallies in ladies' chamber 
when swords clash, and talks nonsense to his merlin when 
foes clamour outside, is not one to whom Hawise can give 
her present bidding." 

The youth raised his fine form from his indolent reposing, 
and casting the straps from his fingers set the bird at liberty. 
She flew direct to the fair Hawise and perched on her wrist, 
while Fulco exclaimed passionately, " By our lady, thou 
dost me wrong. What service dost thou mean, and of what 
fear speakest thou ?" 

" Thy words. Sir Guarine," replied the lady, with a 
gentle smile, " are thy best accusation. Where are thy 
knighthood and valour, of which thou art wont to boast, 
when thy brave father and thy beloved tutor, my father, 
fight at yonder bourne ; and thou art in a damsel's chamber 
jesting with a giddy brain like Marion ?' 

The damask which hung the walls was not more crimson 
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than the brow of the young Guarine. " It is well, lady," 
he uttered passionately, '* I am all thou sayest. I deserve 
not thy pity if I should be left a corpse at yonder bridge- 
end. I deserve it not ; and yet Hawise, if thou wouldst 
but tie yon breast-knot in my cap, and look on me as thou 
now dost on yonder combatants, hoping for my victory, 
and weeping if I fell " 

*'Tush, tush! sir knight," said Hawise hurriedly, and 
taking the breast-knot from her bosom, " the knights, our 
parents, are in danger : fly, and our lady prosper thee !" 

Fiilco pressed his lips on the breast-knot, and, turning 
to Marion, bade her farewell. " The lady Hawise is more 
forgiving than Marion," she returned pettishly ; "an' I had 
been her, thou shouldst have won the favour ere thou hadst 
worn it :" but ere she had concluded her speech the young 
Fulco was armed and crossing the draw-bridge. She then 
raised her petite form, and stationing herself on the oppo- 
site side of th'e window to that occupied by the fair Hawise, 
bent her looks also on the scene of combat, or rather 
watched the rapid strides of the young knight, as his armour 
glistened in the sun, and returned with coquettish waves of 
the hand the bows he meant not for her ; while she to whom 
they were addressed saw them not, for her father was now 
engaged with a knight who seemed more than his match in 
strength and skill. 

" Marion," she exclaimed, " how slowly Fulco wends on 
his way ; my father is getting weaker." 

" 'Tis a brave knight he combats with," returned the 
giddy girl ; " I would I had either father or brother to com- 
bat such a knight as that same. I would give my pearls 
and diamonds, too, to any good knight who would bring 
him prisoner to this dull castle of ours.*' 
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*' Thou 'rt a silly girl, Marion ; and if I thought thy heart 
meant half thy lips give utterance to, I would not love thee, 
wench. Look, look, Marion ! thmk you not my father has 
gained a slight mastery ? Look, dear Marion, for thine 
eye is quick as lightning ; what dost thou see ?" 

" That the knight keepeth the place his bearing meant 
him for ; he will conquer, lady." 

*' Marion !" screamed Hawise, as she grasped her arm, 
and pressed her fair forehead on the iron bars, as if to press 
as near the scene of action as possible, " Marion, he will 
strike my father to the earth. Oh ! that I was near to — 
but Fulco reaches them — ^he strikes — the knight " 

" Ay, and by my troth, he has won my pearls and dia- 
monds, for he hath the victory. Tis pity such a beardless 
boy should conquer such a knight. But, Hawise, thou art 
ill" — as she sank into Marion's bosom. 

When she awoke from that swoon, her father's arms en- 
circled her, while the brave Fulco knelt at her side. Ma- 
rion was assisting in the recovering of her fair friend, but 
interlarding her inquiries of her health with mutterings 
against the young Fulco, for his cruelty in aiding the old 
knights in placing their noble prisoners in the towcr» 

** Noble knights yeere, I troW," she muttered, ** to place the 
Lords de Lisle and Lacy in that damp tower of Pendover." 

" Silence, maiden," returned Sir Joos, the father of Ha- 
wise ; " thy tongue is over pert. Tend on Hawise, and 
let thy woman's tongue run on an it please, so it touch only 
boddice and furbelow, — ^not meddling with that which con- 
cerneth thee not." 

" Father," now spoke the gentle Hawise, '* father, treat 
our prisoners kindly ; their fate might have been that of our 
brave lord's son, Fulco Guarinc ;" and she blushed dcoply. 
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" And thou wouldst have grieved, my Hawisc, if that 
chance had lighted on the head of Fulco Guarine ?" ques- 
tioned her father as his eye vainly sought her's. 

'^ I sorrow when such mischance lights on any one, my 
dear father." 

" And more, surely," interrupted Marion, " when it be- 
falleth such a knight as Sir Arnold de Lisle." 

" Arnold Lisle or Walter Lacy, it matters not to me, 
Marion ; but, my dear father, let me entreat for tiiem." 

"They are safe, Harriet Hawise," replied the young 
Fulco, and for thy pleading shall have all honourable com- 
fort. And now to myself. Need I tell thee how much I 
would dare for thy sake ? need I tell thee how much I love 
thee, when thy presence made me heed neither friend 
nor foe in this day's morning ? An thou wouldst make me 
brave, give me the blessed title to defend thee." 

Hawise hid her face in her parent's bosom, who now said 
persuadingly, " Hawise, thou hadstnot now had a parent if 
the young Fulco had not come with youthfiil arm to my 
rescue. Yon knights, for whom thou didst plead, but even 
now, pressed sorely on me ; and he for whom I now plead 
struck them to the earth, and left their follower, Goddarde, 
a corpse by the river's edge." 

Hawise raised herself on the couch, looked for one mo- 
ment on her father's eye, then holding forth her hand to 
the grasp of Fulco, said softly, " Thou hast bravely won 
me, Fulco. Thou knowestmy mother would wed none but 
he who had valour enough to combat many knights for her 
sake, and from her recountings I had resolved on the like ; 
but thou hast done a nobler deed than those unhorsing 
knights in the tourney. I am not one to coquet with thee, 
neither do I h)ve courtly dalliance. We have conned many 
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a lesson from the same page, Fulco, while our fathers talked 
of battle-field." 

" Aye, dearest Hawise, and I remember thou saidstone 
day, that thy ancestor. Sir Peveril, had done nobly when 
he called knights to try their strength of arm for thy mother's 
sake ; and thou also saidst, that when thou wert a woman 
thou wouldst love him only whom thy father should say was 
a brave knight, for thou wert sure he could well judge." 

"I remember it, too, Fulco,*' whispered Hawise. He 
looked into her glowing face, and read a true, though a 
deep and silent affection. 

" Thank all the saints," exclaimed Marion, " there will 
be something to enliven us. Surely, Hawise, thou wilt pe- 
tition for these miserable wights of prisoners to partake in 
your wedding festivities." 

** 'Tis granted as soon as thought," returned Fulco, 
" and in three days from this time, my Hawise, the altar 
will be prepared." 

The tower of Pendover was now become the principal 
object of Marion's attention, for she had resolved to see 
and speak with the knight who had caught her fancy by his 
splendid dress and high bearing on the battle-field. The 
moon was now risen -far above the dark lines of earth 
which bordered the deep blue sky, and the stars glistened 
coquettishly as she sailed so majestically among them, — a 
queen of superlative loveliness amidst trains of lesser beauty. 

*' Thou art a giddy girl, Marion," said Hawise, as they 
were once again alone in their little chamber ; ** thou art as 
full of fancies as our court poets. I warrant me thy brain is 
fancying one of these same knights will fall in love with thee." 

** An' if I did, 'tis no more than has happened to others," 
returned Marion, rather haughtily. 
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" Thou meanest Fulco, Marion. Do not be an^ry, for, 
believe me, I ever thought thou wert his chosen. It was 
very seldom he spoke with me." 

" Love needeth not words, Hawise. Thou art but a 
novice, or thou wouldst know that Love is evep more dumb 
than blind." 

« 'Twill be a lucky chance for thee, then, Marion." 

*' Not more so than for thee, I think, Hawise ; for love 
hath made thee speak, an I mistake not. Well, well, that 
same love is a thing of contrarieties. But come, dear 
Hawise, do come to this tower." 

" Marion, I have said I will not ; an I did it would dis- 
pleasure my father — " 

" And Sir Fulco," interrupted the volatile girl. " Well, 
here cometh your knight-errant to win you forth to love- 
converse in the barbican." So saying, she tripped from 
the apartment, and wended her way to Pendover tower, 
which was guarded by Fulco's retainers. 

" Who art thou, mistress ?" questioned the one nearest 
the door ; " we have orders to admit no one." 

" Have you orders to keep the messengers of Sir Fulco 
gabbling with thyself?" 

" Till they convince me they are so in truth, fair mistress." 

" I am neither fair, nor thy mistress man ; but I com- 
mand thee, in the name of Sir Fulco, to let me in. Thou 
mayst guard the door and window the whilst," 

" Thou art but a woman, truly," returned the warder, 
" but thou art a quick-witted one, and I have heard they 
are worse than — ^but I will let thee in, and watch thee, too, 
or my name is not Hugh J&odwin." So saying he unlocked 
the massy door, and Marion entered. 

*' The moon hath such entire hatred of a prison that she 
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disdaineth to give us but one beam in this same apartment ; 
but, an my ear deceive me not, that step is light as wo- 
man's." So spoke Sir Arnold dc Lisle, and Marion, turn- 
ing to the part of the dark, damp vault from which the 
voice proceeded, said — 

" Thou art right, Sir knight ; I come hither to learn if 
there is aught in which a woman can serve thee ?" 

** Kind one," again spoke the knight, " I minded not an 
it were light or dark till the envious shadow prevented my 
looking on thy brow and eye. Tell me, maiden, is thine 
eye dark as the night or blue as the mid-day sky ?" 

" Perchance, and I trust for thy sake it may so be, there 
will come an hour soon when thou mayest tell that for thy- 
self. But thou hast a companion, sir knight ?" 

" Truly, I have a fellow sufferer here with me, but thou 
miscallest him when thou talkest of a companion, since he 
hath done nought but soliloquize on the absent lady of his 
love since our sojourning here." ' 

The follower of Sir Fulco now entered to say his lord 
was coming, at which announcement Marion tripped lightly 
away again through the dark passages, and sought her 
couch, — not to rest, but to plan means of escape for the two 
knights. Her's was a heart which had never known sor- 
row, and it looked forward to nothing as impossible or im- 
probable ; while her brain, somewhat turned by romances 
and court poets, believed that devoted love must follow 
such service as she was intent on rendering Sir Arnold de 
Lisle. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On the following day when she sought the tower she found 
the old warder still more sullen and crabbed than on the pre- 
ceding night, and apparently resolved that no person should 
enter the prison. The maiden threatened, but what cared 
an old soldier for a woman's threats ? then she bribed — 
what need had an old veteran of gems ? lastly she coaxed 
— ^the old man grew more gentle, and at length his prudence 
gave way before a well-told tale of long love "while at Henry's 
court, aided by a crocodile tear or two. He even entered 
with hef , and entertained them with a long recital of the 
many enterprises he had undertaken to secure his beloved 
wife, long since dead. Sir Arnold would have jested with 
the old man, but Marion, with woman's own tact, hu- 
moured him in his narrative, interlarding her remarks with 
hopes that Sir Arnold and she might be as successM. — 
Every word she uttered weighed as she wished it should, 
till at last the old man's enthusiasm mounted to such a pitch, 
aided by some strong waters which the cunning Marion had 
brought with her, that he struck his hand on his leathern 
doublet, and swore he would assist them to escape together. 
" And thou, kind old man, shalt go with us," returned 
Sir Arnold ; and, after some further communing, it was 
settled, that Sir Arnold and De Lacy should be set free at 
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midnight, and that the old warder should accompany them ; 
while Marion should remain till the wedding of Hawise 
could be completed, when Sir Arnold pledged his word as 
a true knight to return with a band of followers to claim 
her as his bride. 

That day passed heavily with the giddy Marion, but her 
volatile spirit would scaxcely permit her to fear for the 
result of her doing. The gentle Hawise had to chide her 
many times for mistakes made in embroidering her wedding 
vest. Hawise was no reader of human hearts, or she might 
have guessed somewhat more than common agitated Mari- 
on's mind ; for she would watch the sun's rays as they glided 
fiirther and further towards the west, now gilding tree, now 
resting on hill-top, and anon dancing on the face of the 
stream as it gushed over the rocky hill-side, or lay peace-, 
ftdly beneath the mossy bank. At last it declined, and the 
sky grew like molten gold as the sun dipped beneath the 
horizon ; then, as if no hue of passion should beam where 
the clear moon reigned in her virgin-like purity, the face 
of heaven grew grey and cold ; and Marion, rising pettishly, 
threw down her tent-stitch, exclaiming, " I wonder not, 
Hawise, that thy cheek is of the lily's semblance, nor 
that thy spirit is so tame ; for I believe thou wouldst be 
content to sit and look from this window for ever 1 What 
canst thou see more to-night than last, or in the last than 
that preceding it ?" 

" What could I wish to see more, Marion ? What more 
could thy wild heart desire than perfect beauty ? Look on 
yon dark towering hill ; Fulco and I have climbed its mossy 
sides many a time and oft, and think how many yet may 
climb its sides in ages to come. Is there not somewhat to 
make our self-love dwindle into nothing when we reflect that 
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castle had so lately been a scene of bloodshed and imprison- 
ment. Hawise stood at the altar, and Fulco claimed her as 
his bride. Steeds stood neighing without in their gay trap- 
pings, and the happy bride and bridegroom wended their 
way from the castle gates, followed by a mirthful train, 
among whom none were more gay than the two old knights, 
their fathers. They had given orders for the castle gates to 
be thrown open to their retainers who lived in the toMm ; 
and ale, with many a slice of good beef, cheered their 
hearts and gave zest to the sports in which they were en- 
gaged. And where was Marion ? Not with the gay caval- 
cade which wended so merrily along the hill-side, for she 
had pleaded illness as her excuse for remaining in the castle ; 
and it was with pitying tears Hawise bade her farewell, pro- 
mising that ere long she would be with her again. It was 
not in Marion's heart, wild and wilful as it might be, to 
help loving such a being as Hawise. She did love and ad- 
mire those qualities which she could never possess, and in 
that parting moment she clasped Hawise to her heart, and 
kissed her passionately as she sobbed her adieu. But there 
was one feeling to all engrossing to suffer her thoughts long 
to remain in that channel. A wilder and deeper passion 
was boiling in that bosom : one day more and De Lisle 
would be with her, to claim her for his wife ; and she loved 
to fold her hands on her eyes, and fancy the calm astonish- 
ment of Hawise when she should follow her as the Lady de 
Lisle. 

She was still buried in one of those reveries when a finger 
touched her lightly on the round shoulder ; she raised her 
eyes in joy and hope, and met those of him with whom she 
had been but then wandering in the deceitful, though beau- 
tiful realms of the imagination. 
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** Wilt tell on what thy thoughts were bent so earnestly, 
my bright one ?" inquired De Lisle, with a glance of tri- 
umph at her moistened eye. 

" On what should they be, De Lisle ?" she answered ear- 
nestly ; " my heart is not fearless now, as it was three days 
since, for then I was guiltless ; and I have had sad dreams 
these last two nights — ^but thou art here my beloved " 

" Aye, Marion ; but thou askest not how I came here." 

" Why should I ? So that thou art here, wherefore 
should I question of thy coming ?" 

" I* good troth, fond one, your castle is but poorly guard- 
ed. An' my followers were near they would tell Master 
Fulco*s merry garrison the way to mount the battlements. 
But I am in danger here, Marion ; see, love, what I have 
brought hither," displaying a ladder of rope, ** this will 
bring me to thy chamber, when the moon chequers its dark 
floor, and at to-morrow's dawn we will be on our way to 
Shrewsbury, where the good abbot will give thee right and 
and title to his love for whom thou hast risked so much." 

Marion raised her eyes to his, and replied, " I feel all I 
have risked ; but had I it to do again, it still should be 
done," Then pointing out to him a way by which he would 
be little noticed in the present bustle, he pressed his lips on 
hers and followed her directions. Still she remained within 
her chamber, and, despite her efforts to be cheerful, her 
heart sank, and the tears would seek her eyes. " It is im- 
patience for his coming," she whispered ; " lie still, my 
heart, and wait the hour of midnight." But she fancied 
that her voice uttered midnight more moumfiilly than it was 
wont. " I will shake off these fancies," she continued ; 
** they said, when a child, my spirit was ever sunny as the 
hill-top, or dark as the mountain-glen ; so is it now. Aye, 
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if so it was when innocent and free, what is it likely to 
be now ; I would I had been bom with a heart like unto 
Hawise. Her bosom is as yon still water, in which the stars 
peep at their own and their companions* brightness ; mine 
is as the mountain torrent, gushing, deep, and strong.*' 

Sound after sound died away ; the merry laugh, the love- 
song, the discordant tones of rivalry, and the sweet voice 
of peace-makers, all, all were now at rest, for midnight was 
at hand. Yet was there one who rested not. Marion, with 
pallid cheek and cold hand, was placing the ladder for the 
feet of him to whom she had given up her honour. He was 
come, and once again her heart beat high with hope, for he 
hs^d kept his word. In a very few minutes he waa within 
her chamber, soothing and calming her perturbed spirit. 
This was an easy task for one so loved as he, and Marion's 
eye was bent only on him who stood by her side, revealed 
to her gaze by the streams of light poured through the case- 
ment. 

There was at length a sound as of rustling trees or of rush- 
ing waters, and -Marion started from his embrace to the win- 
dow ; but he caught her and prevented her purpose. " 'Tis 
nought but the wind stirring yonder trees," he said. *' Be 
calm, Marion ; am not I by thy side ? what shouldst thou 
fearf 

'* Nor death, nor life, nor this world, nor that which is 
to come, so that I were thy wife, Arnold ; but now " 

A dreadful crash interrupted her. De Lisle rushed from 
her side, — the door was burst, and fierce faces thrust into 
her chamber. '* Fools !" exclaimed De Lisle, *' there are 
none of the varlets here. Give no quarter, save to this 
maiden ; she is the bower maiden of your lord ; protect hor 
as zealously as you would your Lady de Lisle." 
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*' Lady de Lisle !*' screamed Marion ; "speak that again, 
Arnold, and let me know that my brain deceived me not, 
for it hath been wandering sorely this day. Scream it again 
in my ears ; let your men proclaim my shame to each other ; 
do with me as thou wilt, but first let me beg the lives of 
the wretched men in this castle ; let me not have their blood 
on my head, Arnold de Lisle ;'* and she shrieked wUdly 
after him, but he was leading his men to glut their hearts 
with blood, and cared not for the tempest which raged in 
the brain and soul of her whose greatest crime had been a 
wild love for him. He knew not her whole heart, or per- 
chance he might have staid one moment to comfort and to 
heal. He had thought that a few hours would find her will- 
ing to resign all other claims but that of being his favoured 
mistress : but it was Marion's heart that erred in its fond- 
ness, not her head in its resolvings. She now flew from her 
chamber, and made one wild roimd of the castle — battle- 
ment and corridor were strewn with the dead, — those whom 
her wickedness had caused to be aroused from the sleep of 
driuikenness and debauch with the death-blow — those whom 
her wild heart had caused to wait on their Maker in the midst 
of sin, without a thought of whither they were going, with- 
out one prayer to His mercy. She was yet on the battle- 
ment; all was silent in the castle, but shrieks and wailings 
were borne on the wind from the little town, and fires began 
to blaze fiercely and redden the dark front of night. She 
pressed her hands wildly on her ears, and screamed madly, 
"The mothers are asking me for their children — ^babesfor 
their mothers! Oh God, oh God!" Then, nishing to the 
turret's edge, leaped down the fearful height. 

Tradition informs us, that on the following day Sir Walter 
de Lacy arrived to assist in the carnage, followed by the 
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Prince of Wales : but that Fulco Guarine met with high ho- 
nours from King Henry, who made him knight and steward 
of his household. It also informs us, that Hawise lived to 
bring up a son, likewise named Fulco, forming a beautiful 
contrast in her life of usehilness and gentleness to the wild 
career and fearful death of Marion. 



A TALE 



EARLY AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS. 



' Love is of no nation, no kindred, no country, and yet all." 



TJtawah was the daughter of the Indian Sachem Takhon- 
by. Pier eye was bright as the eaglet's, and her cheek soft 
as the chilla's skin. The mightiest of the young hunters 
sought her love, but she laughed at their boastings of mighty 
deeds. " Go to," she would say, as her large eye kindled 
and beamed into those of the pleader, '* go to, dost thou 
boast of thy deeds on the war-path of the red men while the 
pale faces swarm around us, who are looking for the time 
when the red hunters and their squaws shall no more be seen ? 
Doth the sun seek to dim his own light, or the lion to war 
with his kind ? Go forth amongst the pale faces who look 
on our women with disgust; bring home the pale scalps, 
yet let some live for our slaves ; then will Utawah talk if 
your wigwam be nearer to the rising sun than that of her 
father — she will look on it, and, if its furs be more plenti- 
ful, she may remain there." 

2 D 
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When the young hunters heard this they were animated 
with a sudden love of the hlood of their white neighbours, 
who had but lately sought a settlement near them; they 
brandished their tomahawks and danced with mad joy as 
they imagined the scalps of the pale faces presented to the 
young Utawah. They threw berries in a heap to picture 
forth to her how many they would slay for her sake, while 
she looked on smiling, and said, "When the young hunters 
return, Utawah will see who loveth her best. The eaglet 
counteth of its mother's fondness by the food she bringeth ; 
Utawah would be fed by revenge on the contemptuous pale 
faces. They say their squaws are fair and dove-eyed ; tell 
them the daughters of our race have eyes of the eaglet's 
mould, that their skin shuns not the bright sun, and that the 
lion hath not a heart more brave than the Indian girl's. It 
hath been told in our wigwam, that the pale girls have won 
the love of some of our brave himters ; perhaps it may be 
so with some among you ; and then, when the Great Spirit 
calls you home, the mighty hunters of our fathers' chiefs 
will not look upon you ; they will say, * The young hunter 
mingled his blood with our enemies' — ^let him seek the cold 
home of the pale faces." 

So did she seek to animate the hearts of the warriors. — 
The war-kettle hissed on the blazing logs, and Utawah step- 
ped like a young fawn in the dance which circled it. The 
squaws howled and lamented the sons and brotjiers lost in 
former war-paths, and demanded pale faces to be brought 
home in their stead. "Tear the young pale face from his 
mother's arms," sang one who had been bereaved of a son, 
" and bring him to the wigwam of Pawtuchet I will hold 
him in my arms, and show where lies my young himter ; I 
will lead him at the sun's rising, and point out the path which 
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my brave one trod when the Great spirit said, ' Oroonookah, 
I have need of thee ; ' and he went home to the great Spirit 
when he called, for he was too noble to hmit longer in this 
land." 

Smnmer was now declining, and the Sachem was ready to 
proceed on the war-path. The youths and old men had 
taken leave of their friebds, and exchanged clothes in token 
of perfect amity. Utawah had given a feather to each of the 
hmiters to animate them in the cause, and now she preceded 
the women as they led the wild troop from the village, 
singing — 

" The red man's home is the land whence the bright stars 
spring. The Great Spirit will take those there who raise 
their knives to the scalps of the proud pale faces. Heloveth 
the red men, and hateth the scomfiil lips of the pale squaws. 
He will command the spirits of his land to assist the red 
man when he himteth his enemy. He will say, * the Indian 
girls would weep if their young warriors gained not fame ; 
I will sharpen the tomahawk when it is raised to the white 
man's head !' When our hunters return on their path the 
chiefs will fix a day for a feast of souls ; Utawah will that 
day go to the wigwam of him who doeth her bidding best." 

Meanwhile the Sachem, her father, preceded his warriors, 
singing a death-song, and on their reaching the women they 
exchanged their rich furs for those which had seen many 
winters ; and taking leave of them, they stepped boldly on 
their march. 

Utawah had led the women back again to spend their days 
in beseeching the Great Spirit for success. " Great Spirit !" 
she said, *'I hear the rushing of our warriors from the 
cover : I see the flashing of their eyes. I invoke Thee to 
pour destruction on the pale faces ; let them lie on our 
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land more thickly than our stately trees which they feH, nor 
ask if the red man hath need of them ; neither question the 
bright eye if she loved the sapling, or willed it should grow 
as a shade on her mountains." So besought Utawah till 
autumn began to strew the hills with the leaves of the trees 
she loved, and to deck the face of the rivers with many a 
glistening sheet of ice. She sat at the door of her wigwam 
with her eyes closed, and her long hair floating wildly over 
her ; and she would not listen to the voices of the young 
warriors as they crowded around, presenting the scalps for 
her approval, nor to the consolings of the squaws, for the 
Sachem, her father, had been left on the path, — he had 
fallen by the hand of a pale face ! She tore her hair, and 
bade the women lament, and the first night was spent in 
mournings. On the following morning she rose from her 
communings with the Great Spirit, and requested that the 
pale faces they had brought with them as prisoners should 
be led to her, that she might choose, according to the cus- 
tom of her country, one in the place of her father. Amongst 
them came one whose eye and brow were clear as day. — 
The young TJtawah looked on him, and she wondered not 
that red men should love the pale girls if they were like unto 
him on whom she gazed. She choose him. He was to 
supply the loss of her father, she said ; and it was in vain 
the old warriors suggested, that others before her were 
more fitting from their age to take his place in her young 
heart. Utawah knew that heart too well ; she felt that she 
could not love the other strangers, but to that one she could 
readily give all the affection now thrown back on itself; to 
him she could willingly render the many little duties that 
beloved parent had ever received at her hands. She ap- 
proached him and spake, but the young warrior answered 
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her not ; for, in truth, he knew not her language. For a 
moment she looked disappointed, but whenever was true 
affection at a loss for means to make itself palpable to the 
object of it ? she placed her hand lightly on his arm, and 
raised her eyes to his. The stranger could not hate the be- 
ing whose soul was then open for his inspection. He saw 
that the Indian girl pitied him, so he turned from the fierce 
warriors and stood at her side. It was in vain, too, the 
young hunters implored her to listen to their songs of how 
the pale faces had sought their mercy as they trampled them 
with their feet ; in vain they displayed the scalps ; Utawah's 
nature seemed changed; she even shuddered as she looked, 
and her eye involujitarily sought the face of the stranger. — 
His eye was moist and his cheek pale. It was the first 
bright, blessed tear which now stole to the black eye of 
Utawah ; her nature was changed. She took the stranger 
to her wigwam, seated him on the furred couch, and spread 
dried fruits before him. She told him that he was no pri- 
soner ; but alas ! she saw he understood her not again, so 
she spread her round arms to the east and to the west, and 
pointed to his feet. He saw what she meant, and kissed 
the small hand that seemed willing to confer the blessing of 
liberty. She then took the worn shoes from his weary feet, 
and placed a pair of her father's mocassins on them. She 
remembered that, had her father returned, she should have 
embraced him, but she could not approach the stranger. ^ 
and so far she felt he could not be her father. 

In a very few weeks the quick mind of the young stranger 
had learned sufficient of their language to make himself un- 
derstood, and he had taught the young Utawah to call him 
by his name of Reuben Lacy. Reuben longed for the liberty 
she offered him, but he saw that she meant it not to the 
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extent he wished. He knew that she would not care if he 
wandered from sunrise to sunset, hut he also knew that she 
looked for his return when the fires were lighted before the 
doors of the wigwam, that she might sit by his side and 
essay to pronoimce words which she loved for the sake of 
the lips which uttered them ; and, knowing this, he had 
determined to remain till he knew enough of her language 
to explain the necessity of his leaving. It might have been 
long ere he had gained sufficient of their language to do 
this ; but Utawah loved, with all her young soul and yearn- 
ing heart, him who instructed her, and her mind was also 
one of no common mould, she loved the teacher and she 
loved the lesson ; her mind and heart expanded, and in a 
few months there were but few words uttered by Beuben 
Lacy which Utawah understood not. The lessons grew 
more and more interesting, for he told her of his native 
land, and of things which she would not have credited from 
other lips. He talked to her of the white man's God, and 
made her understand that he was also the Great Spirit of 
her race ; that they were all bom from one parent, and that 
they should all meet again. Utawah would not have missed 
that lesson for worlds ; she sunk on Reuben's bosom, ex- 
claiming, " Then the eagle which nourished Utawah will 
one day meet Reuben Lacy. Utawah will tell him of these 
happy evenings, and she will instruct him of the white man's 
land, and tell him that they are all brothers and sisters. — 
But, Reuben," and she started up with terror in her eye, 
" Reuben, will he whom you call God pardon Utawah for 
sending forth her yoimg warriors to war with his favoured 
ones ■?" and then Reuben taught her that God was merciful, 
and would not punish what was done in ignorance. It was, 
ill tnith, a lesson fraught with sweetness to the heart of the 
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fond Indian girl. But the young warriors were growing im- 
patient for Utawah to decide to which wigwam her light 
feet would bend their steps. She had told them she would 
mourn her parent four moons, but four and two others had 
passed, and still she remained in the wigwam of Takhonby. 
She had not learned that there could ever be a necessity for 
questioning her heart, or she woidd have found that mourn- 
ing had but little to do with the present state of her feelings. 
Had she never grown wiser she would have been more happy. 
Knowledge ever brings misery as its after-fruit, and so it did 
with Utawah. 

The chiefs had fixed a day when the Feast of the Dead 
was to be held, and on that day Utawah had promised to 
choose among the hunters, and to go home to his wigwam. 
On that day they said, too, the white stranger should be 
given as a slave to one of the chiefs, for she would need 
him no more. Utawah spoke not, but her soid was ripe for 
enterprise ; she turned on her path, and entering her wig- 
wam, threw herself wildly into the arms of Reuben. — 
"Kneel, Reuben," she exclaimed, "kneel, and supplicate 
your God and my God to protect us. They have fixed the 
day for our Feast of the Dead. You know not what I mean ; 
I will tell you. Our red men wait not for what you term re- 
surrection, but, on a day appointed by our Sachem, they 
collect those who have died since the last feast, and all 
around are invited to partake of the present one. They dress 
the bodies in our most beautiful furs, and afterwards deposit 
them again in their graves. This is what we term the Feast 
of Souls. On that day, Reuben, I promised, when our 
young hunters went on the war-path of the pale faces, to 
choose from among them whose wigwam I would rest in ; 
but Utawah loves not any of them. They also talk, in their 
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councils, of making a slave of you ; Reuben, take your 
path to your home, and Utawah will follow your steps ; we 
will be far away from the red man's path when the worms 
are creeping over the richly ftirred dead." 

Reuben raised the light form from his bosom to gaze a 
moment on her face ; he needed not to look again, for that 
eye dropped beneath his gaze, and the single tear on the 
round cheek told him, what he might have guessed before, 
that the Indian girl loved him better than a father, better 
than a brother, better than her race, better than all the 
world ! 

It was minutes ere he spoke, and when he did his voice 
was broken. " Utawah," he said, " thy feet can never reach 
the end of my weary home-path." 

" Can the eagle find the nest where she hath but now left 
her young? My feet will not weary; the Indian girl is not 
bred up hke the young pale faces." 

" But Utawah," and Reuben tuned his voice to the sweet- 
est notes of kindness, "but, Utawah, is there not one 
among the brave young hunters whom thou wouldst grieve 
to leave behind?" 

She raised herself on his bosom, and looked into his clear 
eye; it dropped 'neath her piercing gaze, though it lasted 
but for a moment ; then rising gently from his embrace, she 
stood erect, and said calmly. " Reuben Lacy, you have 
taught me many a sweet lesson, but never a bitter one till 
now. The soul of Utawah is changed; it once was haughty 
as the proudest, and her smile was sought by many chiefs ; 
now her heart is soft as that of the little bird of song, and 
the pale face scorns her love. What I read in your eye 
almost made me again what I once was ; but I thank our God 
that hath passed. You love me not : you would interrupt 
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me and say you do ; but no, Reuben, not as an Indian girl^ 
can love. Why have you never told me of the pale-faced 
girl who must have mourned you as in the grave ? Utawah 
would have shown you and her the soul of the red faces ; 
she would have given you presents of rich ftirs to clothe her 
you love. I am myself again now, Reuben Lacy, or rather 
I am what you have made me. I will still follow your steps; 
I will go to your wigwam ; I will see the happy pale face, 
and hear her sing rejoicingly at your return ; and then I 
will go home to my father, and tell him how he wronged 
the pale faces when he hated them." 

The soul of Reuben Lacy was melted, and the tears poured 
from his eyes and mingled with those of Utawah, as he 
pressed her to his heart, and blessed while he pitied her. — 
By the next morning's dawn he helped her on his path to- 
wards the home of his kindred. It was a weary march, and 
Utawah's strength declined as they neared the village, while 
she talked more and more with her beloved companion of 
the book which he was to show her, and which was to tell 
her much more of the land where her father sojourned. — 
She was never destined to look on its pages. Two or three 
days' journey from the village she could go no farther, and 
begging Reuben to hold her, so that she might gaze on the 
path which the next day would find him journeying o'er, 
she rested her head on his shoulder, and spoke to him for the 
last time. " Reuben," she said, in a deep but musical tone, 
" Reuben, I soon shall see all you have told me of. I am go- 
ing where there are many pale faces and many Indians, all 
loving one another. Reuben, are there clouds come sud- 
denly over the setting sun ? it is very misty. Reuben, tell 
the pale-faced girl of Utawah ; tell her she loved thee witK 
the devotion of an Lidian heart. Seek to make peace be- 
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tween tbe red men and thy nee ; teach them as thou hast 
tanght me, and may they loYe thee as well for thy teach- 
ing ; send them that book thou wouldst have given me. I 
hear music, Reuben, but I cannot see — raise me a little 
higher, for my father speaks, and I cannot see him — ^Reu- 
ben — &rewell !" and, as he pressed his lips on her damp 
brow, her young spirit fled to a world better suited to its 
simple purity. Reuben stripped himself of his upper gar- 
ment, and wrapped the fonn that was now lifeless for his 
sake, in it ; he took it in his arms, and cared not though his 
journey was prolonged some days from weariness produced 
by such a burden* He could not leave that heart which had 
loved him only too weU to the tearing fiuigs of the wild 
beast, or the blanching winds of heaven ; he bore it to his 
viUage, and amidst the rejoicings of his kindred might be 
heard the moumfolly pronounced name of Utawah ! 



KATTY DOYLE: 
A SKETCH OF OULD IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



"SoitfaUsout 
That what we have we prize not to its worth 
While we eo^oy it ; but, being lacked and lost. 
Why then we wresJc the value.** 



Katty Doyle was a rale sprig of ould Ireland, bright 
and coquettish as an April sunbeam, fair and blooming as a 
maiden should be, with a cheek like the peach, and lips 
like the coral branch : saucy lips they were, too, as ould 
Father Mahony was wont to say — so saucy, that they made 
others do the penalty they themselves merited. Now, if 
ould Father Mahony, — whose profession we are to believe 
exempted him from any assaults of a certain gentleman in 
the shape of lips or eyes, — if ould Father Mahony was thus 
to be won from himself, we cannot wonder that many a 
yoimger and freer heart suffered from the bright lips of 
Katty Doyle. Well, amongst those whose hearts really 
bate with the thrue love might be ranked Paddy Daly. He 
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was as thrim and tight a lad as any in the Isle of the Erne- 
raid ; but the truth must be told, and that is, healsoloTed 
the crathur ; and Kattj was a thrue reformer. She thought 
that eyes she had heard called after eveiy thing beautiful in 
natur an* art ought to have influence enough to turn more 
than the natural love of whisky ; for Paddy maintained that 
it was bom with him from his mother, who had always had 
a strong inclination for '^ the sthill," and so, in truth they 
might, had not love of teazing counteracted their effect, 
by driving poor Daly to his glass many a time and oft out of 
pure jealousy. 

It so happened, in the course of things, that Paddy, with 
proud heart,— the prouder that he had that morning refirain- 
ed from his dhrop, accompanied Katty to the weddin* of 
another plaguesome-eyed colleen, and a right merry day it 
was to be. There were men an' maidens from the whole 
counthry roun', with the priest an' the whisky, as ought to 
be ; and there was dancin' and singin' more belike oidd 
Nick were among 'em in the place of ould Father Mahony. 
But they were the merrier that havin' him there nothin' evil 
could enter. When mad mirth gains the mastery of some 
dozen or two of men and maidens, it would be quite unfair 
to expect much sober wisdom among them, and still less 
fair to look for it in the bosom of such a one as Katty Doyle, 
who was ever a madcap, and over whose fair brow only 
nineteen summers had passed. Now, as Katty was the 
belle of the mud cabin, so was also one More Cavanagh 
the beau, with tight curling brown hair and sly black eye. — 
It has been stated before, that nothin' evil could enter where 
was priest and holy water ; but the saints pardon me if I 
am wrong in statin', that there was a little lurkin' devihl in 
Katty 's eye, as she turned from Paddy Daly, and whirled 
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through the dance with Cavanagh, and moreover sat on the 
turf sate with him afther, when the rest was come, lookin' 
with her saucy eyes into his as though there was no thin' else 
worth lookin' at in the place ; while Paddy's leg was a trim- 
mer, an' his brogues put on nater nor More's, an' though 
he came bearin' no malice, an' sat down on the other side, 
sayin' softly, " Katty, darlin !" 

" Misthress Doyle, ye ill-mannered spalpeen; will ye 
nevher lam the mannhers ? Did ye nevher hear the ould 
sayin' about two bein' better company nor three? Can ye 
tell yer fighures, Misther Daly, and count how many there 
might be here afore ye brought yer ugly .lookin' face to the 
fore, an' how many there's sittin' here now ?" 

" Maybe, Misthress Doyle," returned Daly, layin' a great 
stress on the two last words, " maybe I was neither so ugly 
nor so ill-mannered when I brought ye here this momin' ?" 

This was downright praste-like reasonin' Daly thought, 
and such as nor man nor woman could answer ; but Daly 
did'nt know half the natural-bom capabilities of a woman 
for carrying her point. "Maybe, Mr. Daly, bad as ye 
are, ye were the best this mornin', which is as much as to 
say there was not much choosin," and Katty looked down- 
right straight at the perplexed lover. 

" There's been many other times," he brought out at 
last, after a moment's consideration, '* there's been many 
other times, Katty, times when there was choosin', an' yet 
ye could dance with, and, maybe, sing to me." 

" Tush !" returned the beauty impatiently, but tumin' 
her head away, " the praste says a woman has no need of 
larnin' nor meipory, so I can't recollect the time you mane. 
Besides, ye've been drainin' the whisky-bottle, an' " 

" Now, by my soul, Misthress Doyle, this is more nor 
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the heart of Christian man can bear, much more seein' I 
have not tasted one dhrop this blessed day, on account of 
the promise I gave you/* 

'^ Ha, ha ha V* laughed the petted beauty, and her com- 
panion joined in the wicked mirth, and on they laughed till 
they were fairly tired out ; then turning to look for Daly, 
he was vanished. 

" Ye've done him at the last, my darlint," said her com- 
panion, gasping for breath, ** he's fairly off. See, they're 
up in the set again ;" but Katty was lookin' round the circle 
of merry faces to catch the saddened one she had been wont 
to teaze into a good humour after she had teazed him out 
of it, but he was nowhere to be seen. " He need not have 
made himself scarce so soon," she muttered; but that 
graceless colleen, Norah M*Groh, has been after him the 
many times, an' now — well, let him go then ; More Ca- 
vanagh's a likelier match. But then there's his ould mother, 
that loves me like her own bom child, an' the warm cabin ; 
aye, but 'twas his own bad temper caused it." Then tumin' 
to More, she gave him her hand, which he smacked be- 
tween his broad palms, and led her to the set. 

There was not one of the girls ever thought of competing 
with Katty for grace, spirits, nor the purty face ; and this 
night she was more killin' nor ever. She danced, and 
sang, and smiled like a bom angel. Her companions said 
it was because More Cavanagh sat by her side ; oulder 
and wiser heads wished good might come of such mad 
heads ; and the ould praste put his hand on her head, 
and tould her she'd more need to drop her eyelids, if she 
wished kindness to the young men arhound, than to laugh 
in their eyes as she did : which advice only made her laugh 
the more. 
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Everything wUl have an end, and so had this merry-makin/ 
More wrapped Katty in her warm cloak and adjusted the 
hood on her head, which brought his face very close to 
her's ; (the priest did'nt notice anything more, but he was 
old and not so sharp of hearin' as some others ;) and then, 
when all were clad, they went out into the clear snow-light, 
and no feet went quicker over the crimp grass than those of 
Katty Doyle. More would have loitered and talked, and 
he would have liked to see more of the sweet face which 
bent towards the ground ; but it was very cold, and Katty 
drew the hood closely round her cheeks, so that her eyes 
only were visible : and she could not speak, for the bind- 
ing of her cloak closed over her lips " for fear of her hol- 
low tooth," which was the first time she had ever com- 
plained of such a decay. More wondered what she thought 
to see, for her eye was turned curiously at every nook and 
comer, so he bade her ' not to fear, for the good people 
(fairies) loved those bom with faces beautiful as their own.' 
At last they reached Katty's own mother's cabin, and More 
made many an excuse to be invited within. ** He was quite 
chilly like." Katty tould him he could walk faster now she 
had left him. " He should like to speak the welcome to 
ould Doyle, for they were good friends, and maybe, he'd 
think it disrespecting ;" but Katty told him her father was 
snorin' long since ; so More was obliged to walk on. 

When Katty entered she looked round the cabin and be- 
hind the door, as though she expected something more than 
met her eye. What that was she best knew. However, it 
would seem she was disappointed, for she threw her best 
cloak on the turf floor, and herself into the chimney cor- 
ner, (her father was tidy, and had a rale chimney, though 
'twas somewhat rude, and would'nt carry the smoke up,) 
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holding her hands over the dead embers to warm them, 
when there could be no more heat from them- than nothin' 
at all. This she at last discovered, and pettishly rising 
from her seat, exclaimed, "Apurtyjoke this 'ud be for 
the spalpeen, to see Katty Doyle warmin' her fingers at 
embhers as dead as Norah Cleigh, that was waked last 
Patrick's eve. He's tratin' me thus to make me ax him to 
come roun' : but an' he stay till then he'll be tired. In the 
mornin' he'll be showing his dirty brown face, an' then — 
an' then" — ^she burst into tears, and catchin' up her cloak, 
went into the little inner room. It was the first time she 
had learnt that men were not quite slaves, and it was a little 
lesson she would have been willing enough to do without. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



** Now, Misther Daly," exclaimed Katty, on the momin' 
after her display of her * natural ability for teazin',' ( by 
which, as is often the case, she had somewhat plagued her 
own little heart,) " now, Misther Daly, I'll may be find ye 
skulkin' here this momin', and ye '11 be askin' ' what I 
dreamt on,' and, though, sure now, it was yere own ill- 
mannerhed self, I'll be telling ye 'twas of the handsome 
boy. More." And, so sayin', she looked out on the un- 
cleared waste round her father's cabin; but, though the 
sim was high up in the clear sky, so that she might see near 
to the dwellin' of Paddy, not a livin' creature was there for 
her bright eye to rest upon. Paddy was not to the fore, and 
Katty 's eye was dropped beneath the arched brows, as she 
turned within to prepare ** the male for the ould father." 
At last, while she was turnin' the brown praties into the big 
pot, there came a smart rap with the knuckles on the door : 
Katty's eyes brightened, and the murphies went flounce 
into the water, giving her a shower-bath on face and neck. 
The door opened, and ould Misthress Daly came in with a 
troubled look. Katty's heart sunk within her, more espe- 
cially when tears began coursing each other down the mo- 
ther's cheeks as she threw herself despondingly on the first 
low seat that offered, exclaiming, ** Oh ! Katty Doyle, 
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Katty, my son, my son ! Ye may well look scared, my 
darlin', for sure it*s a good husband ye've lost this momin'. 
What can have chanched the boy to dhrive him thus from 
the dry cabin of his poor ould mother, who loved him dearly, 
more by reason he was so tinder a chick when the father iv 
him left me in this bleak world to toil for a livin'. Aye, Katty 
Doyle, an' he — ^my poor husband that's in heaven I mane 
— was first cousin to me, an' nevher loved another colleen 
but myself, barrin' the little sister of his that was but a 
child. Well, Katty, as I was sayin', I lovhed the poor 
boy entirely : what can have brought him to list, Katty ? — 
What could have put the evil thought of sogerin' in the 
head of steady Paddy Daly ?" 

" Listed ! sodgering !" exclaimed poor Katty, more from 
instinct repeating the words than from a thrue sense of 
their direful meaning, and standing like a cut statue against 
the fire. 

** Aye, a sodger he is, thrue enough, Katty ; but, don't 
look so entirely dreadful ; ye cannot help it, darlin', and 
its the ould stricken mother iv him that 'ud fain comfort 
ye darlint. Saints, have mercy ! Katty, are ye dyin' ? is it 
'stirical ye are ?" 

Yes, and long did poor Katty lie in that heart-stricken 
swoon, for she loved Daly with all the strength of affection 
of which her warm heart was capable ; but when she did 
wake from it, not all the persuasions of her own and Daly's 
mother could keep her lyin' liked the waked corpse. She 
rose, and requested to be left alone with the poor widowed 
mother; then, with unflinching heart and many a bitter 
tear, recounted her silly flirting of the previous night. 

"May our Lady foi:give thee," said the poor mother, 
crossing herself ; " and was there the praste to the fore. 
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Katty Doyle ? By my faith, the wicked spirit must have 
been in yer heart when ye trated Paddy i' the like. But yer 
Bobbin', Katty.'' 

" Oh, mother, mother ! is there no way to get him off? 
Has not the colonel dear, a sister, or, mayhap, sweet- 
heart, that he would'nt like the King's service the better 
for parting him from ? Oh that I had but the goulden gui- 
neas I saw last rint-day up at the castle !" 

" As for guineas," returned the fond mother, as she drew 
a portion of old leather from her bosom, ** here are some 
I've saved from many a scanty Jhale ; and sorrow to me, 
Katty Doyle, but they were hoarded to give Paddy the day 
he brought ye home, just to buy two or three bit comforts 
like, ye see, such as were na thought iv when I went home 
to Jack Daly's cabin. But why tell ye of guineas ? Think 
ye his Majesty would give up such a likely boy as Paddy 
for the sake iv a little goud, of which he has more nor 
plenty ?" 

Katty *s hopes were raised by the unexpected sight of the 
gold, and she could not forbear a smile at the poor mother's 
blind fondness ; for, though she herself thought Daly a tight 
boy, ^ she was not quite so devoted as to think no other born 
man could equal him. 

** Give me the gould, mother," she said, — ^for she had 
been accustomed so to term Paddy's only parent, — ** give 
me the gould, and I will go to the colonel, and we'll see what 
he'll say to it." The mother stared at her as she stood 
erect and with daring in her eye, while she almost uncon- 
sciously held the purse towards her. *' The colleen's clane 
mad," she muttered ; " Katty Doyle, is it dhraming ye are ? 
the poor boy's away in England — ^sailed from Dublin this 
blessed mornin' with all the fine regiment." Katty now 
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saw that the ould woman's pride at the thought of having a 
8odger>son was struggling with her natural love and her de- 
sire to have him by her side ; so, catching the purse, she 
said hastily, ^^ An' what is there in England should frighten 
Katty Doyle more nor in ould Ireland ? sure it must be a 
a brave and good counthrey, for it wins all our noble lords 
from us. Besides, the could winther nights are here mother, 
long and dhreary as days, by raison we can't see the bright 
sky and blue strame ; what'll ye do, mother, to wile away 
the long hours ?" 

Katty*B reasoning worked ; the poor mother hung her 
head, and sobs broke convulsively from her heart. "I 
thought so," mother,'* she then continued, ** I thought so ; 
and thus you would have sobbed through many a night. — 
Be kind to my father and mother, Misthress Daly, and give 
the little pig the food in my place. I shall have to cross 
the big say ; but God '11 see I'm doin' my duty, an' He'll 
protect me there as well as if I did'nt stir from the cabin- 
door. I'U learn in the next town the colonel's name ; and 
good bye mothers both. Ye shall call Katty stupid as well 
as madcap if she don't bring ye the good news : and throw- 
ing her cloak over her light form, she bent her steps to the 
neighbouring town, on her way to which who should over- 
take her but More Cavanagh. He had heard of the mad 
love-freak of poor Paddy, but was not prepared to meet 
the serious looks and distant words of Katty Doyle. How- 
ever, More was no pig that could'nt read human faces, but 
saw at once how the land lay, and, by dint of fine words 
and pretty speeches, succeeded in winning from Katty her 
destination an' its object. He was by nature generous, an' 
if he had not been so, could hardly fail to love the errand 
for the sake of the messenger; so, what did he do but 
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volunteer to go with her, and see her safe on board the 
packet for England, that is, for Liverpool ; and so he did, 
after learning all for her requisite to be known. " God 
speed ye, Katty," he said, as he left the deck of the packet, 
** ye're a brave girl, an' a thrue, an' I love ye for it ; good 
bye, Katty, good bye !" And God did speed her. She 
arrived safe in Liverpool, where the regiment was making 
a temporary stay. 

After one night's rest, Katty sought the colonel, though 
her heart misgave her as every step brought her nearer and 
nearer to the hotel at which she was to find him. " But he 
is a sodger," she thought, " an' brave men are to be loved, 
not feared ; I am a sOly girl thus to thremble." However, 
tremble she did, most certainly, as she asked the staring 
waiter if the colonel was in, and still more did she tremble 
when, after surveying her curiously, he asked what name he 
should take up. 

" Tell him," she said, " that he does not know me nor 
my name." 

In a few minutes he returned, and ushered her up stairs. 
Those few minutes had given her time to gain her self-pos- 
session by remembering that her cause was one of which 
she had no reason to feel ashamed : so, entering the room, 
and only casting one half-glance at the gentlemanly figure 
it contained, she stood with downcast eye awaiting his ques- 
tion. It was, " Well, my pretty maiden, to what circum- 
stance do I owe this visit?" 

" To the ill-luck of a poor boy, yer honour, who took 
somewhat too much whisky four days since, and listed in 
yer honor's regiment." 

" By his own free will, of course. Are you his sister ?" 
This was an unlucky question, and brought a brighter 
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bluth to Kattj's cheek than rested there bj nature. ** His 
fosther sisther, plase yer honor. But I don't sake to beg 
him off, your rivirence ; I've brought the gould firom his 
poor ould mother/* and she placed it before the colonel. 

" One, two, three, four, five," counted the colonel ; then 
resumed, ^' Five guineas ; what is your name, maiden f' 

" Katty Doyle." 

" Well, Katty, I must tell you that ten of these is the 
price of buying off one who has listed. Nay, don't hang 
yer head. I'll make a bargain with you ; that is, I'll let 
him off for this, so that you tell me the truth to all ques- 
tions I ask. Is it a bargain ?" 

Katty could contain herself no longer, but threw herself 
at the kind Colonel's feet, looking with tearftd eye her 
thanks. ** An' I tell not the truth," she exclaimed, *^ may 
I never reach my mother's home again !" 

** Well, then, Katty, how came this — what is his name ? " 

** Paddy Daly, an' may He bless yer kind heart." 

** Well, how came this Faddy Daly to list so much against 
the will of mother and foster sister? " 

Katty was at a loss for an answer, for the first time since 
she was the height of a table, and, hanging her head, blush- 
ed over her face, neck, and anns. The colonel, seeing this, 
again spoke. '^ Were you nothing besides a foster sister, 
Katty ? " Katty jumped on her feet, and, throwing back the 
clustering light curls from her brow, said firmly, "Yer 
honor can see through all things: and shure there's no 
shame in lovin' a boy, though he may be more fond o' 
whisky than is dacent like. But yer honer likes wine, I 
warrant me, and yet ye'U have had some kind lady to love 
ye?" 

" You're right, Katty," returned the colonel, filling a 
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glass from the decanter on which Katty had fixed her quick 
eye, and handing it to her ; but he coidd not prevail on her 
to taste it. " But, once more," he said, ** why did he 
enlist?" 

" Because I was silly, yer honor, and, thinking only to 
plague him, I offended him, by laughing with More Cava- 
nagh ; more by raison he's handsomer than Paddy.'* 

*' Then you love Cavanagh best?" 

" Did I say so, yer honor ? Then my tongue belied me, 
as it has done many 's the time afore." 

" You would marry Paddy, now, then, Katty ?" conti- 
nued the kind colonel, and, ringing the bell, he desired the 
waiter to send to a public house hard by, and say Colonel 

C wished Paddy Daly to come up to him immediately ; 

but Katty, dropping a curtesy, interrupted him with, *' An' 
it plase ye, sir, I would wish that message kept till I am 
gone. Paddy Daly shall never say I begged his love, or 
waited for him to take me back where I could come from 
without his care. My place is taken in the packet," and 
again kneeling and kissing the colonel's hand, she blessed 
him with a truly grateful heart, and departed ; for the colo- 
nel admired her spirit too much, to hinder her from accom- 
plishing her object of reaching the packet before Daly 
could be there to hear of his release. However, she was 
scarcely seated in the packet ere a boat was seen making 
towards it, in which one figure stood upright, waving its 
arms, and roaring to the pitch of his voice for time to reach 
it ; but the time was up, and he was left behind. Katty 
was at no loss to guess who it might be, and was right glad 
to find the packet loosed, and making for the open sea ; for 
she wished not to see Daly till she was once again safe in 
her own home. This might be wrong, but it was a woman's 
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wilfolness, so must be pardoned. On the following night 
Katty was sitting beside her cabin fire, recounting to foor 
persons her interview with the good colonel, interlarding 
her narrative with descriptions of the beautifiil shops she 
had seen and the number of ships. Those four persons 
were her father, mother, Paddj^s mother, and the innocent 
cause of her voyage. More Cavanagh. 

" An' ye must thank More, mother," she said, as she 
coi^cluded her story, '' for it was he saved me the great 
throuble of larnin' all about the good colonel ; an' he said 
I did right, an' heartened me on, or maybe I shud ha' come 
back widout my errand." 

" An' it 's Paddy '11 thank him, too," exclaimed a rough 
voice from behind, ** for he's ginirous, an' it was all the 
fault of my jealousy ; but Katty, surely ye '11 forgive me, 
more by raisin, as the poeter says, * Jelousy 's born o' love !' " 
and More Cavanagh and Paddy shook hands, and Katty 
was kissed and blessed by all, for a brave an' kind colleen, 
one that 'ud disgrace no counthry nor kin. " An' see, mother 
dear and Katty darlin'," exclaimed Paddy, " the colonel 
gave me back the ould leathern purse an' its contents, God 
bless him ! by manes of which Father Mahony shall make 
us one to-morrow, and More Cavannagh shall give ye away." 

From the after conduct of Paddy, there is every reason 
to believe that he made more promises than one on his 
weddin' day ; for, though he always drank the " kumel's 
happiness intirely," when a " feste day" brought *' the 
whisky to the fore," yet " he nevher took more nor the 
praste," in which case he was sure of " drinkin' what was 
religious like an' gentale !'' 
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CHAPTER I. 



How I wear the garland ! dost thou mean the crown T 

MichardllL 



" I' good truth, Margaret, I will bring thee back a knight- 
errant. He shall blazon thy name in tonmay. What sayst 
thou to that?" 

"And is he very, very handsome ? Come, now, dear 
father, tell me what colour are his eyes ; his teeth, are they 
white; and hath his carriage a witching air?" 

** Tut, wench ! thinkest thou I noted such trifles ? It is 
now three years since he visited our court; he was then the 
very pet of our court dames, and Master Edward Baliol was 
in high repute for wit and those qualities which win their 
way to a woman's heart." 

"Now, good my lord, I have often heard that same 
speech from many; will it please you to tell me what those 
qualities are, that I may know when it is proper for Lady 
Margaret de Wake to yield her heart ?" 

2 a 
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** Thou art a wild and silly wench, Madge. Wait till 
this Edward Baliol return with me, and then thou shalt judge 
what will win thy light spirit. I am hut wasting minutes 
with thee which might be spent in more weighty matter. — 
Hie thee, and see that thy maidens arrange my stock of 
robes fitting to my rank and embassy." 

The foregoing conversation passed between the Lord 
Wake of Liddel and his beautiful daughter, whose high spi- 
rit and daring temper suited him well, as it inclined her to 
lend aid in aught of romance or enterprise. He was now 
engaged in hostility with the Regent of Scotland, who dis- 
puted his claim to the valley of Liddel, which had been 
allowed by Robert Bruce, in the Northampton treaty, and 
which his son, David, now wished to ratify ; but the Regent 
Randolph, knowing well his adventurous spirit, thought it 
most safe to keep him from the possession of any estate in 
Scotland. Wake of Liddel was no schoolboy to be let in or 
out, as the whims and fears of others permitted ; and, being 
shut out from temporizing with the facile boy. King David 
Bruce, he turned his thoughts towards Normandy, where 
Baliol, of Edward the First's memory, had died, and left a 
son famed for a courageous and adventurous temper fitting 
his present views, which were to the invasion of Scotland. 
For the furthering of this scheme he likewise depended on 
the beauty of his daughter, who had never yet been seen at 
court, and whose liveliness was, in all respects, equalled by 
a ready wit and coquettish temper. To this point, it will 
be seen, the discourse of Wake and Margaret had turned; 
for with the setting sun the former would set forth, with a 
gallant train, for Dover, from whence he would wend to 
Normandy. 

Tlie Lady Margaret retired, as bidden by her father ; but, 
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instead of tending his disposal of robings, she summoned a 
maiden to her chamber, and, throwmg herself carelessly in 
the broad window, regarded the bright and yet quiet scene 
before her. For miles and miles nothing met her eye but 
hill rising behind hill, clothed to their tops with England's 
own verdure : while in the valley lowed the cattle as they 
reposed, weary from the intense sun's rays, in the shades 
of the broad oak and forest trees. For minutes the maiden 
had stood beside the languishing beauty ere she seemed con- 
scious of her presence ; but in those fleeting moments her 
mind had wandered over many a tract of other lands, and 
boimded in imagination over the foaming sea-billow. 

" Lilly," she at length spoke, "how old am I ?" 

"Twenty summers, lady, hath thy face now turned on 
yonder hill and dale ; for it was in this chamber, I have 
heard, our sainted mistress was wont to fondle thee." 

"Twenty summers, Lilly! I marvel howl could have 
rested so long without a wish to look on the gay world, of 
which I have heard so much. Lilly, what is beyond that 
hill, on the western side ?" 

"I' troth, lady, I know not." 

" Then thou art a silly girl, for thou art some three years 
my senior, and thou hast seen the sun dip even after even 
behind that hill, and, I warrant me, never gave thyself the 
trouble to conjecture whether there could be other land to 
be gladdened by his presence, or whether he and Mistress 
Moon were having a game at see-saw, (like thy silly self and 
thy chosen plajrmate of the summer tide,) so that when he 
sinks she rises in her beauty. Lilly, I will know ere long. 
Tell me, an' thy father were about to choose a husband for 
thee, wouldst thou be well content that he should promise 
thy hand without knowing if his choice were thine?" 

2 G 2 
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The old man shook his head as he lo(*ked en her sweet 
eye torned airx'oush- towards the large mirror. ** Dangh^ 
ter, he said monruitiiiT, "* whither tends aD this? I was 
wont to wait thj mother's bidding when she was jonnger 
and M fair as then art now, jet nerer saw I her thus agitated 
and wild. Speak, fair one, to one who willeth thee all 
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good." For a few minutes the Lady Margaret knelt at the 
side of the kind father, and whispered something which 
seemed to excite his pity rather than anger, for, as she 
concluded, he placed his hand on her warm brow, and 
smilingly answered — 

" And so this is thy scheme, wild one ; and all this excite- 
ment hath been born in thy yoimg breast within one short 
hour, reaching its maturity so quickly in thy keen wit. Tis 
an enterprise fitting a De Wake ; but thou art young, and 
if he should be a schemer, too, thou mightest rue the day 
thou didst leave these quiet hills, and curse old Father Fran- 
cis for his doting indulgence." 

" Father," she interrupted, rising from her klieeling pos- 
ture ; and drawing her tall and graceful form to its full 
height, continued proudly, " father, did ever a De Wake 
lose his self-respect ? Dost thou think thy daughter would 
err ?" 

" Young one, a De Wake is mortal, and Margaret de 
Wake is wild and wilful. I do not think she would err, 
but I fear she might." 

** Never, father ! Wild and wilftil I may be, — nay, I 
know it is so ; but round my wrist girdles my mother's hair. 
Thinkest thou it would not cut into my very flesh were I to 
go beyond the bounds of maiden's innocent joyousness ?— 
But thou art not listening to me, father ; what art thou 
thinking of?" 

** I will with thy father, wild one, and so tend thy wel- 
fare." 

" And thinkest thou my father can be won to thy accom- 
panying him ?" 

" I fear it not. In very truth, to compass it, I here take 
oath by this holy cross to make a pilgrimage to Normandy. 
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Thou knowest thy father will be proud of our pilgrimage, — 
but the sun has gone beyond his zenith. Only a few hours, 
and he will be wending forth from the gates ; till then my 
blessing rest with thee. Remember thy mother's eye is 
over thee and her pure spirit round thee ; for so long as 
that thought escapes thee not, all the machinations of the 
evil one would fail to harm thee. Farewell !" 

At eventide a goodly train of knights issued from the castle 
gates, headed by the good abbot and two or three monks, 
who joined in the pilgrimage to Normandy. The merry 
jibe and heart-cheering speech were not wanting to lighten 
the way, for the old father's resolution to accompany them 
had given their mission a fervour which was ever diflFused 
in those times by the presence of the cross, inducing as it 
did, a feeling of security not otherwise felt. It would 
seem, that the young Lady Margaret had given up the 
scheme formed in the morning of that day, for she appeared 
not in the train ; indeed, the Lord de Wake rode foremost 
and alone, for he appeared in deep reverie, which iiiduced 
his followers to fall into the rear, that their mirthful speech 
might not mar the depth of his imaginings. 

** What thinkest thou, father," spoke one, "would not 
the Lady Margaret and her maidens, with their ready wit, 
have lightened our journey ?" 

*' By my faith," rejoined another, *' I wonder how Lord de 
Wake could withstand such a pleader. If this De Baliol is 
wanted in England, I know not what will tempt him hither 
an' the face of Margaret de Wake cannot. But I am talk- 
ing to one who knoweth not a fair face from the shrivelled 
one of the lady abbess. But thou art young," he conti- 
nued, turning to the monk who rode by the abbott's side, 
**and can scarce help regarding nature's handy works with 
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pleasure. Tell me, hast thou ever looked on Margaret de 
Wake ?" 

" Son," spoke the abbot, ** he to whom thou speakest is 
bound to silence through our pilgrimage. He hath regarded 
Margaret de Wake as one whom he is to meet in another 
world, where beauty neither maketh normarreth, being alike 
on all." 

*' Nay, good father, thou surely canst not mean that yon 
grinning-faced jester will share our Lady de Wake's fair 
features in another world ?" 

'* Worldly one, I mean that we shall have no thought of 
feature or of form. What a heaven wouldst thou make if 
Margaret de Wake carried earthly beauty thither, and such 
as thou thy present ribaldry ?" 

** Marry, a fair heaven 'twould be, father," rejoined the 
thoughtless youth. 

** Son, I will say an Ave Marie for thee as we wend 
through the forest. Thy ribald speech disturbeth the holy 
thoughts of this young devotee of our church." 

And in such like converse did they pass many a mile of 
land, the bounding sea, and many a mile again, ere the 
towers of BalioFs castle rose on their sight. The young 
friar had scrupulously maintained the silence to which he 
was pledged ; yet the eyes whichalone were visible beneath 
the cowl bespoke a quickness of wit which might have re- 
torted on many a ribald jester of the train, an' his vow had 
not forbidden it. 

" Brother," spoke one of them, pointing towards the 
town of Normandy, which seemed growing into light and 
life as they neared it, peasants beginning to wend past them, 
either crossing themselves, and passing quietly on, or stop- 
ping to question of affairs in England, their object in visit- 
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ing Normandy, and craving th& abbot's blessing exe thej 
departed. ** Brother, I have heard there are fair maidens 
in this Normandy; and, by my good sword, the black eyes 
of some of these bare-footed maidens do not belie my hear- 
ing. An' they come to confession, thinkest thou thy silence 
will hold out ?*' and so saying, he slapped his hand cheerily 
on the back of the young pilgrim. The head was raised 
haughtily, as his form staggered beneath the effect of the 
blow, and the eye flashed what the tongue dared not utter, 
while he on whom the glance fell continued, " This comes 
of thy fasting and midnight vespers. Why thy form, which 
is well nigh as tall as mine, winces like a girl's under a touch ; 
and by 'r lady, it is little punishment to bind thy tongue to 
silence while thine eyes can do its office ; 'tis a language in 
which maidens are very well versed ; an' I had thy eyes, 
brother, I would swear myself to silence for the rest of my 
life only they might gain practice. I would be boimd to 
win maiden's hearts in every town in this fair France, and 
meny England too.'* Had his at that moment been turned 
towards the subject of his discourse, he might have seen 
that those eyes could smile, too, under their long lashes 
with a sweetness which would win even sooner than the 
bright flash he had noted. 
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CHAPTER II. 



When they reached thegatesof BalioFs hereditary castle, 
he whom they sought stood ready to receive them. Every 
eye was stretched to gaze upon him, for his fame was in all 
mouths ; even the abbot and his silent charge stood for a 
moment in their stirrups, as though impatient to gain a first 
view of him; and by the eye-flash which swept firom the 
bright curling hair to the gracefiilly turned foot, it seemed 
the young friar had not vowed the like denial to his obser- 
vation which he had imposed on his tongue. 

"Welcome, my Lord de Wake," spoke Baliol, as he 
proceeded to give his young arm for him to dismount. This 
was a piece of courtesy which De Wake construed favour- 
ably to his mission ; and, pressing a small jewelled case to 
his iSosom, he muttered, " Now, Margaret, thy fair face 
must aid De Wake to gain Liddel for thee; aye, and a hand- 
some husband to boot, an* thy perverse temper mar it not." 

"Ah! my Lord de Wake," again spoke Baliol, " thou 
bringestus what our castle lacketh — a ghostly comforter; 
for our good abbot is now on his death-bed. Father," and 
he knelt gracefully, " I crave thy blessing." 

" My son, thou hast it," returned the old man, placing 
his hand affectionately on the Ijieadbent to receive it. "And 
this young brother of thy church, father, it would please 

2 II 
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me well to receive his benediction," continued the young 
host, 

** My son, a vow of silence till he again reacheth our 
abbey bindeth him ; but kneel, and while his hand toucheth 
thee, his heart will breathe a prayer which will reach hea- 
ven as quickly, mayhap more so, than that which cometh 
with the voice of mortal breathings ;" and again Edward 
Baliol bent his knee to this votary of heaven, as he stretched 
forth his hand and placed it on the kneeler, who exclaimed 
as he rose, "Thy hand is tremulous, brother; long travel 
hath made thee faint. Come within, then, and partake of 
what my poor castle can boast : there was a time when one 
of the name of Baliol could have offered better cheer." 

** That time, young sir, will come again," returned De 
Wake, as he followed the handsome youth into the long 
hall, and at the same time bending his deep eye searchingly 
upon him. 

" So I have thought and hoped till hope has wasted to 
the very shadow of likelihood. I have now learned to feel 
content in Normandy, and I have well nigh made a vow 
never to set foot either in England or Scotland." 

" Nay, an' thou hadst, there is such a thing as absolv- 
ing »• 

** But small need for it, my lord." 

" Tell me, Edward Baliol," exclaimed De Wake, whose 
anxious anticipation of the reply would have been evident 
to the young man, had he not given his thoughts free scope 
to range in anticipated conquests which De Wake's inqui- 
ries had conjured in his brain, "tell me, is there no fair 
face in England's court which would forbid the vow of 
which thou didst speak but now ?" 

" Oh ! many a one, my lord, were I to give my mind to 
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conjure up each be auty which it was my good fortune to 
meet whilst in England." 

De Wake's eye brightened, for he knew well that Bailors 
heart was free, else would not his mind want forcing to the 
task of love's own imaginings. 

"And who is now the reigning belle in Edward's court?" 
he again spoke ; "for those who bloomed there three years 
since, I warrant me, are wrinkled and forgotten now." 

" Thou must put that question to some of the more youth- 
ful knights accompanying me, young sir; for an old soldier 
noteth not much the world's repute of beauty. There was 
a time when my first question had beauty for its theme ; 
but tliat is past ; and so many harryings have there been in 
England and Scotland, that the word is almost as though it 
had never sounded in my ears, or raised emotion in my 
heart. Edward Baliol," he exclaimed, " are we alone ?" 
Then, drawing the youth into one of the deep window re- 
cesses, continued, "Is the name of Baliol to sink into 
nothingness ? What doth the name of John Baliol conjure 
up ? — a crown and the sceptre of a great nation ! Young 
man, look forth on these lands : true, they are thine own, 
but how narrow are they ! Doth thy liciirt feel cramped in 
its space ? Think of Scotland, brave one : were thine eye 
a hundred times as piercing as it is, or did it possess a thou- 
sand powers of magnification, it could not see a fiftieth part 
of thy possessions, if she were thine." 

The young man's eye flashed and his bosom heaved as 
.the tempter spoke, yet he answered not; but his ear was 
stretched to the utmost to catch these honeyed words : aye, 
as soft were they to his imagination as woman's whisper, or 
the sounds produced by the sweeping' wind on a harp's 
strings. In a minute they commenced again. " Edward 
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Balioly raise thy ann ; shout thy war-cry, and Scotland is 
thine!" 

'^ Ah !" he gasped, ^' art thou sure ; 'tis a tricky game 
that war." 

*^ Trae; but Douglas is no more; the infidel hath done us 
good service in ridding us of him ; his last drop of life 
flowed in the Holy Land. The young king is with us^ and 
the Begent Randolph might be '* 

" Why pause, my Lord de Wake ?" 

^' Might be conquered," he concluded, with a sinister 
expression, which aknost said, ^' Thou art but a craven to 
worship at ambition's shrine, after all !" 

At this moment a shadow crossed the window. De Wake 
started. ** Have you listeners here ?" he exclaimed. Baliol 
stepped forth into the clear moonlight, but the only living 
creature near was the young pilgrim, who was wending his 
way with folded arms, apparently buried in thought. 

" 'Twas but yon pilgrim, my Lord: we were brave sol- 
diers thus to start at a shadow," said Baliol merrily, and 
again stepping to De Wakens side, who muttered — 

" That pilgrim ! aye, I marvel who he is > yet Father 
Francis is faithful* Well, young sir, for to-night I leave 
thee, — think of what I have said, and with the morrow's 
dawn we meet again. May thy dreams be rife of Scotland 
this night, and ere another closes on thy head I will give 
thee other subjects for thy dreams. For now, good night,'^ 
and De Wake sought his couch with a beating heart and a 
working brain, which bring not sleep to the piUow of any, 
neither did they to his. 

While De Wake was courting the refreshing gifts of Som- 
nus, the abbot and his youthful attendant were walking to- 
gether in the castle pleasaimce, where they were soon joined 
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by their young host^ whose hot brow was bared to meet the 
cool night breeze which wafted the perfume of many a re- 
freshed flower over their heads. The youthful pilgrim bent 
an acknowledgment to Baliol, and left him with the abbot 
alone, between whom converse lasted not long ; for the 
abbot also drew his cowl, and, uttering a benediction, turned 
towards the castle. 

^' A good night to thee, father, murmured Baliol, as he 
looked on the lessening form of the abbot, ^^ a good night 
to thee ; but thou art either very ignorant of De Wake's 
affairs, or still more wary. I thought that all wish beyond 
these domains were hushed and, in truth, for ever set at 
rest in this bosom ; but I cannot mistake whither tend this 
beating heart and feverish brow. Scotland ! King of Scot- 
land ! king, king, king ! How doth it conjure up homage ! 
— crown — sceptre ! I will forth with thee, De Wake ! Ha ! 
what was that, footsteps ? Twice, thrice have I fancied 
somewhat approached, and yet none are near; 'tis my heated 
imagination only. How I love thy name, Scotland ! David, 
thou must forth. I would I had thy quiet, imaspiring tem- 
per ; then would these orange groves boimd my wishes, 
and I might be happy." 

" How knowest thou that, Edward Baliol?" said a voice 
at his elbow. He started round, and a vision broke on his 
sight which he could scarcely believe reality, so unexpected 
was it, so " beautiftil exceedingly." How knowest thou 
that ?" The words came from a beautiful girl, clad in the 
Norman peasant's dress ; but it could not hide the rounded 
synunetry of the form it covered, and the face which glowed 
in the clear moonlight was faultless in each feature. Ed- 
ward Baliol gazed with distended eye, as though he yet 
believed not the certainty of his vision. ** By the home of 
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thy fathers, Sir Baliol, thou art but half a knight-errant ; I 
am mortal. Why starest thou so ? Didst never see one of 
thy own peasant maidens before ?" she questioned daringly. 

'* Never one like thee, maiden ? Where sojournest 
thou ? Where pasture thy father's cattle ? Thy name ?" 

'^ Three questions in one breath ; which am I to answer 
first ? Beginning at the end, then, they call me Marie." 

*' But thou hast another name, Marie ?" still questioned 
Baliol ; while Scotland^ l^ing> crown, sceptre gave place to 
one deep interest, and that was centered in the beauteous 
being before him, who replied, as she shook the clustermg 
nnglets from her brow, "Aye, I have another; but the 
name of a peasant girl can interest a Baliol little. There is 
a goodly train of cavaliers sojourning in thy house ; they 
come to fetch thee hence, and thou wilt with them to their 
court. There are brave and ancient names resounding 
there more fitting thy ears, 

"And how knowest thou all this, fair one? hast thou 
been playing eaves-dropper ?" 

" It needeth not eaves-dropping to hear what all our pea- 
santry speak of?" 

" And what say they, girl?" gasped Baliol. 

*' Why, first, that Edward Baliol has been long inactive ; 
that he inherits not his father's enterprise or daring courage." 

•* Girl, they give their tongues license. But come, speak 
now of a sweeter theme, — thyself. What would they say 
an' Edward Baliol were still content with his castle -home, 
so thou didst share it with him ?" 

" Nay, thou jestest, Sir Baliol," she exclaimed, glancing 
for a moment at the graceful shadow which kindled in the 
blue lake beside her, while a smile of triumph spread over 
her sweet face, and glanced in blushes from her cheek. 
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** Dear one," he returned passionately, and taking her 
hand, " dear one, why hast thou come from thy mountain 
home at this hour to seek Edward Baliol ? Tell me, and I 
jest not, an' thou canst love me T* 

" Nay, 'tis a question I have not even thought upon. — 
What is love. Sir Baliol ? I have often heard the word, and 
longed to read the riddle therein contained." 

" Then read it now Marie. By the memory of my sainted 
mother I love thee. Whither wendest thou, for I will home 
with thee ? 

"No, good my lord, thou dost not ; for I go to meet my 
father on the hill-side : I have nought to fear." 

" Is there no mountain youth who would give his little 
wealth to win thee, Marie ?" 

" So they say," she returned playfully, " hut I credit 
them not, and care not. When the hlithe sun shows his 
hroad face, and the hirds carol, what should I covet be- 
yond them ? but when the sweet moon comes, and all save 
her sleep, it behoves me to look where there is neither day 
nor night, summer nor winter, lords nor peasants, where 
Marie will rank with the vassal-owning lords of Baliol !" 

** Nay, Marie, Edward Baliol can never rank with thee, 
all beautiful, all purity ! Promise me, young one, that 
with the morrow's even, thou wilt come hither again : am- 
bition, crown, all will I give for thee." 

** Sir Baliol," spoke the maiden solemnly, " ere the mor- 
rows even thou wilt be wending forth with yon gay cava- 
liers. Nay, say not that thou wilt not ; Marie entreats that 
thou wilt. Fair faces will meet thy eye ; woodlands will 
tempt thy feet to stray with the court beautieil in them. I 
will not take a promise from thee, Sir Baliol, neither will 
I give any. Thou wilt not see mc again ere thy departure ; 
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but I have listened eagerly to recountings of thy father's 
deeds in other lands, and I like not to listen to other teles 
of thee. So hie thee forth, and when thou retumest, if 
thou wishest it, we will meet again. Now fare thee well !*' 
**Then fare thee well, noble Marie; but neither court 
beauty, broad lands, battle-field, nor even Scotland's throne 
shall tempt me to forget thee ; if ever it is mine, thou 
sharest it, so fare thee well but for a space." 
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CHAPTER III. 



On the morrow Edward Baliol's face bore witness to a 
disturbed night, while his day-dream seemed little less so : 
for his answers were short and almost discourteous, as De 
Wake pressed him for decision on his weighty proposal. 

" Hours and days," he spoke ; " dost thou count them 
nothing, Sir Baliol, when the Regent Randolph is picking 
Scotland's highlands and lowlands for her bravest, while we 
are sleeping here without the addition of one sword hand ?" 
then muttered to himself, " I would I could discover what 
hath so changed him since last even : Margaret, thy resem- 
blance must now assist me. I am about to barter thee ; 
but never mind, it is a fair barter ; thou wilt have no cause 
to repent it, for Baliol is well favoured. Ah ! where is it?" 
as he felt time after time in his bosom, "I brought it hither 
with me. A thought strikes me ; he hath found it, he lov- 
eth it, unknowing whom it is : he hath determined to wend 
with us, and only playeth the coquette with my handsome 
offers from Edward." 

" I will with thee, De Wake," suddenly spoke Baliol, 
after looking anxiously in the direction of the pleasaunce ; 
"I will with thee, but yet " 

'* No hesitation," said a voice close beside them, which 
Baliol knew full well. Pie gazed without ; not a soul met 
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his eye ; he looked within — the young pilgrim only and the 
abbot were there besides themselves, and they paced to 
and fro unnoticing aught save their own profound medita- 
tions. 

** Heard you nothing, my Lord de Wake ? " questioned 
Baliol. 

** Aye, I told thee last even there were listeners. We 
know not who hath followed our movements hither. Rim- 
dolph hath eyes ever tending his bidding, and ears too. It 
were well that we departed with the setting sun ;' and so 
they did wend forth that even in the same order in which 
they came, but beside De Wake rode Edward Baliol. He 
was silent, and even moody, to the evident dissatisfaction 
of Wake, who began to fear the correctness of his surmise 
respecting the beautiful miniature, and to think that there 
might be some fair Norman for whom he would win Scot- 
land's throne. As they neared the metropolis of merry 
England, Baliol dropped back, and, drawing up his rein 
beside the abbot, exclaimed, ** Father, what sayest thou of 
ambition ?** 

*' We must judge of it by its ends and aims, my son. 
Were it not for ambition, possessions fair and wide might 
become waste, and Christian hearts learn to rival the infi- 
dels in irreligion." 

"And so it is with Scotland, eh, good father? I see 
whither thy views tend." He then again rode to the front, 
and, joining De Wake, they sent forward messengers to 
the court with news of his arrival, who returned, as they 
neared the gates, with nobles and fair dames to greet his 
entrance there. 

As fair faces met Baliol his gaiety returned, and, inwai*dly 
vowing none of them should efface Marie from his heart, he 
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dismounted, and, led by Dc Wake, entered the presence- 
chamber ; but ere De Wake left the abbot he had whispered 
words in his ear which seemed to please him well, and, 
instead of entering with the train, he turned as if to wend 
his way to his own monastery home ; but, as soon as the 
last cavalier ^as well in the castle-hall, he turned to the 
young pilgrim, saying, '* Well, thy keen wit has hitherto 
guided thy movements, while my judgment hath matured 
thy wild project ; but now my judgment faileth me, — ^liow 
fares it with your wit, young one f 

" Now at its zenith, good father,'' returned the monk, 
who, it would seem, was absolved from his vow of silence ; 
** the Lady Beaumont is at court, and thou knowest she and 
I are good friends, though courts and I are strangers. I 
will within, and seek her ; so follow, good father." 

In the evening of that day King Edward ordered the 
banquet-table to be loaded with the choicest in honour of 
Baliol's coming, and the long hall to resound with mins- 
trelsy ; while fair faces glowed in its brilliancy, as the merry 
dance was spoken of. At the upper end of the long hall 
sat Philippa of Hainault, surromided by the fair, the noble, 
and the witty of the land. It would seem there was a sub- 
ject of great interest to be discussed among this beautiful 
group, and one which alternately produced laughter, sneers, 
envy, and admiration. It would also seem to concern the 
young Baliol, for ever and anon they glanced to where he 
stood with the King Edward, discussing affairs of import- 
ance. 

" The Lady Beaumont lingers long," spoke one. *' I 
warrant me she is decorating her fair friend anew, after her 
tire-woman hath completed her adornment. Well, for my 
part, I say it was unmaidenly ; — but here she comes. By 
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luy troth, but she b beautiful ;** and with the young Lady 
Beaumont entered MargaretdeWake,who, led by her friend 
to the Queen Philippa, was introduced as an addition to her 
court. " And, by our kingdom, a fair one," exclaimed 
Philippa. '^ Arise, Margaret de Wake. We could almost 
chide thee for thy wfld errand, but we will not for thy 
beauty's sake. Our Lord of Coney," speaking to one of the 
admiring nobles who had clustered round, ^^ take our invi- 
tation to yonder group, who seem not to know there are fair 
faces here and the minstrels' art waiting their bidding ; and 
say that Philippa craves their presence ;" and as the King, 
with Baliol and De Wake, approached, she rose, and leading 
forth the Lady Margaret, continued, ** Edward, our beloved 
King, here is a maiden but now added to our train ; look 
on her, and chide our Lord of Wake for so long keeping 
her from our presence." 

" My daughter !'' exclaimed De Wake, as he regarded 
sternly her blushing, downcast face, '* how is this ? I but 
now sent our good abbot to conduct thee hither. Margaret, 
how is this ?" 

" Nay, look not so sternly, my Lord de Wake," again 
spoke Philippa ; " thou art over hasty ;" and, as Margaret 
knelt and touched the hand extended by the admiring King, 
she addressed Baliol: *^ And thou, sir stranger, we must 
introduce this maiden to thee. Thine eyes seek the ground 
as though there were some Norman maiden to be conjured 
up, that thy heart may be proof to the charms of our Eng- 
lish beauties ; but raise thine eyes, young sir, and look on 
our Lady Margaret de Wake." 

Slowly, at her bidding, Baliol roused his absent mind, 
and, turning towards the beautiful object of the Queen's 
discourse, he looked on his own Marie — ^yet the courtly 
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Margaret; his Norman peasant maiden, yet the English 
court beauty ! " Marie !" he exclaimed, rushing towards 
her, regardless of the jibes around him, *' Marie ! and yet 
no — ^pardon me, fair lady/' 

Margaret raised her eyes, and, drawing herself proudly 
to her full height, said, " Sire and my coimtry's Queen, 
Margaret de Wake is a wild and wilfiil being, loving not 
the common-place and every day occurrences of this world : 
I am also little used to courtly usage, so that it is proper I 
crave your pardon for aught that might be cons timed into 
disrespect ; for I love my country and I love its rulers. Sir 
Baliol, look on me ; I am Marie of Normandy — I am the 
pilgrim of the silent vow." 

" Hah ;" exclaimed De Wake, " what is this, wench ? — 
thou hast tricked me. Speak, was it thee who wended with 
our train as the pilgrim to Normandy ?" 

"And was it thou, noble one," interrupted Baliol, "who 
stood with me in the castle pleasaunce of our Norman 
home r 

** Aye, dear father; and aye, Sir Baliol: but there is 
one here can attest to the truth of what I have spoken," 
as the abbot gave his benediction to the glittering circle. — 
*' Father, speak thou for me." 

" 'Tis even true,'' said he in compliance. ** Thou know- 
est, Lord de Wake, that thy sainted wife's infancy was 
partly under my guidance. I watched over her till heaven 
took her to itself; and now her young daughter takes her 
place in my prayers and in my heart. I love her as one 
about to leave this world woidd love a being whom he hopes 
to meet in another and a purer sphere. I know her well, 
and when her joyous spirit told me she would forth to Nor- 
mandy, I was confident her woman's imagination would not 
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fail her for the means. Thou knowest the rest, my liege, 
and thou, my Lord de Wake. For thee, Sir Baliol, there 
nccdeth some further information ; and in truth, now I be- 
think me, there are^others know not that the Mistress Mar- 
garet tricked the old abbot after all ; and which I did not 
learn till this very hour. So, daughter, speak for thyself." 

"Sir Edward Baliol," she began, blushingly, as she caught 
his eager eye regarding her eveiy motion, "my fair queen 
mistress, regard me not as one unworthy thy regard. I 
know not what to say to " 

" Then I will speak for thee, Margaret," interrupted the 
fair Queen. " Edward of England, this sweet subject of 
thine possessed a woman's attributes in their fullest extent 
— curiosity, impatience, romance — and another, of which 
we will speak anon. She journeyed all the way from her 
castle-home to the Baliol's Norman castle to learn if there 
were such a thing as love for love's sake only. We credit 
her looks that she found there was: what sayest thou, 
Baliol?" 

" Marie or Margaret, thou knowest for thyself I loved 
thee. Look up, fair one, thy father smilcth, which be- 
tokeneth not displeasure ; and, in this fair and royal pre- 
sence, I swear that throne or sceptre, come what may, I 
share it only with thee, an' thou wUt say aye." 

Margaret raised her eyes, in which stood bright and 
blessed drops, to her father's face. Triumph rather than 
anger was written there, and, taking her hand, he placed it 
in Baliol's, whispering, as he did so, " Margaret, J forgive 
thee thy trickery. But tell me, whither went thy miniature 
in Normandy ?" 

She drew forth the jewelled case (which her father had 
lost at the moment in which he most wished for it) from her 
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bosom, and, with a mischievous smile, held it up glittering 
before him. 

" Madge,'' he again whispered, ** I have a great mind to 
send thee to our old monastery for the rest of thy days. — 
What fruit hath a man's wisdom, when a woman's wit is bent 
on marring it ?" 

" None," returned the wilful girl, " or but a blighted, 
withered sort ; so try it not again," and she tripped laugh- 
ingly away ; while others, inspired by the scene, paired off 
to the merry dance, led by Margaret de Wake and Edward 
Baliol. 

History telleth us he gained not Scotland's throne, though 
he made the pretension thereto; for a few days attiring him- 
self in all the symbols of royalty merely to divest himself of 
them, to do homage for his kingdom of Scotland, yet unse- 
cured, to Edward the Third of England. Nearly twenty 
years after the commencement of our tale he returned to 
Normandy, with his Lady Margaret and an income of £2,000 
per year, well content without throne or sceptre. Courage 
he possessed, but not the uniform bravery which maketh and 
marreth nations ; it was but the prompting of the moment, 
which, if not immediately acted on, became as useless as 
though it had never been. Thus, for example, on the sug- 
gestion of De Wake, he invaded Scotland, and fought 
bravely at Dupplin Moor ; after which his enthusiasm grew 
cool, and his courage evaporated, as castle "after castle, 
which should have been won to his interest, was conquered 
by the opposite party. He died in Normandy in the year 
1363, just thirty-one years after De Wake's visit to his he- 
reditary castle. 
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" And so I pledged another troth ; 
My former vows seemed light as air ; 
Why was it so 7 — ^for I have given 
My life to pitiless despair.*' 



A GAY day it was in Falaise : all the French nobles were 
flocking to witness the signing of the treaty between Henry 
II. of England, and William the Lion of Scotland ; and, 
moreover, the beauty of kingdoms had wended its way thi- 
ther. The sun shed its most brilliant beams on the court- 
jewels and plumes, and the eyes that vied with them in 
brilliancy were rife with smiles. 

William looked around him with a pleased eye, but his 
gaze became fixed when it encountered the form of Ermen - 
garde La Belle, or, in other words, the far-sought 
Ermengarde de Beaumont. There were many, very many 
brighter eyes, but none so soft and sweet as her's — there 
were more blooming cheeks, but her's wore the pure hue 
of that child of spring, the snowdrop — ^yet they became at 
once the richest damask when she perceived the earnest 
gaze of King William. Other eyes noted it too — the jea- 
lous ones of rival beauty — ^the Prince Cceur de Lion's, and, 
above all, the bright sunny orbs of a young page, in 
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attendance on William, were fixed on her with eager 
scrutiny. 

After the business which had drawn them thither was 
completed, the hours were beguiled with various sports — 
feats of strength and skill — combats for honour, love, or 
beauty, while the laugh and gibe were circled freely. Wil- 
liam and the Prince Richard of England, in heart and tem- 
per one, joined in the sports with unshackled spirits : for 
William, though yet a prisoner, was detained only till he 
should render homage at York to fulfil the treaty, which 
would take place ere many days should elapse. 

*' Didst note the beauteous Ermengarde, Richard ?" said 
William, as they at length sought together the solitude of 
the apartment in which the latter was attended by King 
Henry's soldiers. 

" We will speak of her anon. Will," said Richard, mo- 
tioning the guards to leave them alone ; then, €is they left, 
he resumed, " I must first tell thee, aye, and swear it. Will, 
by all the saints in the calendar, that if ever I sit on Eng- 
land's throne, I will repay thee all thou hast lost in my 
cause." 

" Nay, nay, Richard, We have had enough of treaties, 
and castles, and kingdoms for this day. I will rely on thy 
generous heart : but, now, what thinkest thou of the beau- 
tiful Ermengarde ?" 

*' Why, truly, she is the Norman lily; but I prefer the 
jroses of our own kingdoms. By my knighthood. Will, 
but I think thou art verily smitten. Thy hand hath set 
sign and seal to one treaty of homage, and thy heart hath 
given witness to another. It hath been whispered in my 
ear, William, that there is a sweet wild flower blooming in thy 
court ; and 'twas thought thou mightest plant it in thy bosom. 
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And, moreover, since thou earnest hither, I have heard 
that thou hast transplanted it, to bear it whithersoever 
thou goest" 

At this moment William's page entered. Richard gazed 
curiously on him ; he seemed to measure with his eye the 
tiny foot, and to scan narrowly each graceful turn in the 
boy's rounded figure ; but, be his thoughts what they might, 
he gave them not utterance ; but rose, and wishing Wil- 
liam a good rest, took his leave. 

For a minute not a word passed. The boy stood a few 
yards from William with a fixed and sorrowing look. At 
length the monarch held forth his hand, and said, softly, 
*.* Isola !" 

In an instant the head was raised — ^the eyes flashed, and 
the mouth curved in a bright smile. ** Isola,'' he continued, 
** what wouldst thou T' 

** What would I, William ! Bid me not so coolly tell 
thee what I would, because I seek thee. What should I 
want, William, but to read love in thine eye ? Oh ! I would 
rather hear thee in words of hot anger chide me for inter- 
rupting thee and the Prince Richard : but sit not there with 
that pitying smile upon thy lip. My brain, my brain, Wil- 
liam. I have been sitting in my solitude, and imagining 
thee with yon beauty on thy throne." 

** Isola," he uttered, almost unconsciously, " thou know- 
est I loved thee." 

*' Loved ! Why should it not be love ? Tell me, Wil- 
liam, am I so changed since I became — alas ! alas ! not a 
wife ; and what other words can my lips utter — ^not that 
which crawls in my brain, and chokes in my throat. William ! 
would I might say I loved thee ; but see — " and she stepped 
nervously to his side, then drooping her head on his shoul- 
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der, she took his hand gently, and placed it beneath her 
bosom. He started, for he thought her heart was bursting 
from her side ; but tears came to her relief, and she became 
calm, for she felt that his were mingled with them, and that 
his arms were round her as they were wont to be. 

In a few moments she raised her head. Every trace 
of tear and sorrow had disappeared, as had also William's 
thoughts of the young and noble Ermengarde ; or, if he 
gave her a momentary consideration, it was by wondering 
how he could ever think of any, save the bright and child- 
like being at his side, who had knelt, and was now twining 
one of her long bright ringlets around his iinger, while she 
hummed playfully one of her old border ballads- Suddenly 
she paused, and gazed earnestly, as though embodying on her 
mind's eye some shadow of her imagination, and she mur- 
mured — "She is very, very beautiful; if I might bear to 
look on Scotland's Queen, it would surely be her ;" but she 
shuddered convulsively as she concluded. 

" Isola, rise !" exclaimed William, as he took the beau- 
tiful hand which had now forgotten its task. " Come, love, 
there is none in my heart, save thee." 

" Ermengarde de Beaumont !" she rather shrieked than 
uttered ; '* doth not the name thrill thy bosom ? Doth it 
not bring to thy mind all that is beautiful— doth not thy 
fancy place her on a throne ?" 

" No, no, my own Isola," again spoke William, as he 
regarded with surprise her wild look ; "put thy arms softly 
around my neck, love, and tell me in the tones of old thou 
canst forgive me." He needed not to speak again — ^her 
arms were folded around him— her eyes were living in the 
rays of his— her lips were pressed on those she loved too 
well. " Our child, too, William," she said, smiling—" tell 
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me thou lovest him. Thou hast oftimes told me his eyes 
were very like to mine" — and she hlushed. 

" Ay, Isola, I love him anA thee : not a jot too well for 
thy sake, but all too well for Scotland's," he murmured. — 
But at that moment he knew not his own heart. 

" When, thinkest thou, William, this King Henry will 
let thee depart ? I am weary of this mumming habit ; it 
suits me not. I doubt my own seeming — and I oftimes fancy 
thou wilt forget the Isola of Holyrood in the masculine 
figure before thee. And our child — *tis true I see him in 
dreams by night and day — but I cannot see by his smile 
that he inheriteth his father's love. I cannot trace the lines 
of thy brow as his grows in beauty ;" but had she spoken 
all the truth, she might have added — ** I like not our neigh- 
bourhood with Ermengarde de Beaiunont." 

Why wouldst thou come with me ?'* said William ; " it is 
more than conjectured that thou art not as thy seeming. The 
Coeur de Lion has openly avowed his belief that thou art — '' 

** Ah ! say it not, William. That word haunts me by day 
and night. If I kneel to pray, that only will rise to my 
lips. If I would kiss my child, it rests between his eyes 
and mine— there is but one time it comes not — I think not 
of it — with thee, with thee, William. If thy smile is bent 
on me, heaven is in my heart and on my soul. When with 
thee, I am not the guilty wretch of other times — I am then 
only thine, proudly thine. But shield me from the eye of 
Richard — I should sink 'neath his keen gaze;" and she 
sank upon William's bosom. 

With the next morning's dawn, Isola was tending as a 
page the King William's bridle, as the royal cavalcade was 
wending its way to the sea-side, whence they were to em- 
bark on their way to York. 
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Richard was constantly by William's side, beguiling the 
way with his ever ready wit and laugh ; and even Isola could 
smile, for she saw that though her sex was no secret to him, 
' he was not one to scorn her condition, or make it matter for 
the gibes of a rude court. Thus they reached York, where 
William did homage to Henry for all Scotland, which his- 
tory tells us will ever remain a foul blot on his noble fame, 
though the pledge was redeemed, on the accession of Rich- 
ard to his father's throne, whose generous heart would not 
hold his friend bound in any bond of subjection, especially 
recollecting that William's imprisonment was incurred by 
aiding him m his rebellious conduct. But homage he did : 
and the blood mounted to the temples of Isola as she heard 
her heart's idol acknowledge himself the vassal of one, 
whom, in her woman's pride, she called not his equal. 

So soon as the ceremony was completed, William was de- 
clared free, and received the congratulations of his friends ; 
amongst whom was Prince Richard. After clasping - the 
hand of William, he approached the page. — " Thou art a 
seemly y^^^Mhe said, kindly ; and^ taking the trembling 
band^^^^^^^B wear this a^^ a taken Hiehard thought thee 
so fJ^^^^^^Bpcd a beautiful ring on the taper linger. 

'on the face o^HBkm for approval, and 

^1 kiiee, kisM^^^^^^^kghand, '' Rise, 

added l^^^^^^^^^p noted thy atten* 

aaister, aag^^^^^^^^^^Vi^^iir nature to 

i of tf^^^^^^^^^^HS^^^^^B^lue 
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for she saw it not there now — she would have given worlds 
had he frowned on her— had he spoken harshly to her ; but 
her soul shrunk within itself as she noted the indifference 
of the bow with which he acknowledged Richard's compli- ' 
ment 

Words may not describe the joy with which this wild, 
guilty, and yet innocent child of affection greeted the walls 
of Holyrood. Her heart bounded, for it seemed to her as 
though the world had been lost and gained — ^and that its 
better security depended on her reaching this home of many 
happy nv>nths ; and so, indeed, her world had been lost 
and regained — for a woman's world, ay, and I fear me 
oftimes Heaven lies in the little she may call her own — 'tis 
but very little she may — the heart of him she hath chosen 
whereon to re3t her hopes, and centre her deep mine of 
affections. 

Weeks rolled quickly by with Isola, now that she was 
once again, as she imagined, unrivalled in the affections of 
King William, and could smile on his child and her's. A 
buoyant and a smmy spirit was Isola's : true, her face had 
sometimes clouds, as the April day, and lasting, like them, 
only till the sun should chase away their brief being ; and 
her sun was the bright beam of love from the smile of him 
she loved, or the laughing lips of her child. 

William's affairs had become now somewhat more settled. 
Richard of England had succeeded to the English throne, 
and a still closer friendship was cemented between these 
kindred spirits ; consequently he of Scotland felt secure 
from any harassing quarrel in that quarter, and was tlius 
enabled to enjoy many happy undisturbed hours. It was 
during such, in the apartment assigned Isola, that she had 
been essaying all her wit, and her infant's gambols, to draw 
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a smile or an approving look from William, till at length, 
wearied out with the useless labour, and sick in heart 
and soul (for though he seemed to look upon them, she 
saw the gaze was vacant, and his thoughts in the society of 
another) she sat herself down on a rich cushion, and with 
the large tears on her long lashes, she proceeded to hush, 
with a low murmuring sound, her child to sleep. 

" Isola !" at length spoke William. In an instant the 
sleeping child was laid on her soft seat, and she was kneel- 
ing at William's side. The tears were no longer on the lash, 
but were trickling on the hand she was passionately ca- 
ressing, and when she raised her face, there was a bright 
smile, and despite the tears, a joyous eye. 

*' Isola!" he continued, and his calm tone chilled the 
warm blood that was rushing to her heart, " I would speak 
with thee on a subject nearly concerning thee and me. Have 
done with thy childish tears : rise and listen. Thou know- 
est that our brave Lord of Koxburgh hath thought much of 
thy beauty, nay, hath even asserted its worth in tournies 
almost numberless." 

" Speak not of it. Sire. What should Isola care though 
the Lord Boxburgh should be pleaded to worship her as a 
saint •?" said Isola, still kneeling, with her lips on the almost 
withdrawn hand. 

" Why, Isola,'* he returned, " thou mightest become our 
Lady of Koxburgh — ^mightbe held upas the bright paragon 
of excellence ; and now — " 

" I am kneeling where I would rather die than stand at 
the altar with another. I am, oh God ! an un wedded mother 
— ^the murderess of my parents— the scorned minion of him 
for whom I have done all this. Hear me, William ! I will 
go far from thee — thou shalt not even hear of me — ^but do not 
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ask me to become the wife of another. Will the child of 
my guUt be the better if his mother becomes a titled wife ? 
— ^will my heart be less withered when it beats in another*s 
bosom ? — ^will my soul be less weighed down with guilt that 
the velvet robes of much cost grace my limbs ? No, no, 
Wilham ; tell me thou wilt give me a drug shall make me 
and my chOd sleep a long, untroubled sleep, and I will 
bless the hand that gives it — ^but never, never believe wo- 
man's love so lightly bestowed." 

For minutes William sat motionless. He had not ex- 
pected such a torrent of passion to lie in that meek and 
loving bosom — ^he had tried others and found it different ; 
but that was where the love borne him was in honour con- 
ferred, in the presents given, or in the power derived ; but 
Isola's was a virtuous mind, though an erring heart. She 
had loved but once, and her love was drawn from her soid's 
depths, and never might rest there again. She now rose 
with a proud and tearless eye, and a pale cheek, and was 
about to rejoin her child, but William passed his arm yet 
once again aroimd her, and pressed his lips on her's. The 
scalding tears came to her relief, and her head rested on 
his bosom. At that moment he looked as though he wished 
she had not fallen — ^for then might he have proudly placed 
her on his throne — ^but now it could not be ; and the bright 
imagination which had filled his soul since he left Falaise 
came to fill up the picture which his heart could not have 
finished without it. 

And now a servant entered, and having delivered some 
despatches, retired. William took one of the papers. Isola 
seated herself, statue-like, at a distance, but her eyes were 
on his countenance — ^her soul in deep communion with his. 
He perused and re-perused the vellum, his eye brightening 
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as it scanned anew the lines. This escaped not Isola ; she 
rose, and taking her sleeping child, once more stood beside 
William. 

"Thou art paining thy fancy," she said, ** to find out a 
speech meet to tell me from whom come those papers — ^but 
it needs not. William, I know they come from Normandy 
— the Lady Ermengarde de Beaiunont hath been wooed and 
won — ^the beautifiil and happy hath consented to share thy 
throne : and surely 'tis well that such a one should be thy 
wife ! Yes ! the word hath been uttered, and it hath not 
burst my heart. William, will it please thee to kiss the 
child of Isola's shame, and breathe a benediction on his 
lips.'' 

" Isola Montcairn," replied the monarch, " sit thee down, 
and listen to one whose love thou knowest thou hast, as also 
the fair child of that love. Thou hast wisdom, and must 
have expected the time when I must seek from some one of 
the sister kingdoms a queen, to increase our power and 
please our subjects." 

" Stay, stay," she exclaimed, franticly, " thou art rea- 
soning. I have not the power to listen to the cold, wire-drawn 
arguments of policy. I have no reason — ^my soul is dead 
within me — my brain is on fire — and my heart is in the 
grave. Will it please thee bless our child ?" and she knelt, 
holding up the child, which William kissed fondly, and 
blessed ; then pressing his lips on the burning brow of the 
sweet suppliant, he held forth his hand for her salute, but 
she touched it not, and murmured — " William, wouldst 
thou have me now rest my lips on that hand — will it not 
soon be leading another to the altar ?" 

" Tush ! tush! thou art a fond and silly child," he return- 
ed ; ** I will send one anon shall comfort thee;" and he was 
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about to leave her — ^but she flew towards him, seized the 
but now rejected hand, and pressed it madly to her lips and 
heart. She felt but that a long farewell was printed on her 
lips, ere she fell fainting on the couch. 

William despatched to her the Lord of Roxburgh, of 
whom he had made mention. In a few minutes she began 
to revive, and raised her eyes to the face bent tenderly 
over her, to discover if indeed her head rested where her 
hopes were centered — but she closed them again, and re- 
lapsed into the swoon when they met the pitying gaze of 
him whom William had sent to tend her recovery. 

" I see ! I see!" said the brave knight, **I see, William, 
the woeful wreck thou hast made. Oh ! Isola, why didst 
thou reject my suit when I sought thee in thy father's ancient 
hall ? Thou wert then a pure, bright, and beauteous flower, 
and William would perchance never have looked on thee 
but for me. 1 have done all this, and it shall be my effort 
now to win thee from thy degraded state. Alas ! how thou 
wouldst once laugh when I painted such a scene as this to 
thy young imagination ; and thou wouldst tell me I knew 
how to plead for myself ; but that I should think thee much 
more graceful with a throne for thy seat, and a crown on 
thy brow, and that amongst the court beauties I should soon 
find one to love better than thee. Isola ! Isola ! the throne 
I could have wished for thee would have been a husband's 
love, and thy crown, purity ; and my heart tells me none 
of the court hath power to call forth its affections like thee, 
all fallen as thou art. Can Ermengarde love him better'than 
thou ? No ; but her wondrous beauty hath enslaved him. 
Isola," and his breath fenned her colourless cheek, " look 
thee up, love ; the world's scorn shall not touch thee — ^say 
thou wilt become my bride." 
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" Thy bride !*' she said faintly — *' whose ? I am any 
thing, every thing. I was Isola Montcaim — the loving— 
the loved — ^the duteous, but that thing of vanity called 
beautiftil ; now I am, alas ! alas ! Isola Montcairn — ^but how 
changed — the undutiful — the mother of a nameless boy — 
the unloved — the loving still, Roxburgh, dost thou now 
ask me to be' thine ? Look on me ; are not my eyes dimmed 
by anxiously watching Ms looks — ^my lips, are they not 
seared with kisses of guilt — my hair, which it was once 
thy pride to fashion to thy liking by turning it in ringlets 
around thy fingers, doth not its touch now pollute thee ? 
And see yonder, thouknowest whose is that child?" 

"Ay, Isola; it is thine. I loved thee — how well, thou 
knowest, in thy father's hall — I loved thee when I first 
knew thou hadst been false to me — I love thee now — I will 
with pride yet make thee mine. I will lavish a father's care 
on yonder playful cherub." 

But Roxburgh pressed her not farther now, for she be- 
sought him to leave her. For minutes after his departure, 
a stranger to past events would have fancied her a beauti- 
ful statue. Her eyes were fixed on the setting sim, which 
threw its bright rays on the rosy cheek of her child, and 
her hand braced the dishevelled hair tight across her brow : 
but at length the tears started, and gushed in streams of 
passion down her cheeks, and she flung herself madly on 
her knees, with her head bowed almost to the earth. This 
relieved her burthened spirit ; for though tears were ever 
and anon upon her cheek, they were only the bright drops 
of momentary depression, which a look of love would 
kindle into a smile ; but these were the overflowings of a 
bowed spirit seeking conununion with things not of earth. 
** I will call on thy name,** she said, softly ; *' is it possible 
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that years have passed, in ¥rhich I have thought lightly of 
the spirits hovering around me in my career of guilt ? Fa- 
ther ! mother ! speak to me. Father ! I am thy fondling 
Isola— a child, a very child ; put thy hand on my head, as 
thou wert wont to do, and tell me I am like my mother. — 
Mother, let me hide my face in thy bosom ; I am thy child : 
what child ? thou askest — oh, I heard thee. Mother, I will 
whisper tliee the words — I am the chUd of wickedness and 
shame. But look on me now. I dare not pray, mother ; 
thy voice will be heai;d for me at the throne of mercy. 
Thou wert used to tell me thy ambition looked not beyond 
seeing me the wife of Roxburgh. Pray, oh pray that I may 
be worthy to become his wife." 

Thus she laid bare her heart to her God, praying to be- 
come the child of truth ; but yet passion would have its 
sway sometimes, and then she would ask of Him, who alone 
can give it power and strength, to overcome her sinM love. 
Eoxburgh sought her again, and with joy did he hear the 
calm words from her lips when she consented to become 
his. But had he known thoroughly that heart in its depths, 
he would have left her to sink calmly, and with the love of 
God in her heart, to the grave, without seeking to draw 
that heart into fellowship with the world. But he did not 
know it, neither did Isola. She fancied that when she 
should be called upon to acknowledge her queen, that she 
could now do so without cherishing a feeling im worthy of 
Roxburgh's wife, or William's liege subject. — But woman 
may not be allowed to judge on such occasions. She had 
communed with the spirits of those with whom her child- 
hood, and first year of womanhood, had passed so beauti- 
fully, and she felt calm and purified by the communing — 
she had also prayed with her God — and she fancied she had 
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released her spirit from its guilty thraldom, because she 
was more inclined to place that spirit under His guidance ; 
but no, she was too strong in her own strength. Perhaps 
had the event been deferred she might have attained that 
serenity which she now only fancied she possessed. 

The Lady Ermengarde was arrived — every face wore a 
joyous smile — Holyrood was begirt with hearts and tongues 
ready to welcome their new queen. The chapel was gaily 
decorated, and the court displayed an unusual blaze of 
beauty, for many were the arts used to outshme the famed 
Norman beauty. On that morning Isola knelt in vain — ^not 
a prayer rose to her lips — ^many supplications were in her 
heart : but, alas ! they took not the form of prayer. There 
was but one form before her — ^but one name would tremble 
on her lips. 

William led Ermengarde proudly through the admiring 
galaxy of wealth and beauty. The ceremony commenced — 
and he was about to pass the ring on her finger, when a wild 
voice rang through the chapel — ** Ermengarde, wear it not ! 
I once thought it would be a glorious thing to see aroimd 
my finger — ^but it eats into my very heart — ^presses tight 
round my brain. But I remember me, thou wilt be a queen, 
and I — ," the voice ceased, for the mad speaker was hur- 
ried out. There were many there who knew whence the 
voice came ; and many more, amongst whom may be classed 
the queen, who conjectured it to proceed from the lips of 
some misused wife. King William knew whence it came, 
and felt whither it went; but, above all. Lord Roxburgh 
was wounded in his souFs depths, for he bore from that 
chapel his maddened Isola, and soon after he followed her 
to the grave. 
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CHAPTER I. 



There is a something in her gait 
Gars ony thing look weel.~-BuKN8. 



Now, to my taste, May Wilson was one of the prettiest 
girls in Christendom, petite, en hon point, and a blonde 
(three words which the most unlearned in French imderstand 
now-a-days,) with an elasticity of form and joyous expres- 
sion of face enough to make every old bachelor wish himself 
young enough to laugh with her instead of being laughed at, 
and every young one long to be old enough to win one 
serious word from her, which they had never yet been 
enabled to do. Indeed, they were beginning to make up 
their minds, that May was perfectly invincible, for Frank 
Howard had actually succeeded so far as to gain one un- 
laughing glance when he spoke of his poor old mother's 
death ; and had commenced an eager and rapid detail of his 
worldly goods and chattels, when May, seeing how such a 
statement must end, looked up, and, without even a ** good 
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night/* laughed in his face, and was halfway down the hill 
before Frank could rein in his tongue so as to vent his indig- 
nation somewhat more slowly, but not less energetically. 

Again, it was whispered, that the yoimg curate had, one 
morning, stopped to question the volatile girl respecting 
the concerns of her soul, which being intimately connected 
with the heart, naturally led him to venture a speculation 
or two respecting the state of that. Well, they added that 
May told him her soul might be subject to his consideration, 
but that her heart was beyond his jurisdiction ; and making 
him a pretty and profound curtsey, while her eyes laughed 
despite of her pursed up lips, she left him to make the 
remainder of his charitable round, with a conviction that 
she was quite as pretty, and rather less of a saint than he 
could wish her. So, after these two attempts on the heart 
of May, she was, as I have said, set down as invincible ; 
for Prank Howard was a good-looking, prosperous young 
farmer, and the curate pre-eminently handsome, though 
somewhat poorer. 

Now May had a natural love of those things yclept love- 
letters, and the old-maids of the parish shook their heads, 
declaring they believed May had one from every beau who 
had scholarship and leisure enough to dictate such a thing. 
But, though May received them, she had never written one 
in her life ; so it was plain she had never fancied herself in 
love, much more been so in reality ; but, perhaps, if she 
had been, her feelings might never have reached tell-tale 
paper, for writing was one of the few things she abominated. 
Sometimes she would spend a whole noon in reading her 
collection, or selection, for she had burned those she dis- 
liked ; and, as each one gave to her beating heart its plead- 
ing words and lines of tenderness, so was each wi'iter, for the 
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moment, pre-eminent in the heart of May. But when all 
were conned oyer, she would pack them up together, and 
placing them hy, put away all thoughts of the hopes and 
dreamings, and their hopers and dreamers ; for May cared 
not a pin for any one of them longer than their epistolary 
efiusions were before her eyes. 

It may be asked, what were May's parents, or was she 
an heiress, that thus her hand was sought, and she so de- 
rided the seekers ? No. May's fortune was not likely to 
extend beyond a little furniture, a pig and a cow, and a 
small annuity on which she and her father lived, (for her 
mother had died when she was but very young,) and as 
that was likely to be of little service beyond the maintain- 
ing the old man, with whom May had previously resolved 
never to part, it could not be said that her fortune was any- 
thing worth speaking of. So she must have been (which is so 
rare now-a-days,) sought for herself alone. Yet was it gene- 
rally understood in the village, that May Wilson was three 
parts a vixen, but then she was such a pretty vixen, and 
had such a pretty way of displaying it, that it only made one 
love her the better. 

Well, there is a time for all things, and so there was for 
May to yield her own heart and warm affections to the gui- 
dance of another: I would it might be added, that she chose 
wisely, but I must tell the truth. Not long after she had 
informed the curate, that she considered her heart under 
no jurisdiction save her own, a regiment of soldiers were 
marched into the village. They were to remain there but 
a few days, being on their road to Portsmouth, where they 
were to embark -for a foreign land ; but in those few days 
there was more of female finery and emulation displayed 
than might otherwise have occurred during three years : 
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they also sealed the &te of May Wilson. As the soldiers 
marched up the long^ straggling street, men, women, and 
children hurried to the doors to look at them, hut May' was 
not of the numher, nor the old man, her father ; hut he had 
no thought of minding that she was husied ahout himself, as 
he might have done ; for he vainly imagined, because May 
had the reputation of not caring for any swain in the village, 
that she never could love or wish to be loved by any save 
himself. Where then was May? At her little chamber- 
window, peeping through the snowy curtains which shaded 
it. On and on they rode, and she began to think soldiers 
were not one-half so handsome as she had fancied they 
must be, when a tall, gallant-looking red-coat caught a 
glimpse of the sly blue eye and bright curl over-hanging 
it, and, with a raised cap and bold eye, acknowledged their 
pretty owner. In an instant May withdrew, and vainly did 
she question herself why she did so. Had it been any of 
her old admirers, it would never have induced her to with- 
draw. Oh, no ; there would have been a wave of the dim- 
pled hand for them, and yet she cared not for admirers. 
That was the very reason, and it was because her heart had 
acknowledged the silent admiration of the soldier,, that she 
had now withdrawn. It matters not what are the moral 
habits of a female ; one may be free, another maybe prudish, 
to all appearance, yet both may care as much or as little for 
the flattery addressed to them ; while neither's heart will 
bear the slightest impression so long as she remains the . 
prude or coquette; but if the former show some traits 
belonging to the latter, or the flirt be guilty of one prudish 
action, her heart is touched. Yes, Love delighteth in 
changing natures, and playing with the mighty resolves of 
men and women ; overturning the wisdom and foresight of 
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the former ab easiJy as he chimgeih the levity or eoyness of 
the latter. 

May WilsoD had been guilty of a coyness for the fint 
time, and no sooner had she done so than she began ques- 
tioning her heart, in aa angry mood, why she had not staid 
and returned the gallant horseman's bow. '' Was he hand- 
some r* she said to herself; for her little casement was so 
low that the countenances of the mounted soldiers were 
perfectly open to her scrutiny. " Gk no, not at all hand- 
some," answered her deceiring little heart. " Frank 
Howard is handsome, but this &ce in question is not a bit 
like his ; for Frank's eyes are as blue as the sky on a clear 
summer's day, but the stranger's are as black as the coal 
which the miners dig up from the big hill, and as shining 
too." Now had May been asked the colour of any other 
eyes in the regiment, she could not have told it. But, 
then, she had not been enabled to discover the others so 
perfectly, though many of them had gazed upon the little 
cottage, from the thatched roof to the door-sill. No doubt 
they thought there must be some natty little fingers to fes- 
toon the white drapery at the bright windows, and plant 
the bow-pots so enchantingly within them ; and the merry 
little canary would only weary the ears of the aged, as it 
whistled so shrilly in its gilded cage on the warm cottage 
wall. There must be some joyous, young heart to love 
the little warbler, gather him fresh chickweed, and some 
mirthful tongue to talk to him and make him forget that he 
was alone, shut away from his kind ; for he did seem to 
forget it, and he rubbed his little beak against the ^Ided 
wires, as if he expected some round, little finger to acknow* 
ledge such a greeting. Perchance, however, they were 
near-sighted, or Love had played another of his pretty 
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pranks, and blindfolded all others, while he gave quicker 
sight to his victim, for they saw not May. 

On the night of that day there was much whispering 
among old and young maide^is respecting one of the soldiers 
having been seen loitering about the cottage-fence ; and it 
was added, that old Mr. Wilson came out, as was his wont, 
to look on the little garden ere the sun had withdrawn his 
last ray from the clustering flowers, and that the soldier 
entered into a general kind of conversation with him. It 
was also thought that the soldier must have hit upon 8om« 
subject particularly pleasing to the old man ; for, after the 
half-hour's chat over the wicket, and another round the little 
gravel walks inside it, he followed him into the cottage 
itself. What he either saw or said there the little coterie 
could not tell, but they gave a shrewd guess at the cause of 
his visit; at the same time not having the most distant idea 
of his meeting with any success, if the volatile May were 
truly the object he had in view. How would they have 
been astonished had they seen the pretty modesty of Miss 
May that evening. She drew the tankard of ale and placed 
the horn drinking cups upon the table, but she never lifted 
her eyes to the stranger's face. What, then, could be the 
reason she blushed so ? Even herself could not tell, then 
how should I ? It might be that she felt the deep gaze of 
the bright black eyes which were fixed on her, or she 
might be thinking how silly it had been to run away from 
their respectful salutation of the mornmg. Well, I don't 
know rightly what it was, but I dp know that on the next 
evening he was again walking round the garden- walks, 
and May was by his side, as well as the old man ; and on 
the following morn, she alone was hanging on his arm, 
with a downcast eye and half-sorrowful lip, as they trod a 
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path which led to a heautiful glen, some short distance 
from the village. Why should her usually joyous face be 
clouded? We shall see anon. 

On the morning after the day on which the regiment again 
marched from the village, May*s little bird hopped impati- 
ently f^om perch to perch, and clung against the wires that 
he might look forth more easily, for he knew that the sun 
was up, and the hour past at which he was wont to be 
hung on his own sunny wall, that he might look on the 
bright holly bushes and glowing flowers, and call to the 
timid, wild birds as they bopped near him. He looked on 
his little glass, too ; the water was discoloured, and the 
time was passed for the fresh liquid to be sparkling within it. 
Neither was there the crimp chickweed hanging so tempt- 
ingly around his cage, as it was wont to be an hour after his 
young mistress had risen. So he sat upon iiis perch, after 
a while, with ruffled feathers and a sullen eye, — ^but it was 
useless ; she who once knew what that meant was far away. 
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CHAPTER II. 



" A woman's heart ; which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth.**— Shakspbarb. 



Yss, May had left her native village, her cottage-home, 
her bird, her dear parent, (whom she had once thought 
nothing could tempt her to forsake,) and left him to plight 
her faith to one who, little better than three days before, 
W€is a perfect stranger to her. What could she think of 
such a wild. wooing and wedding? She had not thought 
abbut it, for if she had, she still would have been free and 
happy in her own home. Well, they were married at 
Portsmouth, and from thence the poor, sorrowing old man 
received a letter acknowledging that they had been guilty 
of a little deception towards him, because they thought h^ 
would not consent, knowing, as he did, that the regiment 
was ordered abroad ; and ending with intelligence of her 
perfect happiness, if she could but gain his forgiveness. — 
The old man held the letter in his hand, and he was about 
to cast it into the fire, but there was . a something flitted 
across his mind ; it seemed almost as if May stood beside 
him, with one arm leaning on his shoulder, to con its con- 
tents with him, for so she was wont to do when such an event 
occurred as the arrival of a letter ; and he almost expected 
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to hear her clear voice begin some remarks upon the one 
he now held. For a moment or two he remained quite 
motionless, gazing on the open sheet ; for it is sweet some- 
times to prolong self-delusion, even though the after mo- 
ments are the more weary for the indulgence, — and bitter, 
bitter, indeed, were the next to old Wilson. Then he cast 
his eye on the words " dear father," clasped the uncon- 
scious paper to his swoln heart, and burst into tears. If 
there is one thing more to be cherished than another in our 
poor human nature, surely it is the source of our tears ; 
let the heart once weep itself free of these, and it will soon 
become rugged and barren. 

In a few minutes alter, the old man was seated at his 
little table, with pen, ink, and paper ; and he commenced 
a letter ^^ my beloved child ; " aye, and it finished with 
assurances of his forgiveness ; while in itsr inner foldings 
there lay snugly a little note, to help them to a few comforts 
which might otherwise have been beyond their reach. 
When it was quite finished and sealed he placed it in his 
pocket, took his large-knobbed stick, and sallied forth to 
pay the postage at the little chandler's hard by. In going 
thither the merry warblings of a bird seemed to attract hia 
attention ; for he stood, and listened, and looked on it till 
©nee more the big tears won their way to his eyelids ; but 
he brushed them away, and strode on. in his road hom« 
again, he entered the wicket of the cottage where it hung, 
and, walking up to the cage,^ he whistled to it, and called 
it Frank. Yes, * Frank,' for it was May'a own little bird, 
which Frank Howard had seni her when his hopes were in 
the bud ; but, alter May left,, the old man hod sent it to 
his neighbour, that he might not hear or sec it,-— for his 
heart was well nigh breaking at the first. When the little 
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songster had recognized him, he went within, and told the 
good folk of his letter ; that he had forgiven her, and how 
happy he now felt. But it was very painftil to see the large 
drops hanging on his white lashes and the quivering of his 
wrinkled lips, as he took down the cage from his neighhour*s 
wall, and proceeded to his solitary home with unequal steps. 

Before they left Portsmouth, he received another letter ; 
and how his heart leaped as he read the grateful words, 
which seemed to him as if that moment uttered by the lips 
of his darling May. But it soon sunk back again when he 
remembered how very long it must be before he could see 
another written by her ; for ere the village-postman had 
given this into his hand, May Somerville (such was her 
her husband's name) would be on the bosom of the deep, 
saHiiig far away from all she once loved. 

Immediately on her arrival at their destination she wrote 
to him once again, and in about another six months the old 
man was walking round and roimd his little walks, drinking 
in the words of a fourth. It would have been difficult to 
say what were his feelings on its perusal, for they seemed 
of many kinds, and so was the tenor of the lines on which 
he gazed.. There was nothing in them to make him sad, 
for they appeared to be written in overwhelming spirits ; 
but there was little or no mention made of her husband, 
and a kind of indistinctness even in the few words she did 
say concerning him which made his heart not quite so well 
at ease as he could have wished. But then she spoke of 
the kindness of his superior officers ; how they assisted him 
or noticed her ; but still it was all of them, not of her hus- 
band's merit deserving such regard. Yet the old man knew 
what a gay spirit and unthinking heart was May's, and he 
was willing to believe that she meant to have worded it other- 
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wise ; but, in gratitude, had forgotten the earner of their 
present prosperity in mentioning its donors. " Oh, yes," 
he said, as he again folded the letter, *^ it is an error of her 
head, not of her heart. Yet, she forgot me once ; might 
she not now forget her husband ? But no, no, no ! it is 
very different ; she will not forsake him for whom she left 
her all. I shall see, in her next letter, how affectionately 
she will give all the nlerit to her husband, and only speak 
of others as bestowing on him what was his due." But 
that time was not to arrive ; or, rather, the time which 
usually brought a letter came at last, but with it no post- 
man's call ; and the poor old man was seen to stand, for 
hours at a time, beside his wicket, gazing up and down the 
long street, or making frequent calls at the little post-office ; 
but the neighbours saw it was vain, for he came forth with 
a deeply furrowed brow and compressed lips, and they 
forebore to ask him how all fared with May out of pure 
kindness of spirit. 

But I am disgressing. The old man had ceased to visit 
the office, and was seldom seen beyond his neglected gar- 
den, in which he was generally attended by a little boy of 
whom May had been particularly fond, and who was just old 
enough to recollect and to talk of her; so that he became 
as necessary to him as his daily meals, though both those 
and his little favourite had been but little thought of lately 
At last he made up his mind to address a few lines to his 
child, and tell her that the letter had miscarried which, he 
was confident, she must have posted for him, as usual. So 
one sunny morning, he seated himself at the little table on 
which May's bow-pots used to stand, and he dipped his pen 
in the ink ; while YnAprotegi knelt on a chair opposite, with 
his elbows resting on the table, looking niost earnestly at 
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the blank paper, as it became alternately blotted by the 
ink, or wetted by the old man's tears. Children never 
love to see any one in tears ; it is their own method of 
making their sorrows known, and they, therefore, under- 
stand that those who weep are unhappy. So was it with 
little Henry. He felt a strange creeping about his little 
heart, though he scarcely knew why ; then the big drops 
stood in his eyes. They might, perchance, have gone back 
again to their own pure source, but at that moment the old 
man looked at him, — ^it was a forlorn glance, — and the little 
fellow felt its whole force ; he burst into tears, sobbing 
out, " Papa Wilson, why do you cry ? You are writing to 
dear May. Tell her to come back to Henry, for now there 
is no one to run over the fields with him, and look for the 
largest kingcups.'' 

At that moment there was a loud huzzaing in the street, 
and, with the facile spirit of a child, he smiled through his 
tears, leaped from the window, and in another instant 
was back again, telling the old man what a beautiful car- 
riage there was coming down the street, and how all the 
people were looking at it. It will be easily imagined this 
information did not interest him, whose thoughts were in 
the bosom of his child ; so he again dipped his pen, and was 
beginning another line, when, indeed, a carriage dashed 
down the street, and stopped at the cottage-gate ! He 
thought it would be some gentles to ask a question or two 
about the road to the old abbey, or, maybe, the name of 
the best inn in the next town ; so he took his stick, and 
walked quickly to the gate. When there, he saw a beauti- 
fully-dressed lady in the carriage, so he made a very low 
bow, while his gray hair waved to and fro in the warm air ; 
but he could scarcely believe his ears when the lady gave a 
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merry laugh in place of the question he expected, and still 
more was he surprised, when she bade her liveried servant 
open the carriage door, to hear the voice of his own dear 
May ! But he could not tell, afterwards, whether she flew 
from the beautiful seat, or whether he dragged her from it ; 
for he only knew that he held her in his arms, and that his 
lips were pressed on hers. May, however, did not seem 
so well pleased with the paternal embrace as did her father, 
for she disengaged herself with a half-pout, and ordered 
her carriage and servants to the inn, while she gazed con- 
descendingly on the assembled neighbours, and even went 
so far as to speak to one or two. But her little favourite, 
the old man's only companion, what thought she of him ? 
Good truth, I am almost ashamed to say that she did not 
seem to even recollect him ; for when he ran up to her, 
and exclaimed, " Dear May, how beautiful you are grown I" 
she disengaged her hand from his tiny grasp, and tripped 
gracefully into the cottage -porch. Then the old man 
thought to have time to gaze on her, and to ask her the 
numberless questions which were crowding to his brain. 
Yes, he saw that she was beautiful, very beautiful ; for she 
was somewhat taller, her complexion more brilliant, and: 
her eyes and lips more expressive than ever. But, then, 
there was something that detracted from all this beauty, and 
he chided himself when he found his heart wishing that 
she was more like what she uijftd to be, more simply dressed, 
more inartificial in her manners, and less talkative ; for, in 
truth, he could scarcely gain time even to ask her a simple 
question or two, and to learn, by her replies, that her hus- 
band, Henry Somerville, had died soon .after she had writ- 
ten her last letter, and that she was now the wife of one of 
the superior officers, named Meriston, ; but she gave not 
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the old man time to regret her short widowhood, (for his 
notions were of the old school,) ere she began looking at 
her splendid watch, and hinting that her carriage would 
shortly be at the gate again, to bear her up to town. What ! 
could she not rest one day and one night in her father's 
home ? The old man was speechless. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Was she not blessed with all she could desire 1 
Was she not wedded to the man she chose ? 
Is cursed frailty ever thus to wait 
Upon the loveliest of creation's works ?— J. F. 



Sad as had been that day's morning to old Wilson, its 
evening was more so : for in the former he had consoled 
himself by reckoning how many letters he had known to 
miscarry, but now he could not hope that his might be 
added to that number, for May had been with him. Had 
been ! was it not rather a dream? No, for there were yet 
the marks of the carriage-wheels at the wicket's sill ; there 
still lingered little groups of gossips in the street, whose 
eyes, bent on his cottage, betrayed their whispered subject; 
but little Henry was not yet tired of exclaiming, " How 
grand May had grown !" Besides all this, there lay her 
pocket-kerchief on the table : she had forgotten it. The 
old man looked on it, and he took it up to press it to his 
lips, but it was perfumed beyond endurance ; and, though 
it had been her's, he cast it from him. In another instant 
he had again raised it, for he thought, " Poor, girl, she 
has no flowers in London, so it is very excusable. Per- 
haps, after all, too, she is not proud, not very proud. Had 
she not loved me, she would not have driven all this dis- 
tance to see me. But, then, why not stay one night ? 
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Perhaps her husband is proud, and it was his fault. Yes; 
that must be it.'* And then he took the little boy by the 
hand, to lead him into the garden. In his way thither his 
eye lighted on May's bird, — ^and why did it then dim with 
tears ; Oh ! the conviction which that glance brought to 
his heart was the bitterest moment it had yet known. It 
brought to mind that May had requested the bird to be 
taken from the window, ** for his noise disturbed her." 
Yes, that little warbler, which she had once loved better 
than any one thing save her father, she now affectedly 
ordered from her presence. May was, indeed, changed. 

It will be easily credited, that May's visit of that day was 
not soon erased from the minds of her old companions ; 
and if a regiment of soldiers had happened just then to 
quarter in the village, they might have chosen of the fair- 
est maidens in the parish. Luckily, it was not so. Still 
there were several pretty faces which sought their own 
reflection in the little glass much more frequently than 
had been their wont ; and many a giddy head was busied in 
drawing comparisons between that reflection and May's bright 
countenance. 

In a short time after her visit May wrote a short letter to 
her father, and enclosed in it a bank note. He thought how 
much rather he would have had a longer letter and no money 
within it. But part of the sum was to fit out some ^oung maid- 
en in the village to go up to her as a waiting-maid. There 
were not a few eyes sparkled when the old man made the ne- 
cessary inquiries. He, however, fixed on a steady young 
woman, who had once been May's favourite companion, 
and who had ever loved the wild girl with the affection of 
an elder sister. Then the old man took her into his little 
home, and he opened his whole heart to her ; and he bade 
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her tell May, that the remainder of the note which she had 
sent him he should expend in the following spring in taking 
a journey up to town ; but, above all things, not to send 
him more money, for he had plenty to make him appear so 
as not to disgrace her. Then he saw the young woman 
safely lodged in the coach, and, bidding her '^ good speed," 
he turned once again to his cottage ; aye, and with a 
lighter heart, for he now thought she would have some 
heart near her who cared for her welfare, and one face con- 
stantly before her eye to make her remember that there was 
a cottage-home she once loved and a parent she once 
respected. 

Day after day then sped over, and they gathered them- 
selves into weeks, but no letter came again either from May, 
or the maiden Janet whom he had sent her. It was at the 
month's end that old Wilson sat himself down one evening, 
and gazed into the dull embers of his untended fire, wliile 
his pipe lay on the hob xmnoticed and uhcared for : he was 
thinking of May ; indeed, so deep was his study, that he 
heard not the gentle tapping at his door, nor the after lift- 
ing of the latch ; and footsteps were approaching him ere 
he lifted his eye, or gave any sign of being other than a 
statue. But when he did lift it, when he did turn his head, 
what was it that met his eye ? Was it possible ? Did Janet 
stand there, and was it May's hand she held and May's 
face that was biftied in her bosom ? Yes, it was, and in 
another inst£tnt she was on her father's ; nor did she now 
recoil as he pressed her there. Oh no, there was now no 
lackey to sneer at her humble home or her gray-haired 
parent. Oh ! how busy he soon was, and Janet, too, bolt- 
ing the door, closing the shutters, and rousing up the 
merry blaze on the hearth, so that no prying eyes or ears 
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might disturb his perfect -happiness. Alas ! May recounted 
to her father's ears a tale of splendid shame and misery ; 
how her husband, Somerville still lived; while she had 
forsaken him for a Captain Meriston. But it was with nei- 
ther a calm voice nor a clear heart that she told this. Oh 
no ! both were broken, for she had soon found for what she 
had forsaken her young heart's choice. The poor old man 
looked on her white sunken cheeks, and he thought of how 
brilliant they were but one short month since. Then she 
threw herself at his feet, and, while they crimsoned to her 
temples, confessed that she had come not so much to see 
him as to display her bitterly-earned finery to her compa- 
nions ; also, that she sent for a waiting-woman but to im- 
press the village with a fiirther idea of her consequence ; 
and she concluded by thanking God, who had made her 
wicked wishes instruments of mercy, inasmuch as she had 
caused her father to select the good Janet, — ^she who had 
ever been kind and meek-spirited, — for a check to her am- 
bition. Yes, it was the sight of her calm face which first 
gave back to her heart the feelings of other years, when 
she had loved all good things and been happy ; and she 
began to question of herself what she had gained by the 
exchange. Oh ! nothing gained, but much, very much 
lost. Just after that she had a quarrel with her seducer, 
and he went so far as to call her by opprobrious terms. 
She was maddened, and had not her kind Janet been 
with her at that moment, she confessed she knew not what 
she might now have been, perhaps a murderess or a suicide, 
or, at least, might have sunk some steps lower in the path 
of sin. But Janet was with her, and she bathed her burn- 
ing brow as she unbound the hated pearls from its summit, 
and she soothed her beating heart while she loosed the 
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robes of much cost from her limbs. Yes, it was her sweet 
task to win her back (so far as she might retrace it) to the 
path of virtue. 

When she had concluded, her poor old father raised her 
in his arms, and took the wanderer to his heart ; but he 
could not bear to look into that bright eye which glittered 
so fearfully, nor on the parched lips which parted so gasp- 
ingly : aye, and poor Janet would have given the little she 
possessed to have seen one tear on that cheek. But it 
might not be ; there was something within knawing, and 
rankling, and drinking up her life's blood, — ^it was the 
knowledge that she had been what she never might be again, 
(a loving and beloved wife) and yet her husband lived ! 
Even the kind words of the neighbours went to her heart 
like daggers : had they chidden or reproved her, she some- 
times thought, she could have felt more at ease, for now 
she seemed like the fallen one amongst a legion of angels. 
But, after a time, that feeling gave way, and she became 
more humble, for she was taking her first steps on the road 
to heaven. And, in truth, it was humbling to her heart 
when the young curate sat beside her bed, with mild and 
half-broken sentences winning her to his God. Then came 
to her thoughts the giddy expressions of her youth, and she 
almost wished that both heart and soul had been given up to 
his guidance; but she thought again, and she was right, 
that that heart was made for the bitterness it had brought 
upon her; that she never would have been contented as the 
humble wife of a country curate, nor as the richer bride of 
a respectable farmer. 

One sunny morning she begged Janet to bring her pen, 
ink, and paper, that she might write a few lines to her 
forsaken husband ; and she sat up in the bed , and commenced 
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the recantation of her errors. At that moment her father 
hurst mto the room, with an open letter in his hand. It 
was from Somerville, written in the most affectionate terms, 
and placing all hlame on himself, as having been proud of 
the officer s attention to his young wife ; at the same time 
beseeching the old man to discover if she were in England, 
and to tell her that he was dying in a foreign land, while 
his last wish would be for her eye to gaze on his death bed. 
** If," he concluded, " if you do win her back, bring her 
hither quickly, or it will be too late. May God bless and 
forgive her !" 

Yes, these were his words, and May held the paper tightly 
clenched between her attenuated fingers, while her eyes 
became fixed on the concluding words. " Janet," she mut- 
tered, " dear father — ^write — tell him — I died — "and, as the 
last words were given with an energy little suited to her 
strength, a bloodvessel burst, and she sunk into her father's 
arms, never more to rise from them in life. 

It was, indeed, a bitter stroke, and one which rent the 
heart of the old man. Yet he lived some years after, and 
learned that his poor child's spirit fled to its home but a few 
days after that of her husband ; yes, and in that he found a 
consolation. It may be thought a poor one ; but let those 
who have better scorn the childish yearnings of the old 
man's spirit : it was his sum total of happiness. 

Some years after there was a couple often seen to stand 
beside the little mound which covered May's once beautiful 
form. Who were they ? The curate and his sweet wife, 
Janet. Yes, and they told her little history to their children 
after the old man had been placed beside her ; for long as 
he lived there was not a whisper about the errors of the 
beautiful child of sin and repentance. May Wilson. 
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SIBEL ELKIN 

A SKETCH OF 1276. 



''And is Mo Elkin taken?" said a handsome yonngman, 
laying down his pen, as the person whom he addressed 
mentioned that name, amongst many others, as belonging 
to Jews imprisoned that morning. 

**Ay, that is he. This very morning I spied out the old 
hider. Longshanks may shake his monies now, that is when 
he can find them, for the old fellow has kept his mouth 
close enough as yet. But I think I know what will bring 
him to confession. Longshanks will promise him liberty to 
be banished, with a mighty pretty damsel that clung closely 
to him this morning. But — " 

" Speak, tell me, where is she ? I mean he — at least, I 
mean how glad I am he's safely lodged. But where did 
you find him?" 

"Marry, I think the news hath blanched your cheek! 
Does joy usually take this effect on you ? Or was it sorrow 
at hearing the maiden had escaped ? Now, tell me candidly, 
Roger, why this emotion ? Surely you may trust me ; for 
that there is more in this than common, I am convinced. 
But beware what you do." 
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** Oh, Walter, press me not now, but tell me, where did 
you find him?" " 

" Or, rather, where did I find the maiden ? Well, I will 
tell you ; but we had better not be heard — step into this 
closet ; it is not known to many." As he said this, Walter 
drew back part of the skins that hung round the walls, and 
concealed a small door, through which they crept, and 
closed it after them. ***** 

The shadows of night had closed round the city, in one 
deep sable curtain, when a tall dark figure issued from the 
massy gate of the white tower ; and, after turning down 
several irregularly built streets, crossed some green mea- 
dows, and at length entered the small village of Eysaldon.* 

One faint, glimmering light, was seen through the hole in 
the roof of a small but tolerably neat cottage. To this the 
stranger proceeded. He knocked. 

" 'Tis my father. He has escaped," screamed a female 
voice, as the hut door opened, and a lovely girl rushed to- 
wards the intruder, and as quickly started from him, as he 
entered the hut. 

** Sibel, dearest ! canst thou not think how much it has 
cost me to hear of thy misfortunes ? Tell me, what can I 
do for thee? Though thoii shouldst still scorn me, I will 
risk my life, name — ay, all but my soul." 

** Leave me, Roger Walsingham ! leave me ! Art thou 
not serving our persecutor ? Wilt thou not glory as my 
father's grey hairs mix with the dust?" 

'*Stop, Sibel! i' the name of our common God, stop! 
Thou knowest not my heart. Say but thou lov'st me, 
Sibel." 

'*j\.nd what would that avail? Said I not before, when 

•Now Islington. 
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we were flying the home of our fathers; said I not then, 
I love thee, and I say so now, Roger — I love thee as my 
life, peace, virtue, father — ^but I too have a soul Walsing- 
ham— *I will not risk that. If thou canst let me see my 
father, I will bless thee as well as a poor Jewess can. I 
will own there was a time I thought Roger — but I will not 
say it, for 'tis useless now. Go, and tell thy Christian king 
— I fear him not, Moses Elkin is innocent. Take me to 
him. Lei me throw myself at his feet, I will plead for him 
— ^but, alas ! I forget ; I, too, am liable to imprisonment. 
My God ! the God of Israel knows, I do not wish to hide 
from it, but for my father's sake." 

"Sibel, Imust once more leave thee, for time wears, 
and by break of day I must 'tend our sovereign. Then 
will I plead thy father's innocence, and thy worth. It will 
be hard 'an I cannot procure his life. At least, I can die 
with thee, dearest." 

" Try it not, then, if thy life might answer. Tell me but 
how I might obtain entrance to the proud Edward, and I 
will plead. I can but yield a prisoner then, and perchance 
I might soothe the last hour of my only parent." 

" Come not near the palace, Sibel, but wait me here 
to-morrow night. Till then, farewell !" 

Roger had scarcely reached Whitehall, when his royal 
master sent to require his attendance. 

**I come," said he, as with breathless haste he paced the 
long corridors, and entered the room of state. 

Edward sat in a clumsily- carved oaken chair, at the 
upper end of a long room, surrounded by his officers of 
state. 

" Walsingham bent low, and stood with his hands crossed 
on his breast, in token of submission to receive his orders. 
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** How now, Walsingham! Hast thou been running a 
race, that thy breath will not serve thy tongue ? Say, hast 
thou seen our prisoners ? They must die ! Thou changest 
colour; but thy "errand is one of mercy. I would have 
thee go to the tower, and say — ^Edward will grant a pardon 
to those who will embrace our faith, with an increase of 
riches. Begone ! why loiterest thou here ?" 

** Pardon, Sire ! but I crave mercy for one of thy prisoners. 
He is innocent of the crimes for which his liberty has been 
forfeited." 

" Sayest thou! Dost thou utter treason? I say he is 
guilty, let him be whom he may. Speak ! his name ?" 

*' Moses Elkin, Sire," said Walsingham, as he threw 
himself at the feet of the monarch. 

** Moses Elkin, slave ! I tell thee he is guilty. Begone 
on thy errand — yet stop. Why pleadest thou for him ?" 

" He has a daughter, Sire, who, if it be thy pleasure to 
deprive him of life, will die also." 

Edward indulged in a loud laugh, as he cast a fairly- 
written copy of the New Testament towards Walsingham. 
Then settling his countenance to a placid smile, said — "Go 
Walsingham, take that, and convince Moses, if thou canst, 
of the truth of our belief. Tell him, on that condition only 
can I pardon him or his child. Doubt not but Moses 
values his life. Meantime, Walsingham, let the maiden be 
brought to our presence." 

Walsingham bowed, and with a melancholy composure 
proceeded to his duty. His first visit was to the Tower. 
He found Moses, as he had expected, from the lofty tone 
of his mind, inflexible. 

''Tell thy king," said he, ''I ask not my life. I will 
give him jewels, monies, ay, riches in abundance, if he 
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will only spare what, to me, is far more valuable— my Sibel's 
life, the life of my child. Walsingham, I was in prosperity 
when I parted thee from her; but I know thou wilt not 
reject her, even now. She is thine, if thou likest, and I 
doubt not thou lovest her. Thou wilt find her — " 

'^I know, I know where she is; have seen her, talked 
with her, but she will not hear me,'* said Walsingham ; and he 
then proceeded to relate to Elkin the whole of the interview. 

" Take her, then, to thy king. Tell him she is mother- 
less, ay, and say fatherless ! Tell him he will soothe 
the dying hour of her last parent, if he will protect her. 
Plead for her, Walsingham. May heaven bless thee and 
her !" — ^Elkin's voice faltered ; the big drops rolled in the 
channels time had hewn ; he sank on the floor. 

The day of trial was now quickly approaching. Sibel 
had been admitted to the presence of the king, but she 
firmly adhered to her faith, notwithstanding the promised 
reward of her apostacy was the life of her father. She had 
been allowed to attend on her father a part of each day, 
but the affecting scenes that took place transcend descrip- 
tion. 

" Father ! dear father ! " said Sibel, but the day preceding 
his trial — ^thou art innocent. Canst thou not prove it ? " 

"No, Sibel. Who, thinkest thou, would serve poor 
Moses Elkin, at the risk of disobliging a powerful monarch? 
I have oflfered all I have left for thy life, but he has 
refused it." 

'* Father, the little time I have. left in this world I would 
employ otherwise than learning so bitter a lesson. Would 
not one of thy friends save thy life at the risk of a few days' 
displeasure, even from the haughty Edward ?" - 

** Not one, my child ! But surely he will pardon thee. 
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Can he look on thy beauteous, open brow, and find thee 
guilty? No ! Thou wilt yet live to find that lesson, bitter 
as it is — true. But let us kneel, my Sibel, and thank the 
God of our Fathers, that he has taken us for the sacrifice." 

They knelt in prayer, and day had dawned ere they arose 
from the lowly posture. The sun had risen far above the 
horizon when the prison door opened, and the oflicers ap* 
peared, to conduct them to the king's palace. Sibel's beau- 
tifully-turned ankles were sandaled. With her black silk 
hood buttoned under her chin, and her lovely arms cased 
in the richest bracelets she possessed, she entered the pre- 
sence chamber, leaning on her aged parent's arm. The 
queen, Eleanor, uttered an involuntary exclamation of sur- 
prise, as her eyes rested on Sibel. She then turned them 
on her royal consort, with an imploring look. 

" Maiden, wilt thou serve me ? " she asked. 

" Peace, Eleanor ! let not thy woman's heart interrupt 
our business. Moses Elkin, what hast thou to say to the 
charge against thee ? " 

" Only, that I am innocent. Sire ." 

"Yes, he is. I know he is," exclaimed Eleanor. 

" Silence, woman, I command thee ! " said Edward, 
sternly ; then, turning to Elkin — *' Hast thou well con- 
sidered our offer of mercy? " 

" I have, oh, king, and decline it." 

" Remove him, then," said Edward, in a voice of thim- 
der ; " remove him to his cell, and let him make his peace 
with his God ! for to-morrow he dies." 

" Take him not," screamed Sibel; and she rushed between 
him and the ruflianly fellows who were proceeding to seize 
him. " Touch him not ! — Pardon, Sire, pardon !" she 
exclaimed, as she threw herself at the feet of Edward, with 
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one hand grasping her father's robe, the other quickly 
unclasping her costly oniaments. She threw them at the 
feet of Eleanor, who was already dissolved in tears. Ed- 
ward alone was inflexible. 

" Do the cowards presume to disobey my conmiands ? " 
he exclaimed with fury ; and the guards, whom the scene 
had struck motionless, dragged Elkin from the grasp of 
his fainting child. 

It was now that Eleanor besought her royal spouse for 
mercy, till he consented to spare Sibel to her for a few 
months, to try to bring her to their faith. 

Even for this ungracious pardon Eleanor was thankful. 
The imconscious Sibel was borne to her own chamber, and 
she left not her side till her beautiful dark orbs turned upon 
her. 

" My father ! have we passed the dark hour, and are we 
now in the blessed regions ! Surely this is an angel — oh, 
no ! now I remember — ^but what do I do here ? Take me 
to my father. Keep me not from him, and my last prayer 
shall bless you." 

" Hush ! sweet Sibel. I am Eleanor thy queen, thy 
friend, if thou wilt. I have won thy pardon." 

" Say, then, lovely queen, have they pardoned Moses 
Elkin? Ah! thy sad looks tell thou hast not won that. 
Pardon me, but I must be going. I cannot leave him. I 
had a mother, lovely as thyself, and she left my father to 
my care on her death-bed. Let me go," said Sibel, per- 
suasively. 

" But, sweet Sibel, thou must yet live to bless Walsing- 
ham — ah, thou blushest — I have heard all. Then, live for 
him," said the fair Eleanor, with one of her sweetest 
smiles. 
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" Talk not to me of him ! 'twill only make me miserable, 
and not turn me from my purpose. — ^Ah, Walsingham ! I 
had hoped this trial would he spared me," said Sibel, as 
Walsingham entered the room. Eleanor had motioned to 
one of her maidens, who understood the sign, and instantly 
summoned him to her presence. But it was useless ; Sibel 
was not to be moved from her purpose ; and in a short time 
Walsingham led her from the tearful, kind Eleanor to her 
father's prison. 

We will spare the painful details of the time between her 
joining her devoted parent, and the hour for his execution. 
* He was led forth, with many more, to the scaffold; some 
with wives, and others with children, like himself; but not 
one excited the sympathy that Sibel did. Keports of her 
sweet, amiable disposition, and devoted love to her father, 
had been spread far and wide, and excited general admi- 
ration. Sibel appeared unconscious of all that was passing. 
She supported her father, bound in chains. Her eyes were 
either cast to the ground, or fixed on his face. His turn 
came to ascend the scaffold. A bustle was heard amongst 
the crowd. Sibel shrieked — 'Twas Walsingham ! 

" Stop ! stop !" he exclaimed — " a pardon ! a pardon !" 

But it was too late. Elkin's spirit had fled to another 
and a better world. A weight fell into Walsingham's arms : 
scarcely conscious, he turned his eyes — it was Sibel ! Her 
last feeling had been joy, for she heard but "A pardon!" 
She knew not 'twas useless. 

♦ The historical reader needs scarcely to be reminded that Edward the First per- 
mitted a foul blot to rest on his memory by his unjust severity towards the Jews, 
against whom his prcgudiee had been fixed from a child. Two hundred and eighty 
of that people were hanged on a charge of adulterating the coin of the kingdom ; 
but to prevent any suspicion that their great riches were the inducement to this 
cruel measure, Edward ordered a moiety of money to be bestowed on such as 
should embrace Christianity. 
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Eleanor had not ceased to implore Edward, from the 
moment that Sibel had left her. At last, her tears, and 
the remembrance of her conjugal tenderness,* when she had 
risked her life for his, and procured it, succeeded. She 
despatched, as she thought, the most acceptable messen- 
ger. The result has been stated. 

The crowd separated with feelings of the deepest awe. 
One grave held father and child, so devotedly attached to 
each other. — ^Walsingham banished himself from his native 
country, but the scene still lived in his memory. Smiles 
had long ceased to light his yet youthful features, when he 
sank to a foreign grave, unremembered, and almost un- 
known. 

* This refers to the conjugal tenderness of his queen, Eleanor, who sucked the 
poison from a wound received by him while in the Holy Land, and thus saved his 
life at the hazard of her own. 



LOCHLEVIN'S FLOWER, 



1568. 



Le don d*aimer est un present. 

Que le ceil ne fait qa*une fois. 



The moon was gliding with a queen-like stateliness along 
the darkening blue of the cloudless heaven ; and many a 
bright and pale star was reflected with her on the bosom of 
Lochlevin Lake. Another shadow too lay there — ^from 
the dark massy walls of Lochlevin's castle, in the depth 
of which might be seen a small moving body; but it 
required more than a momentary glance to ascertain if it 
were indeed a boatr Yet such it was; though from the 
continued whispers of two male figures, who kept adding 
fuel to a small beacon-fire on the turfy bank, it seemed 
their business was not for every eye and ear. Sometimes, 
however, the death-like silence reigning in the middle of 
a May night, made even their whispers audible. 

"Methinks, mistress moon possesses more feminine attri- 
butes than her name. Gan'st guess what they are, boy." 

Thus spoke the elder of the figures, to his companion, 
who seemed, at the most, about eighteen: his talL slight 
figure was wrapped in a beautifully. embroidered velvet 
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cloak, as he reclined negligently on the seat ; yet, for a 
moment, he lifted his head, and cast his full dark eye on 
the subject of the question ; then, turning with a beaming 
look to the other, replied — " Beauty must be one — and — " 

" No, no,'* interrupted the first speaker, " thou art quite 
out — ^they are, vanity and perverseness ! Thou smilest 
boy; and I see thee cast a triumphant look on that gorgeous 
velvet robe — ^boy, I know who gave it thee ; one who, 
before this night dies in the rosy hue of morning, thou 
shalt call false — " 

" Ah ! Sir Knight — ^but pardon me, 1 cannot help laugh- 
ing — ^thou art jealous, imagining the flower of Lochlevin, 
my fair cousin Marion, gave me this — " 

'*No, young Sir — she hath given thee ten times more 
worth than that — ^her own unsullied heart — and I warn thee, 
slight her not. As for she who gave thee thy dainty robe, 
though she be the fairest and the most noble in all Scotland, 
I tell thee, thou wilt think her more perverse than I now 
do yonder luminary, who will not find one veiling cloud 
under which to pop her provokingly bright face, whilst our 
signal might be seen by — " 

" Nay, thou art abusing that peerless queen of night 
wrongfully, for see Sir John, the light shines in the eastern 
window ; and I — " 

He stopped not to finish the sentence, but starting hastily 
from his seat, folded the cloak on his arm and disappeared. 

The solitary Sir John had scarcely time to exclaim mourn- 
fully, *' Marion, Marion Douglas, thou hast given thy 
young soul to yonder unthinking youth; and envy and 
jealousy would prompt me to hate him, whom thou hast 
blushingly whispered in my ear, as thy heart's chosen hus- 
band ; yet, Marion, for thy sake, I will love him, and he 
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shall know his own heart this very night ; for certain I am, 
he still loves thee, though dreams of ambition and vanity 
have turned his thoughts on her whom " all Scotland loves, 
and even England fears,*' ere the young man was seen 
returning gaily with one of nature's sweetest models — Mary 
Queen of Scots ! while a page trod timidly by her side. 

" William Douglas, my page, is a weakly stripling, and 
this stolen flight is, to his timid spirit, even more alarming 
than a prison's walls ; leave me then to the care of my Lord 
of Seatoun, and give thy arm to the trembling boy ; " said 
the silvery tones of Mary Stuart ; and giving her hand to 
him who had remained in the boat, she sprang lightly into 
it ; then, seeing the young Douglas cast a burning glance 
on Sir John Seatoun, and a sulky look on the page, she 
again spoke — 

"So, William Douglas, 'tis thus you obey our wishes; 
nay, then, we will help the boy ourselves." 

" 'Twould have been better, if all save thy own sweet 
self, lady, had been left behind ;" he exclaimed, hastily 
stepping between the almost^-clasped hands of the lovely 
Queen and her page ; and throwing his arm rotmd the tiny 
waist of the latter, was soon seated in the pinnace, and 
guiding it quickly to the other shore. 

" 'Tis a glorious night," again spoke Mary, with a deep 
sigh ; " I have been so long kept from the sight of all 
heaven's brightness, that I could fain worship yon blue 
arch ; and I am weary enough of life to wish I were in the 
land of glory beyond it. Oh ! if I could but sink 'neath 
these chill waters for ever; but no, no, such a death would 
be sweet now; but then, the waking!" and she threw her 
arms around the neck of her sobbing page, and wept too. 

For a moment the handsome young boatman rested on 
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his oar, and cast another wrathful glance on this favoured 
boy ; then, as the persecuted beauty turned her eyes upon 
him, and smiled through her tears, he resumed his task, 
and quickly neared the shore, where several cavaliers were 
impatiently, mounted on their steeds, awaiting their arrival. 

'* Thinkest thou, yonder stripling hath deceived us ?— 
By the Virgin, I would not mind dipping my bright sword 
in his blood, if he hath betrayed our good Lord Seatoun. 
Methinks he put marvellously good faith in the youngster's 
promises," said one of the elder of the horsemen ; and, 
giving his steed the reign, he galloped to the edge of the 
broad silver lake, and cast an anxious gaze across it. 

" Didst thou ever hear of a certain choice flower, which 
blooms in Lochlevin, Sir Knight?*' askedayoimger follow- 
ing the other, " and which our noble Lord Seatoun wished 
to pluck; or, to speak more intelligibly; didst ever hear 
how he asked the young leddy Marion to wed him, but she 
refused, 'because she lo'ed anither,' less worth in siller 
and Ian', but far more in her ain gude opinion? Thou didst 
never hear so till now? Then, sir, think you not Sir John 
might place more faith in the yoimg Douglas' words for the 
sake of his kinswoman?" 

" I' good sooth, thou speakest wisely," returned the first 
speaker. " So, 'tis probable we have been led here on a 
dallying errand : and I doubt not Sir John hath reaped the 
reward. I have half a mind to let him taste Lochlevin's 
dungeons alone — for I — " 

"Nay, nay, my Lords," interrupted another, and who 
was the confidential friend of Seatoun; "Sir John is not 
used to lead his followers on a dallying errand ; and now. 
Sirs, how would you like he should know the opinions so 
freely expressed ? for see," he stretched his arm over the 
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water, and pointed to a small speck in the distance, which 
waa surrounded by many a silver flash, " he comes with 
our fair sovereign, and the young Douglas himself." 

In a few minutes all the cavaliers had dismounted, and 
were standing with bared heads before Mary ; who, ac- 
knowledging their courtesy by a few words expressive of 
her gratitude for this enterprise, sprang lightly on the 
awaiting palfrey, while the page grasped her bridle. 

"Now, my brave knights," she continued smilingly, "we 
doubt not but our brave Lord Seatoun hath already informed 
you how much we owe to this gallant young man, William 
Douglas, our gaoler's kinsman ; and we think, Sirs, you 
will acknowledge such a service deserves reward." One 
and all went up to the youth and saluted him. " William 
Douglas, she resumed, turning her bright face from his 
glowing eye, " 'tis my misfortune to deserve a name — I 
cannot bear to speak it — ^but I have imposed upon thee with 
promises of love ; nay, start not away so — ^for 'tis now 
time to undeceive thee. How little must thou have thought 
on the subject to imagine that Mary Stuart could wed a 
stripling like thee ; 'tis true thou didst see me sign my abdi- 
cation of Scotland's throne, but I was then thy kinsman's 
prisoner ; now, thanks to thee, Douglas, we are free, and 
would fain reward thee by bestowing on thee one more 
worthy thy love, and who has placed her every hope in 
the vows thou plightedst to her before I became the object 
of thy ambitious fickleness. Need I name, her, William?" 

"Cease, cease; I pray thee, lady!" exclaimed Douglas, 
indignantly; "I knew not Marion had been whining to 
thee—" 

" And cease, William Douglas, I command thee ! I, 
alas ! have but too well learned to read woman's heart in its 
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depths, boy ; I have seen thee and thy cousin Marion 
together, and I know that thou art the object of her every 
prayer. '* William," Mary's voice faltered, " wilt thou 
return to Loch — " 

'^ Never, never, lady : and listen, Mary Stuart, I will 
call thee once more — ^those vows were boyhood's — ^I have 
betrayed my kinsman's trust for thy promises of love ; I 
now swear, for the same sweet guerdon, never to wed — ^" 

A piercing shriek interrupted him, and the page loosed 
Mary's bridle and fell to the earth. In a moment the fair 
Queen leaped from her steed, took the boy from the care 
of the rough warriors, and kneeling on the turf, pillowed 
his head on her bosom ; but as she did so, the embroidered 
bonnet fell from his brow, and long silken ringlets swept 
the earth. 

^' Marion Douglas !'' exclaimed Sir John Seatoun, falling 
on his knees by Mary's side, that he might gaze more closely 
on the pale fair face she had fixed her lips upon, and assure 
himself that it was indeed her on whom he called. 

" Marion Douglas ! was it my father called me ?" ex- 
claimed the soul-stricken girl. " Oh no, oh no, now I 
remember all but too well. I need not ask whose bosom 
cradles me thus ; there is but one would do so now. Oh, 
fair Queen, thou seest 'tis even as I told thee, though thou 
would'st persuade me otherwise." 

" Hush, hush," said Mary, bending her lovely, but not 
more lovely face, over Marion's ; "a few hours will tell 
thee yonder wild dreamer still loves thee ; but he hath 
been slumbering in the arms of ambition so long, he knows 
not how to awaken. Still this throbbing heart, Marion — 
I have loved, and been slighted too; but then, I could 
hate ; I possessed not thy meek spirit." Then, turning to 
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William, she continued, *' Douglas, I see my knigh^ are 
impatient I should he farther from my late prison ; I will 
expect thee and — I will not say thy cousin — at Lothian ;" 
and Mary placed her hurthen on the heathery turf, and again 
mounted her palfrey, but Marion sprang to her side and 
caught her rein. 

*'Stay, lady! she exclaimed wildly, " let William Dou- 
glas follow thee ; for then his eye will be bright, as it 
always is when cast on thee ; for me, I will back to the 
home of my fathers : I can manage yonder little pinnace. 
Oh ! often beneath such a moon as this have I guided it to 
the fairy islands around us, to seek — ^but now I am talking 
foolishly. William Douglas, thou knowest I have avowed 
my love for thee : why should I disown it ? but now I bid 
thee follow our Queen ; only promise me thou wilt not — 
should ye meet in opposite interests — that thou wilt not 
lift thy arm against my father ; and, as long as the sky 
arches over the head of Marion Douglas, her blessing shall 
be on thee. I will tell Lochlevin's laird 'twas I who gave 
Scotland's Queen and thee the means to escape ; he will 
not, cannot blame a woman's pity for one so young and 
unfortunate. Farewell, lady — Douglas, fare thee well — 
my Queen, thy country calls thee." 

*' Yes, Marion, thou say est truly, and I must begone : 
my brave knights are impatient that the paper I have signed 
should be given to the flames or the winds. Farewell, for 
a short time, Marion ! but, should we not meet again, I 
call on heaven to bless thee, and all that shall belong to 
thee !" And Mary drew her hand from Marion's lips ; then 
with a full heart, motioned her followers, who immediately 
spurred their steeds, and disappeared in the winding road. 

William attempted not to follow them, but stood in the 

2q 
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same ^pot whence he had vacantly gazed on, and listened 
to the preceding scene ; and Marion was already at her 
boat's side, when she heard a voice, she but too well loved 
to listen to, say softly — 

** Marion, thou wilt not go alone ; dare I ask to accom- 
pany thee — say, wilt thou let me guide thee to thy home ? 
Then, an "'tis thy wish, I will leave thee and follow yonder 
deceptive beauty." 

Marion for a moment raised her eyes to his blushing 
face, and said, ^' William, I cannot hear our amiable 
Queen thus spoken of; did not you deceive yourself?'' 

** True, true, Marion, I did so ; bnt I have been dazzled, 
my very dreams have been rife with splendour, even crowns. 
It was but lastnight, Marion, that I saw the Queen Elizabeth 
of England crown Mary Stuart as my consort for both realms ; 
and I will own to thee, Marion, I this night thought to 
realize the smaller part of that vision, and looked forward 
to the completion of the whole. Thou may est well smile ; 
yet I could better bear chidings from thy lips ; speak, 
Marion, wilt thou, canst thou forgive ?" 

Marionpressed her clasped hands on her heart, for she 
imagined it would burst ; yet her voice was firm and deep 
when, as she sprang suddenly into the boat, she said — 
*' William, I forgive, and I will strive to foiget thee: 
farewell!" 

It was in vain he called passionately upon her, and knelt 
on the green turf with his arms stretched towards the little 
bark which was now but a darker speck on the blue lake ; 
but in that moment he learned how he had been tampering 
with his happiness. But he was not left alone ; else might 
after events have been otherwise. Sir John Seatoun joyftiUy 
acceded to Mary's proposal, that he should draw his steed 
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behind a clump of trees, and watch ov6r Marion. There 
he had listened to William's confession ; yet, ere morning 
was again born from Lochlevin's lake, he and his unhappy 
sovereign were joined by many a brave heart in West 
Lothian ; but all the intervening ** sayings and doings" may 
be understood from a few recorded minutes of an anni- 
versary of this night in Lochlevin. 

May's moon then threw its bright streams of light on the 
lake, on the walls of the long hall in the castle, and made 
more mournful the faces of two persons who sat in its 
window — Marion, and William Douglas. 

"William," said the former, reclining her head on his 
bosom, and where it had now rested some years as his wife, 
" are not we both thinking on one subject — our sainted 
Queen ? " 

"Marion, dearest," he returned, "thou hast guessed 
aright. This time twenty years I was dreaming — as boys 
will dream sometimes. Many have been the events since 
then — ^some sad — yet one happy;" — and he passed his arm 
aroimd her neck. 

"You mean our bridal day, William," said the blushing 
wife ; " but that beauteous young being who was so rife 
in hopes of future days of peace on the second of May, 
1568—" 

" I doubt not is in the regions of eternal peace this second 
of May, 1587, sweetest; but are these the looks of a happy 
wife? " as he he heard the vainly-stifled sobs of Marion ; 
yet large drops stood in his own eyes. 

Marion raised her head, and turned her face full upon 
Tiim: tears stood in the dimples smiles had drawn: she 
parted the thick raven curls from his brow, and pressed 
her lips upon it. "Let us, on oiir knees, pray for the 
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repose of Mary Stuart^s soul, William," she said * "we will 
kneel in this stream of moonlight, for I could fancy her 
spirit hovers in it." 

William threw his arm around, and prayed with her. 
And who will douht but that such a prayer was granted ? 
or who will not believe that Mary's young, amiable, but 
broken heart, hath found a sphere fitting its purity, its 
depth of hallowed but unappreciated feeling ? 



HENRIETTA OF FRANCE 



** Marked you the handsome Englishman, maidens?" 
said a lovely female, suddenly raising her form from the 
velvet cushions on which she had been reclining, to a small 
coterie of young women, one of whom immediately re- 
plied — 

" By 'r lady an' I had not, the description these silly 
maidens gave of him, one to another, would have moved 
St. Bridget herself to love." 

. ** Peace, Maguire,'* replied the same silvery tones that 
had first spoken; ** know you who he is ?** 

" Noble lady, I do not ; but a knight of no small degree, 
for he hath a marvellously noble, smooth-spoken . 'squire 
with whom I held a trifling 'converse this evening: he 
would, no doubt, remove the fair Henrietta's ignorance. 
By my troth, the 'squire might be Prince Charles himself." 

" Tush, Maguire ! dismiss these maidens ; I would be 
alone with thee," responded the Princess. 

The maidens had scarcely retired, when Henrietta lean- 
ing back on her couch, whispered to the arch-looking, but 
silent Maguire — 

** Maguire, should you meet the 'squire again, question 
him of his "master's rank ; but you need not mention who 
willed you to do so." 
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'* No, lady. I had promised to listen to a few words 
from him to-night. I will then question him, as well con- 
cemmg his master's as his own rank." 

'* Maguire, be waiy of this man's conversation." 

** Lady, I wUl only question him of his master ; you 
know that cannot be wrong," said Maguire, her bright eyes 
dancing with mischief under her raised brows, speaking 
truths themselves, and drawing truth from the now blushing 
Henrietta. 

*^ Wild, silly girl, touch thy lute. That romantic mind 
will lead thee astray." 

Maguire instantly swept the -strings of her lute to a merry 
tunc of chivalry and love ; but her fair mistress's mind was 
not attuned to mirth, and she turned pettishly to her, 
saying — 

" Cease thy trifling ; I like not such childish ways." 
Then, quickly recovering her usual urbanity of manner, 
she smilingly continued — " But, go ; thy mirthftil strains, 
and witching eyes, are sadly wasted on our presence ; and 
by the Holy Virgin I will arraign this said 'squire for 
depriving me of my minstrel." 

" Then, fare thee well, royal lady ; doubt not my abilities 
in cross- questioning, till I return to thee without the wished- 
for news." 

"Farewell! summon my tire-women: I will to my 
couch, for I feel sadly fatigued." 

The tire women were summoned ; and Maguire, casting 
one more laughing glance on her loved mistress, disappeared 
through the long door into a garden, hmnming the tune 
she had begun to the fanciful Henrietta ; till at length she 
was answered from one of the portals of the castle in the 
same strain, only in a gruflfer voice. 
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** Here, by the holy saint ! I began to curse my believing 
heart, when the promised hour struck, that had made me 
vain enough to think those mischievous eyes had told truth, 
when they looked on me with favour.'* 

" Looked on you with favour— on a stranger? No, 
marry, if you would be looked on with favour, I must 
know thy name.*' 

" And so you shall ; but I must breathe it on those ripe 
lips ;" and he proceeded to put his promise in practice ; 
but Maguire, with one bound, was some yards from his 
outstretched arm, when she replied firmly — 

" Come not near me ! keep thy distance, bold one, or 
as this is our first meeting, it shall be our last. One step 
nearer, and I am gone." 

The cavalier's almost contemptuous curl of the lip, and 
licentious glare of the eye, did not bespeak him to be the 
imassuming character his first speech would have made him. 
But the curled lip and glaring eye were quickly repressed, 
as he again spoke — 

'* Nearer I must come, for my name is not to be pro- 
claimed in this place, but must be whispered even in thy 
ear, nor go beyond it — ^yet glance not again such lightning; 
by 'r lady, it hath seared my heart. But, tell me first, hast 
thou not a name ?" 

** I need not fear to tell thee mine, since shame has never 
yet touched it. 'Tis Maguire." 

It would have been difficult to define the expression of 
his features, as she concluded this last sentence ; but it 
seemed to be a compoimd of triumph, and doubt if she 
might be able to say this long. However, be it as it may, 
his voice had still the same insinuating tone as before, when 
l\e exclaimed — 
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" Now, by ray soul, I know not if I ought to tell thee, 
but — " he drew close to her, and whispered the remainder. 
Maguire started as lie did so, drew her cloak close round 
her, as though with an intention of departing ; yet she still 
lingered, her voice trembling as she asked — 

" Then, whom is it you call master ?" 

" That, sweetest, is not mine to tell.** 

" Farewell, then ; we meet not again : if I \iSd known 
to whom I had given my word to meet at this hour, we 
had not met." 

*' Nay, we do not part thus. The fairest of England's 
dames do not scorn me ; yet believe me, I would not have 
done as much for them. I will tell thee whom I call master: 
but mind, it goes not beyond you. Question for question, 
you know, is all fair ; tell me, then, is it for your fair mis- 
tress, the lovely Henrietta, you ask ?" 

" Can you not answer a fair lady's question, but you must 
be paid for it? I will not answer thee, dallier.** 

"Yet, 'tis said a woman cannot keep a secret — ^if 'twere 
not dark, I would read it in thine eyes. But thou shalt know 
his name, too, and then, mayhap, thou wilt not be so chary 
of thy words, sweet one." And again he drew nigh her, 
and whispered, and again she started, and exclaimed — 

"Ahr 

" 'Tis even so," he replied, to her exclamation; " and 
now wilt thou not let me press thy sweet cheek ? and I will 
tell thee, too, that it is not only thy lady that loves ; it is 
returned." 

'* Then, our Holy Lady bless thee for that news," replied 
the affectionate hearted French girl ; and she held towards 
him " the prettiest hand," as he said, ** he had ever pressed 
to his lips." 
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** And now, Monsieur; we part — " 

** To meet again ; when ?" 

" I know not ;" and away she bounded, light as a fairy, 
to her mistress's room. 

"By — , this girl hath moved me to some purpose. 
Why, what a poltroon am I turning to— a babbler, too — 
but I am deceived if those black eyes do not love mischief 
too well to tell Henrietta what she knows ; an' if she does, 
what matters — only 'twill spoil all his plans ; and to a love- 
sick, romantic boy, this would be vexatious — ^let it go as it 
will, I care not, so I can still make women believe them- 
selves angels, while I know them to be fools." 

Thus he soliloquized, as he turned towards the gay city, 
in a jeering, self-satisfied tone, and stopped at a dirty, low 
looking house, which, from the number of voices, and 
lighted windows, seemed to be an hotel; and as he ascended 
the narrow creaking stairs, and opened the door of a room 
at their head, he chuckled to himself, and even when he 
had entered it, and stood before a second person, he was 
minutes ere he composed his features to their usually sly, 
daring look. 

**Ay, dallier, is it you? where hast been, now, hunting 
out the prettiest damsels of merry France ? You look mirth- 
ful — canst thou not pour the subject into our ears?" 

The speaker appeared of noble birth and handsome per- 
son, and there was a sort of mournful persuasiveness in his 
eyes and manners, that made him still more interesting to the 
beholder. A smile of the sweetest meaning curved his 
cheeks, and lighted his deep blue eyes, as his companion, 
in a half audible whisper, communicated his news. 

"Sayest thou true?" he exclaimed; "then by my hopes 
of heaven, we will no further." 

R 2 
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**Stay, replied his oompanion ; "that will not do— we 
must finish oiir journey/* \:- 

**Well! be it as thou wilt,'' said the other mildly, and 
they separated. 

When Maguire entered the palace, she found her mis- 
tress had retired; but morning had scarcely lifted her 
dusky eyelid, when she was summoned to the side of ber 
couch. She entered with the same sweet laugb dancing 
in her eyes, and dimpling her cheeks, and the same arch 
elevated brow, but she spoke not. 

" Maguire !" 

" Yes, Madame !" answered that lover of mischief. 

" Last night—" 

"What, Lady?" 

"Provoking girl! you know for what purpose you left 
me. Explain, then, what you learnt." 

" Royal Henrietta, I grieve to tell, I cannot give you his 
name, but — " 

"How, Maguire — so taken up with thine own silly fancy, 
that thou couldst not do this little errand? By the Holy 
Virgin we must part." 

"Oh, no, lady!" replied Maguire, as she stood weeping 
at her mistress's side; "no; you took me because I was 
an orphan, keep me then for the same cause: whither 
should I go, were I to leave you? Forgive me!" 

"Tush, Maguire, I did not mean it, thou weak hearted 
girl ; but tell what you learnt." 

" I cannot tell you more than that he is of noble birth, 
and untarnished courage." 

" Dost thou know his name ?" 

"Lady, I do, but I gave a promise not to reveal it." 

*'Then what use was the learning it, girl?" 
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" I could then tell you if you might receive his advances 
as a true knight — and, lady, thou mayest — " 

** Tush!' I wanted not to knoW that— did you learn the 
'squire's name ?" 

Yes," exclaimed Maguire, her face and neck blushing 
a scarlet that seemed to dry her tears, for her eyes were 
again flashing mirth. **Yes; and by my troth, he might 
be Prince Charles himself," she continued, casting a keen 
glance on her mistress, but she read nothing there. 

'* What makes thy silly head run on Prince Charles, think- 
est thou he would come in disguise to woo our maidens ?" 

There was a tone of pique in her voice, as she said so, 
which Maguire easily discovered. 

"No, lady, but I had hoped his master had turned out 
some such person," she replied. 

** And he is not? Maguire, this was one of your roman- 
tic moments ; how could you imagine Prince Charles would 
be here, when he is contracted to the Infanta of Spain? 
an' if he were, would he come disguised to our court, when 
his own rank would insure him a welcome? This time, 
Maguire, thou seest how silly thy fanciful head makes thee ; 
but I hope yet I may know the rank of this unknown knight. 
Yet I would not have thee break thy promise." 

''I cannot, Madame," 

** I would not wish thee, Maguire ; but thou wilt yet see 
thy favoured 'squire again — thou must' then see what thou 
canst do." 

*' Lady, I will. I wish thee pleasant rest," said Maguire, 
and proceeded to her own room ; but, as she closed her 
lady's door, she heard a deep-drawn sigh. 

Ah ! is it so ?" she murmered, as she crossed the winding 
galleries. 

2 R 2 
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** Is what 80 •?** exclaimed a rough, yet fine voice. 

" Bu " 

*' No names !** said the voice. It was the same 'squire 
Maguire had met in the palace yard. 

" How came you here ?" she asked, timidly, and shrink- 
ing some distance from him, as for safety. 

" How came I here ? Why, then, as you have made 
me confess before, I will tell you ; 'squires know 'squires, 
you know, and I made bold to be seeking another word or 
two from you, when I heard you had been seen in the Prin- 
cess's room." If he had told truth, however, he might 
have said, "He had won favour in a lower part of the 
palace, but not from 'squires." 

"Be brief," replied Maguire. 

"Say, then, does your royal lady know whom she favours?" 

" She does not ; but I should have sought you to request 
I might be allowed to tell her. Have I leave ?" 

" If there were only my word depending, sweetest, you 
should have it ; but you know there is another, and that 
one I cannot obtain. I have sought thee to have thy pro- 
mise renewed, and thou must do it. We go hence to-day, 
and I would not leave without a promise of thy favour." 

" Wave that subject, Sir Knight. Thou wouldst not 
look honourably on a poor maiden like me, and otherwise 
I scorn thy love. I know whither you go — where thy 
master and thyself will forget they loved, or thought they 
loved in France." 

" By my soul, no!" exclaimed her companion; "if thy 
royal mistress and thy self love but as truly as we do, a few 
months will prove it. But now farewell ! If that silly boy 
had not set his mind on this journey, not one inch farther 
would I go," said the deceiver, hastily snatching the same 
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little hand to his lips, that had suffered the like penance 
on the previous evening. '* Farewell, till we meet again on 
more open terms;" and he bent a deep, scrutinizing glance 
on her blushing face, and moistened eye, and with a con- 
scious glance of triumph left the palace. 

"Is he gone?" she thought; *' is he true? his words 
say yes ! but there is something in his glance that makes 
me shrink — ^and his name — oh no, Maguire, you must not 
think of him. And my poor mistress, how shall I satisfy 
her ? she has not the high spirit that will make me forget — 
I can — I know it — I would not have spoken, but for my 
mistress's sake." 

Yes ! thus reasoned Maguire, the tears coursing their 
way on her velvet cheek all the time. Yet, when she next • 
sought her royal lady, her cheek was dry, and her eyes 
brilliant as ever ; but a close observer might have traced 
something within, that sometimes dimmed her eye, and 
made her lip quiver. She had mistaken her mistress, for 
she did not even question, or reply to a word that Maguire 
had told her of their interview. She seemed, indeed, to 
struggle a little with her pride, when, after a long silence, 
she said — 

** Maguire, you did not say I loved, or I had asked those 
questions ?" 

** No, fair mistress." 

" Then all is well. Ay, wench, let them go. The proud 
Englishman shall not say — ^let him be whom he may-r— that 
the Princess of wide-spreading France loved an unknown 
knight. Yet, Maguire, my affectionate girl, I will own, if 
ever there were man I could love, it is he. Bank cannot 
alter that, Maguire. But enough of this. I will to the 
King. Let this be the last time our converse turns this way." 
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** Even so," replied Magiiire, aiid attended on ber mistress. 

Mouths had sped quickly by, and Maguire and ber mis- 
tress had kept their resolution not to speak of the absent ; 
but they were continually reading each other's looks, and 
with woman*s lynx eyes they saw what each termed weak- 
ness in the other, and prided herself that she was free from. 

It now, however, began to be rumoured in Henry's court, 
that the young Prince Charles was gone to Spain, to ratify 
the contract with the Infanta; then, that it was broken off; 
and many were the surmises as to the reasons, but few 
came near the fact. 

Henrietta had been sitting with Maguire one morning, 
ILstening to the merry strains she could not but smile at, 
and then dropping a tear when Maguire altered the tune to 
a sad strain, for she had lately learned to sweep its strings 
slowly, and even to let her eyes fill with tears at her own 
minstrelsy. She had scarcely changed it to a sofl strain, 
when a maiden entered to bid Henrietta to the King's 
presence. 

^'I come," she said; then, as she leaned on Maguire, and 
proceeded to the presence chamber, she softly whispered — 
" Maguire, I know not what hangs over me, but I feel 
strangely at this summons. I fear I have imbibed thy 
romantic disposition. Wait me here," the said aloud, 
as she entered the room and closed the door. 

Maguire had been waiting nearly an hour, when the door 
again opened, and an officer of state ushered out the pale 
weeping Henrietta. She took her ania in silence, and 
gained her apartments; then, throwing herself on the couch, 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

" Lady, mistress, what has happened ? Let me weep with 
thee," said the already tearful maiden. 
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** Oh, Maguire ! I have been deceiving myself — ^fancying 
I loved not — ^but, girl, look well into your own bosom, and 
tell me, have you quite torn him you favoured from your 
.heart? If you have, I do indeed, envy you. Ah! thou 
art even as weak as I am, else why that crimsoned cheek ? ' 
Maguire, that Prince of whom thou thinkest so much, hath 
made proposals for me, and the King, my brother, hath 
said yea ! and I was* sent for to ratify'the word — and then, 
girl, I found — I knew my heart — I have said no! but 
it will not avail me: how happy art thou, that canst say 
yes, or no, as it wills thee. Smile you when you see me 
thus? Then, indeed, I am deceived.*' Thus spoke the 
distressed Princess, her whole frame shaking convulsively, 
and her tears dried in the burning glance she threw on 
Maguire, as the latter now smilingly answered — 

"No, I smile not because thou art unhappy; that is not 
Maguire — ^but thou wilt yet be happy — think, royal lady — 
' Queen of England !' '' 

** Girl, thou dost not love, or if thou dost, 'tis for gain. 
Begone ! I will not listen to thee. — Ah! art thou weeping? 
I am passionate, girl. I did not mean what I said. But 
you knownot how I love." 

*'Yes, yes! 1 know how thou lovest; but wilt thou not 
then go to England? And where art ;thou more likely to 
meet him thou lovest than there ?" 

"Ay, girl, to my sorrow. You form conclusions without 
thought. Should I not then be another's bride ?" 

Maguire seemed to struggle with some powerful inward 
feeling, and did not answer. 

"Ah! I see you think I should love the empty title of 
Queen ! but you are deceived. Say, girl, what wbtild you 
do — would you wed one man when you loved another?" 
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" No, lady ! no, that I would not ; but I prophecy you 
will love the Prince, and — ^" 

'^ You might as well think to put fire in water, and make 
it retain its heat.'' And thus the conversation terminated. 

It was renewed almost every day, for on no other subject 
could the mind of the Princess turn. Maguire thought she 
was composed, and consented to the match readily; but 
she was deceived again, it was pride — ^wounded pride, that 
caused the eye of the Princess to be tearless ; not that she 
felt less ; no, her heart was full to bursting, " but, should 
it be said she loved one who scorned her ? — ^no !" 

The time was now quickly approaching that was to seal 
her fate ; 1625 had already begun its course ; the splendid 
presents of the Prince were come, and several of the English 
nobility had arrived, to witness her nuptials. 

"And I am to be married by proxy, Maguire? Not 
even to see my future husband. Maguire ! Maguire ! I 
cannot but envy thee," she said, as the eventftil day 
approached. 

It came ; and pale and trembling, Henrietta stood, sur- 
rounded by her maidens, in the chapel of the palace. — 
Maguire stood nearest her, and her English attendants 
ranged behind her. Her royal brother, Louis XIII, graced 
the nuptials. At length the Prince's proxy entered, attended 
by Buckingham, and several 'squires, who bowed lowly to 
Henrietta, and took their respective places. 

Maguire turned from pale to red successively, and grasped 
the altar for support as she recognised Buckingham, but as 
quickly recovered herself at a glance from his eye. 

As Henrietta went through the ceremony, the bold 
glances of Buckingham made her tremble, and when the 
service was concluded, and she was hailed as the Prince's 
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wife, she took Maguire's arm, and, followed by her attend- 
ants, left the chapel. 

" Maguire, His done ! the trial is over ; but did you 
observe that bold man they call the Duke of Buckingham ? 
Tell me is it not him of whom we have heard so much ? of 
his gallantry, I mean ? But you tremble, Maguire — are 
you ill r 

All this was whispered, and Maguire, in the same man- 
ner, answered — 

" Eoyal Princess, I am well ; but I did not notice him 
much — ^he is that same man of whom you have heard so 
great licentiousness ;" and she thought, " I fear, lady, we 
shall prove it ere we reach England. How much fitter he 
looked for her bridegroom than mine. Yes ! lady, you 
think your fate hard — then what would you think of mine ? 
But he will not dare to offer the wife of his Prince any 
indignity." 

That night neither Maguire nor her mistress slept much. 
Each pondered on their relative situations ; that of one, in- 
deed, was splendid; but how was its splendour increased 
when the morning brought despatches from England, and 
she learned that, through the death of her father-in-law, 
James I., she was Queen of England ; and she would in a 
month be in her husband's court ! Yet she felt not plea- 
sure ; and, when Maguire entered the room, she had knelt 
to pray that " God would make her to love the King, her 
husband, as she ought to love — : — " 

Buckingham waited on her each day, and his disgusting 
attentions increased. Maguire he still flirted with, but she 
saw through him now, and despised him with the same 
ardour that she had loved him. 

The ship mounted her gayest colours, when the Princess, 
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weeping from the last embrace of her royal brother, stepped 
on the deck. Maguire accompanied her, but she left not 
any one in France she would have cared to take with her ; 
she loved only her Queen, and with her she was. It was 
true, Buckingham was in the ship ; but he was hateful to 
her, and he, piqued by her scorn, treated her as one 
beneath his notice. 

Henrietta landed amidst the cheers of her subjects, and 
her mild, pale face increased their love for her, so that 
she was followed to the palace by rich and poor. 

Yet, that woman's foible, vanity ! made her seek her 
bridal dress to appear in, for she knew its spotless white 
became her. 

Buckingham gazed a long look on her as he led her to 
the presence of her husband. She trembled violently, and 
buried her face in the veil, as though to hide that husband's 
face from her view till the last minute; but, as she ap- 
proached nearer, her knees refiised to support her, and she 
sank trembling into outstretched arms, and those arms 
were King Charles's ! 

" Henrietta, our consort, look up !" said a voice that 
seemed to act as magic upon her ; for she opened her eyes, 
and fixed them, 'midst the sweetest blushes, on him. 

She looked from Buckingham to Maguire, and then on her 
consort ; and tears, but different from those she had lately 
shed, fell thickly from her eyes, and they were kissed away by 
her disguised lover. Prince Charles, and King Charles I. 

" Maguire, thou naughty one ! I will punish thee : tell 
me, now, where is thy lover?" asked Henrietta. 

" My Lord of Buckingham was he, my Queen," replied 
Maguire, ** but I throw him from me : I would not now accept 
him ;" and a tear trickled from beneath her long silken lashes. 
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" Bight, right, girl !" said Henrietta ; and Buckingham, 
the usual haughty smile curling his mouth, repeated — 
" Bight," and turned on his heel. 

Charles was not in a humour to sue for an explanation, 
and the scene passed. 

" We will be crowned to-morrow, Buckingham," said 
he; and he sealed the promise on the lips of his wife. 
Maguire soon after became the bride of one of the King's 
gentlemen, and continued in her loved Queen's train ; and 
her simple, light-hearted manner soothed the unfortunate 
Henrietta's soul in more trying moments, than had yet 
passed over her youthful head.* 

* It is in the recoDection of every reader of history, that, at the period in which 
the above little sketch is laid. Prince Charles and Buckingham travelled through 
France in disguise, under the names of Jack and Tom Smith — that they went to 
a ball at Paris, where the Prince first saw the Princess Henrietta— -that they were 
received at the court of Spain with all possible demonstrations of respect — and 
that Buckingham filled the whole city of Madrid with adventures, serenades, 
challenges, and jealousy. D'Israeli, in his Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
qf Charles the First, throws considerable light on the secret history of the purposed 
Spanish match, and also on that of the courtship and marriage of Prince Charles 
with the royal Henrietta. D'Israeli, too, is, in some respects, an apologist for 
Buckingham. "A royal favourite," he observes, " whatever he may be, has 
the two great divisions of mankind arrayed in hostility against him : the great 
into which class he has been obtruded ; and the obscure, which he has for ever 
abandoned — and still his most formidable enemy has usually been found in himself. 
Many have been torn to pieces by the triumphant people ; for whether the un- 
happy man be a Sejanus, a Marshal d'Ancre, or the Pensionary De Witt, the 
populace in every age, agitated by the same hatred of the abuses of power, imagine 
that they are satiating their vengeance in the single state-victim which has been 
cast out to them. We may, however, be struck by this curious fact, that there 
is hardly one of these renowned favourites but has found an unimpassioned 
apologist : and on a calmer investigation than their contemporaries were cajmble 
of exercising, they have been considerably exculpated from the errors, the crimes 
imputed to them, and some better designs have ,been manifested in these con- 
temned men than the passions of their enemies could discover." 

T. H. 
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or thought she had given, her little heart to this companion 
of her strolls ; and, indeed, any one to look on him, might 
imagine a better choice could not be made. Tall, hand- 
some, and athletic he was, and his eye beamed when he 
looked on her. But they who knew him better than Grace 
said that he was wild and fickle. Neither did they scruple to 
warn her of that knowledge. But Grace would not believe. 
How could she, when she saw that, though they spoke 
against him, they were always ready to welcome him to their 
own homes ? Besides, there was an eloquence far more 
powerftd to the heart and understanding of Grace, — ^more 
eloquent, more easily believed than aught they could utter. 
Yes, the eye and tongue of William Clively were the 
monitors most eagerly sought, and most willingly listened 
to when found. How could she think he was deceiving 
her ? There was no falsehood in his deep gaze on her — 
no harshness in his soft voice. But there was one who did 
not like him, to whom Grace had ever yet been accustomed 
to pay the most profound submission, because that humility 
had never been forced, but ever won from her by love. 
That being was her mother ! 

She had now been sitting in this deep reverie some ten 
minutes, from which she was roused by a light hand being 
laid on her shoulder.- The blood mounted to her temples 
and cheek, for she knew, without raising her eyes that it 
was her mother, and she felt conscious that that mother's • 
eye was reading her innermost heart. She also knew she 
had nought to fear, for, though at this moment her little 
heart had been rebelling, her parent's chiding was ever 
one of gentleness. 

" Grace, love," spoke the mother, gently placing her 
hand on the half downcast head, ** why do you not go forth 
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this evening ? See, the sun has almost lost his last hit of 
crimson in the deep gray. Come, love ; you have been 
sewing all day. Just throw your scarf around you and walk 
in our garden." 

" I would rather not, mamma," answered Grace in a 
low tone, turning her head still more from her parent, and 
then, for the first time, casting her eyes on the drooping 
plants and now sulky little Pet. But she quickly added, 
** I will water my trees and chirrup to Pet a little, for he 
seems quite to have the mopes." 

" And how comes it that he has the mopes, love ?" again 
spoke her mamma. 

" Ah ! I see, mamma,'* returned the now half- tearful, 
half-smiling maiden ; " I see yofi have been reading my 
heart, and that it is useless to keep any thing from you. 
But, though you have seen part that was passing there, 
you cannot tell all !'' 

" But I can guess, Grace ; and that, perchance will do 
as well. I doubt not your little heart thought me very 
cruel — very inconsiderate in not allowing you to have quite 
your own way ; and I doubt not, that you thought I knew 
very little about it ; but sit down love, and I will tell you 
a little passage in my own life, and after that I shall leave 
you to judge for yourself, only first assuring you, that I 
have every proof that William Clively is very wild, and his 
father quite unable to support him in his present extrava- 
gance. See here, love, I have brought my knitting; so 
take up your work from the window sill, and thus, while 
we are quite industrious, I will proceed to tell you that my 
sketch commences when I was about a twelvemonth older 
than you are now. At that time, Grace, I was circum- 
stanced, too, somewhat as you are. You understand me, 
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love ?" Grace blushed and smiled. ^^ I had a rebellious 
heart, too ; and there was one for whom it was rebellious 
-t-one whom it had set up as the idol of its idolatry, and 
one whom, unfortunately, neither of my parents approved. 
But yet, Grace, I own that I thought my knowledge of his ha- 
bits far exceeded theirs ; and all I knew of him was fair and 
open. Things continued thus for above eighteen months, 
at the end of which time my eyes were fearfully opened to 
his vices, — ^he committed a forgery and absconded ; though 
it is probable had he staid, no injury would have awaited 
him, for his friends, who were wealthy and powerful, made 
up the sum for which he had risked his all, and paid it. 
Grace, it was some time, even then, before I could per- 
fectly win my heart from its idolatry ; but it had seen its 
error, and my mind was made up to overcome such per- 
versity, and I did. Yes, Grace ; I knew what it was to 
feel cherished affections warring against my own convic- 
tions of right. You will, perhaps, say, that he had deserted 
me, and it might be that pride rose superior to neglect and 
slight; but not so. He did not desert me — ^he did not 
slight me ; for, though all others were ignorant of his desti- 
nation, I knew whither he had fled, and from thence received 
a letter full of affection and repentance for past follies. 
But, Grace, had I forgiven, or, rather, overlooked his 
vice, (for I did forgive) I never could have placed confi- 
dence in him again ; so I wrote him once, but that once 
was to discard him for ever. From that time I *busied 
myself in work, in tending my garden, in assisting my 
neighbours, and, indeed, in various ways of which I had 
not thought before. I saw that people approved my con- 
duct, too ; every eye greeted me, every tongue welcomed 
me in joyous tones ; and in time my own heart grew joyous, 
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and felt a lightness it had never known till then, even in 
its wildest moments of aflfection for the now unworthy. 
But I did not know the fulness of the happiness I was to 
reap from that one era of my life till five years had elapsed. 
During that period, love, your dear father had wooed me, 
and, knowing from all that he was beloved and respected, 
he won me, although not a fiftieth part so handsome or so 
engaging in his manner as he of whom I have been speak- 
ing. But he soon taught me to love him, — ^I do not mean 
with the girlish wildness I had loved before, — ^but with an 
affection which might last through sorrow, sickness, death ! 
— as it has done, dear Grace !" 

The tears started to the sweet eyes of Grace, and fdl 
thickly upon the little border on which she was so busily 
plying her needle, as the thought of her fond father passed 
across her heart and smote it for its rebellion against her 
will to whose care he had so solemnly intrusted her on his 
death-bed. The mother was also silent for a few moments. 

" Well, love," she at length resumed, " you were but a 
few months old when, one day, I was sitting with you in a 
small arbour in the garden of the dwelling where we then 
resided. On a sudden I heard the latch of the garden 
gate raised, and a poor emaciated-looking man toiled up 
the sunny walk. He appeared in the last stage of wretch- 
edness, and sickness seemed to add its heavy load of misery 
where already there appeared to be an accumulation of ills, 
I rose with an intention of inquiring into his condition and 
relieving him as far as my means would permit ; and, taking 
you in my arms, I stood before him. But, Grace, I sup- 
pose that time had not so changed me as it had done him, 
for he instantly ejaculated my maiden name ! Yes, love, 
you may well drop your work and raise your eyes. It was, 
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indeed him whom I had loved, and persisted in loving, in 
opposition to my parents' judgment. At that moment your 
father appeared at the door, and, when I looked on you 
and him, contrasted with the wretched mass of filth that 
shrunk before me, my heart leaped with gratitude to God 
for teaching me to subdue my own evil passions. Your 
father had known, before our marriage, all circumstances 
concerning him and myself, so that a few words made 
known to him the cause of the surprise pictured in both 
our countenances ; and, to make me love and reverence 
him still more, that good man relieved his present wants 
and provided for his future ones. Yes, Grace, your father 
fed, clothed, and lodged that repentant creature in a neigh- 
bouring cottage till he recovered health and strength,— 
nay, more, — ^he concealed his name from all inquiring ears, 
and not an eye which had once known could now recognise 
George May !" 
** George May ! mamma !" 

" Yes, love ; George May ! The same who used to pay 
us the yearly visit from London, to evince his gratitude for 
yonir father's kindness. The same who died in our village 
of decline seven years after, leaving you the bible and 
prayer-book, as the only legacy which could be bestowed 
by poor, but repentant George May ! But now, dear, it is 
growing quite dark ; I will go and see our evening meal 
prepared, and, when we have taken that, pray to your 
Maker, and then retire to your pillow." And so Grace did; 
and the next morning, when she entered the breakfast 
room, she threw her arras around her mother's neck, and 
whispered that she had gained the victory; sJie^ too, 
would try if her mind might not overcome the sinful 
inclinations of her heart. 
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Yes, and Grace succeeded ; and twenty years after, 
when she saw a daughter of her own growing up, she 
remembered how mildly her own mother had won her from 
her folly ; and she felt that, to be obeyed by that daughter, 
she must remember that herself had once been a wild and 
wilful being, and that it is only by placing our own hearts 
in the situation of others, that we can hope to influence 
them by our precepts. 



WHAT IS LIFE?' 



A PARADOX — for the answer lieth with the dead! Yet 
cannot they resolve it, for the principle of active reasoning 
hath' passed away. Let us then question of the living. 
Ask the epicure and he will tell you that to live is to eat; 
while the miser will reply that life is gold. The poet 
singeth it with rhymes of love and flowers, and the merchant 
counteth it as an exchange of goods ; but the Christian 
saith life is but the commencement of death, as slumber is 
the beginning of sleep ; and he looketh forward to it as a 
thing which is not yet perfected, but which will be born 
anew from death. Let us then emulate the Christian, and 
learn to die that we may be born to live ! 
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A SKETCH OF THE DAY; 

OK, 



"If, as the poet says, ' vanity is woman,* why, we all know what 
is the * better half ' of man 1" 



** Well met, T.," exclaimed one of the exquisites of 
18 — , as he lomiged negligently towards a "bird of the 
feather;" "where are you going to-night? All stale at 
the theatre." 

" I am going to be bored to death," returned the other, 
drawlingly, " stuck fast by an old fudge, papa to three mar- 
riageable daughters. By Gad, W., now I think on't, I 
ought to thank my lucky stars I met with you, for you can 
quiz or something to pass away a dull hour. Come, you must 
along with me, and take part of this task off my hands." 

" Ton honour, particularly kind ! Will you just inform 
me who and what these bores are, and how you came so 
unpleasingly entangled ; — any chink, — or per cent, inte- 
rest-— ay ?" 

" Not exactly ; and yet there is — ^for I brought a message 
to this old fiissy from my father, who was an old school- 
fellow of his, or something of that sort. He asked me to 
all kind of meals, — * breakfast at nine, dinner at two,' — it 
made me quite ill to think of it. To all this I found an 
excuse. Then he named evening, and without perpetrating 
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the brutishly abrupt, I could'nt say no. Wanting a little 
extra cash, as my dear father's most affectionate son does 
just now, that would'nt do, W,, so I promised, and as a 
^man of honour I can't do less than go. All these girls 
paint 6, merveille — ^play trios — scream Italian and talk small 
attraction I'll be bound for them. They'll make a dead set 
at us. There'll be the eldest quite domesticated, the 
youngest all romance and foolery. But come, W., you 
must assist me to bear up against this herd, for keep us 
they will, depend on't, when they get us in the house. I 
dare say they are now fancying me togging after their will, 
and talking small in their rear- at the theatre ; but, by my 
cigar, I'm not to be caught." 

" Nay, don't die by anticipation, T. They must be a 
queer set if they can't be made something of. Feign a 
passion, and they'll run inad with joy, and thus give me a 
good subject for mimicry. So, come along." 

The foregoing conversation is one of not all unfrequent 
occurrence among the delectable young men of our eighteen- 
hundred-and-thirty-odd ; and even if not made audible by 
their beautiftdly modulated voices, it pursues its course in 
their minds, (if they have any,) and produces similar 
results, namely, a careless indifference to any young female 
in whose society they may chance to be thrown, carrying a 
braggart, swinging air, as clearly as possible saying, " I 
am perfectly aware I am a very killing creature, so I'll not 
pay you any attention, lest I should be obliged to be cruel." 
Others carry themselves more languishingly, and seem to 
add, " Now don't die." I have heard one of these crea- 
tures talking over various cases of ridiculous susceptibility 
which the fair sex had been guilty of towards himself, in 
the presence of a young and sensible girl, as if to warn 
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her of the like. If all were to treat these ninnies as she 
did him, the race would soon become extinct, or, at any 
rate, their vanity might display itself less disgustingly. 
This young lady returned one broad steire for his half 
sleepy look of indilfference, quietly interrupting him with 

** Dear me, Mr. have you been talking all this time ? 

Beally you must pardon me, for yonder Savoyard's mon- 
key has been playing such antics I quite forgot you were 
here. If not too much trouble, pray begin again.'' There 
was a lurking mischief in her eye, a smile of utter contempt 
curlmg round her pure lips, which could not fail to be 
visible even to the obtuse intellect of the subject of her 
remark, yet would I wager the world's wealth, if it were 
mine own, that this girl, so entirely above him in every 
attribute of humanity, became the subject of his boastful 
mimicry to the first boon companion he chanced to meet. 
How often are one's ears assailed with "Such a beau- 
tiful girl, and I soon got into conversation with her.'* 
Sometimes, too, they will add much more to "prove their 
irresistibility. For my own part I ever set down one-half 
such communications for mere bravado ; and estimate the 
man who boasts his easy access to the good graces of the 
other sex as a braggart and a fool. 

But to return to this pair, with whose conversation our 
chapter commenced. The evening, found them entering the 
hospitable mansion of the kind old gentleman who had 
invited the son of his youth's friend, because he thought the 
bosom of a family would be a welcome resting place to one 
in lodgings, of which he had himself known something. 
Would these young gentlemen but take the trouble to think 
for a few moments they would see how ridiculous their fan- 
cied self-importance makes them. With a few, very, very 
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few exceptions, they are poor ; nay, worse, oftentimes in 
debt — ^pale and care-worn from dissipation. 

In the present instance the old gentleman liked not the 
intrusion of this friend^ whose name was strange to him ; 
but he was too courteous by nature to show such dislike 
by words ; but, on his looking towards two very sweet girls 
who were amusing themselves in the room as he entered, 
they rose and, unintroduced, left the room. The young 
men could not apologize ; they could not speak ; for they 
were conscious how silly each must look in the eyes of the 
other. Where was the anticipated dead set? where was 
the assault of ear and eye to meet which they had been 
fortifying their sweet souls? Left alone with one man of 
sound sense, they felt ill at ease; in fact, their frothy small 
talk suited not ttieir present atmosphere. In the club- 
room, on the paci^ or parading the saloon of the theatre, 
they could have been exclusively ton; here they were 
exclusively silly. Besides they felt rather queer about the 
region of their vanity, though where it is I cannot tell, un- 
less, indeed, it emanates from that unnatural pigeon-like 
fullness about the chest so common to the creation's young 
lords now-a-days. Perchance this is engendered from the 
vast quantity of vapour of cigars inhaled by them. 

T. and W. were cordially invited by their host to take 
one of those favourite tobacco-apologists, and to stroll on a 
beautiful lawn ; but it would not do. Had it been in a 
stage-coach, or out, or in a crowd, they could have amused 
themselves by puffing in the old gentleman's eye or ear, 
and when he remonstrated, apologize and remove to his 
other side ; but here they dared not do so. The majestic 
moon, shadowed walks, and sweetly-scented flowers — what 
were these to them ? The moon of their soid was the lamp 
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on their club-room table, which shadowed cards and dice ; 
and, as for perfume, what could they call such that scented 
not of tobacco? So they pleaded an engagement, and 
gladly did the host welcome their departure. Yet why 
should this have been ; cheerful decline of life need not 
shrink^ from the companionship of youth, if that youth dis- 
grace not itself ; nor youth feel restraint in the presence of 
maturity, if it is pressing onward to respectability, with feel- 
ings of pride in the thought of bearing the high esteem of 
beings whom God has created to lord it over all other things 
of the creation. 

And now, yoimg men of the nineteenth century, a word 
with ye. Do pray remember that a young female can reply 
to common civility ; can even raise her eyes to your august 
persons without danger of her self-immolation from despair 
that you are catchable. Nay, you might, I feel sure, pay 
them common attention without their caring more for you 
than for a kindly, gallant grandpapa, who offers his arm to 
the round in the family circle. Farewell ! 



END 
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